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THE man is a novice in the study of human nature who does not 
know that it is hard to say what may not be done in this world 
by a full measure of assurance. Look large, and the number of 
Adam’s children who will take you very much at your own 
valuation will not be few. The wise, indeed, may see through 
the sham, and treat it accordingly; but, unhappily, the majority 
of human beings are not wise, and only too much in danger 
of being duped by pretenders. The late George Robins never 
advertised an estate as for sale which he did not describe as 
a paradise. We might have thought that from the iteration of 
his superlatives, no man, after a while, would believe in him; but 
George knew better, and attracted a large following to the end of 
his days. Quackery, in all its forms, lives by this kind of exag- 
geration. When a concoction is set forth as good for everything, 
the conclusion of common sense would be that it is good for 
nothing ; but common sense is the last faculty to which a quack 
ever thinks of addressing himself. We shall, no doubt, give great 
offence by saying so, but to us there really is very much in the 
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remind us of the sort of people who are skilled in the use of such 
expedients. Certainly, if success is to be gained by dogmatism, 
by assumption, by a sort of boasting which has no trace of modesty 
left in it, then the success of some men in the school adverted to 
should be very great. If they have a little Hebrew, it is obtruded 
as distancing all pretensions to learning of that kind elsewhere : 
and so it is, in fact, with all other learning. The strut and swell 
one has to bear with in such people now-a-days is a sore trial to 
patience even in the most patient. 
We do not mean to say that there is no room for honest 
hesitancy concerning the revelations which have come to us by 
Moses, and through a greater than Moses. We admit that there 
may be more truth in the doubts of some men than in the faith 
of many who censure them for doubting. But such men are not 
of the sort we have described: they are men of another mind, 
and of another manner. With them, religion, wherever they find 
it, has a sacredness of its own, and is to be touched only with a 
reverent hand. In most instances they keep their thoughts at 
home, and are slow to obtrude them upon their neighbours. 
To them, it may be, the probable destiny of the human race, 
as shadowed forth in revelation, has in it an awfulness to 
which they cannot be reconciled; or the mystery of its special 
doctrines is such as they contemplate with amazement rather 
than conviction; or the evidence on which the whole rests, 
while extraordinary and startling in some of its aspects, is 
not felt to be equal to the strain that is made upon it by the 
burden of such a theme. It is not always enough to remind 
such persons that the awful in the probable future of humanity 
is not peculiar to revelation, but may be traced in many forms 
through the great scheme of nature and of providence; that 
mystery in relation to the actions of the Deity is in the world 
around us as truly as in the Bible; and that moral evidence 
is always weak or strong, not so much from what it is in itself, as 
from the susceptibilities of conviction in the minds to which it is 
addressed. This may all be true, may be shown to be true, and 
doubt, after all, if shaken, may not be vanquished. In this 
direction there are labyrinths and depths through which the soul 
may pass, where what belongs to its experiences can be known by 
us only in part. The disease may be so complicated, and so far 
beyond sight, as to baffle the science of the most skilful physician. 
Such minds are fit objects for our sympathy, our pity, and our 
prayer. But our feeling towards the mere iconoclast, or the mere 
gladiator in religious controversy, is of another sort. Such men 
there are—men who have passions to be gratified by strife from 
what it is,and from the sense of mastery it gives, without looking 
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to anything beyond. In Germany, the iconoclast has long been 
a well-known form of character among scholarly and philoso- 
phical men. The man who there gives himself to any particular 
study, and resolves to be famous in it, has his well-understood 
course of procedure. He asks himself, ‘What is the best book 
‘on this subject?’ and then labours to the utmost to demolish 
the said book, and to substitute something of his own in the 
place of it. Whether the new book be a truer book than the 
old one is a small matter; the grand thing is to demolish and 
supplant something that has had a name. Hence the evolutions 
of thought in Germany, while full of change, often evince but 
small signs of progress. In nearly all things apart from physical 
science, the wheel swings round, and the uppermost to-day are 
found lowest to-morrow. 
No doubt, the iconoclast generally looks to office and emolu- 
ment as the fruit of his achievements. The gladiator cares less 
even for such things ; he is more deeply fascinated by his science 
as such. Where there is pugnacity it will come out, and the 
form in which it shall be manifested will be determined by 
circumstances. It may descend into the boxing-ring, it ma 
rush into the battle-field, or it may find its outlet in the halls of 
debate, or through the press. These differences are accidents ; 
the identity is in the fact that the men must fight, and for the 
pure vanity or pleasure of so doing. When the moral and 
religious element in the case of men of this temperament is very 
feeble, which it too often is, the mischiefs which follow are 
endless. In controversy, even good men are always in danger of 
thinking more about victory than about truth, and what this 
temptation must be where the grave feeling which should govern 
life is wholly or in great part wanting, may be readily imagined. 
There is one other vicious source of scepticism which is of so 
subtle a nature as not to be easily analyzed. There are minds to 
which certainty on religious or moral questions is manifestly 
unwelcome, and even painful. They seem to feel all fixedness 
in such matters as a coercive power descending upon them—a 
despotic force, from which there is no escape. It produces in 
them a sense of restraint and subjection, against which their 
instincts revolt. They wish to live in a universe more plastic, 
more pliable, leaving them greater liberty, more that may be 
felt as their own. Certainty with them seems to be only another 
word for destiny, or fatalism. The mind of the late Blanco 
White was of this order. He rejected infallibility in the Roman 
Church, and from that time could not recognise such authority 
anywhere. He could not accept it from the Bible, and the more 
he questioned the oracle within him, the more confused the 
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utterances of that oracle became. Infallibility was the horrible 

oppression from which he had escaped, and every authority 

seeming to approximate towards that point, whether from with- 

out or within, sufficed to call up the dread images and experiences 

of a bygone life. Such men are never at rest themselves, and 

they would never allow others to be at rest if they could pre- 

vent it. The easy faith of the multitude offends and distresses 

them. There is no evidence on the side of the popular belief 
to which they cannot bring their counter evidences, and it is 

necessary to their sense of freedom that they should be able to 
balance reasonings from opposite points, without allowing the 
scale to turn very strongly on either side. We have said that 
the evil here is very subtle, and it is so because it is wholly 
spiritual—an affair purely of theintellect and of the tendencies 
allied to it. Perhaps of all the forms of disease to which the 
human spirit is exposed this is the most hopeless, and in the 
sight of heaven the most criminal, as being the most inexcusable. 
It will prove possibly to have more of the fallen archangel in it 
than any other. 

As controversy in every shape is liable to the kind of abuse 
we have described, the form of it in which the theological dis- 
putants of our time have especially aimed to distinguish them- 
selves, is in a marked degree open to such influences. Religion 
is not the only matter in which we find phrases grow to be so 
much in vogue as to become a cant. Even in esthetics such 
incidents are observable. ‘Fine breadth in that landscape,’ said 
a gentleman when looking at a picture in the gallery of the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne; ‘Yes,’ said Sidney Smith, looking over the 
shoulder of the speaker, ‘ about twenty inches by fourteen. The 
connoisseur looked thunder at the divine, but the wit had done 
its office, and Sidney walked on looking very harmless. So we 
have heard much for many a day, not only about art, but espe- 
cially about ‘high art,’ and wonderful have been the airs which 
the dilettanti breed of critics have shown when claiming atten- 
tion to their discoursing on that topic. It has never seemed to 
occur to them that the highest possible form of art is that which 
is imbued the most with common sense. In like manner we 
have heard not a little for many years about what is called the 
‘higher criticism’ on Biblical matters. By this, it seems, we are 
to understand the detection of evidence arising from the finer 
peculiarities of language, from the lesser shades of historical 
allusion, and from those less obvious critical distinctions which 
a mind not trained to such investigations would probably fail to 
perceive. Now, beyond a doubt, historical ‘criticism does include 
a department where the elements with which the critic has to 
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deal are of this latent and delicate complexion. But it must be 
clear, that at each step taken in this direction, a new demand 
will be made on the caution of the investigator, and on his tact 
in handling materials so airy and unsteady. In this field, it is 
inevitable, that the more widely it is cultivated, the greater will 
be the multiplication of mistakes as to what may be said to be 
found there. Explorers will be sure to imagine differences where 
they are not, and will not fail to exaggerate them greatly where 
they are. This higher region is supposed to be that of the élite 
in criticism, and the ambitious on all hands must of course see 
if they cannot soar into it, and a pretty affair they often make 
of it when they do so. In this walk even the masters often 
mistake their way egregiously ; what marvel if the herd of their 
imitators do little else than blunder. The tools here are of a 
keen edge, and unless used with the nice adjustment of the good 
craftsman, the result is sure to be disaster and shame. 

The works placed at the head of this article all relate to this 
special field of criticism. Of the bishop of Natal’s works we 
shall have something to say as we proceed. Mr. Arnold’s Treatise 
brings the fruit of German scholarship to this aspect of German 
science. His tone is somewhat rigidly conservative, more so in 
some respects than we can ourselves follow ; but his reasoning is 
generally sound, and his pages abound with just observations. 
Dr. Brown’s lectures are brief, but scholarly, judicious and valu- 
able. The bishop of Natal will find it no easy matter to answer 
the bishop of Ely. The Layman’s volume is admirably compre- 
hensive and thorough, and evinces a high order of critical 
acumen and of logical perception. The man who shall read 
these publications impartially and attentively, need not go 
further to be satisfied that the onslaught now making on the 
Pentateuch and on the earlier Scriptures is, in the main, base- 
less, and that this new wave in the history of scepticism, having 
done its office in the great scheme of Providence, will die away 
like its predecessors. We hope to show the reader before we 
have done that we do not express ourselves thus without having 
some right so to do. 

We scarcely need say, that in relation to the Pentateuch, great 
stress is now laid on the fact, that in many portions of Genesis, 
the word Elohim, rendered in our translation God, is used almost 
continuously, while in others the word Jehovah, which we render 
Lord, occurs after the same manner. This peculiarity is so ob- 
servable, that the earlier fathers of the Church had not failed to 
take note of it, and have recorded their impressions concerning 
it. Tertullian, Augustine, Chrysostom, not to mention cthers, 
have commented upon it. The great schoolman, Peter Lombard, 
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and the Rabbinical writers of the middle age, make their obser- 
- vations upon it. But the first scholar since the Reformation to 
call attention to it appears to have been Astruc, a physician 
resident in Geneva, who wrote about a hundred years since, and 
from that time critics have separated the Mosaic writings 
into fragments, assigning some to one or more writers described 
as Elohistic, some to one or more described as Jehovistic It is 
manifest, accordingly, that this department of the higher criti- 
cism is no novelty, however much some modern speculators may 
affect so to regard it. If this is the weapon which is,to put 
an end to the authority of Moses, it must be confessed that it 
has been a long time finding the hand competent to wield it to 
that purpose. 

The argument on this subject has taken nearly all forms, 
according to the ingenuity, the fancy, or the vanity of critics, 
sometimes extending to the separation of a single verse from its 
context, and even to the separation of half a verse from the 
other half. ‘And God spake unto Moses, and said, I appeared 
‘unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of 
‘ El-Shaddai (the Almighty), but by the name Jehovah was I not 
‘known to them’ (Ex. vi.). The following is the form given to the 
discussion on the Divine names by the bishop of Natal. 


‘1. If the name Jehovah was in common use among the people 
in those days (as the Pentateuch represents it to have been), it would 
most probably have been used by them in the formation of proper 
names, as Elohim had been before. Instead of this, names com- 
pounded with Jehovah are scarcely ever to be met with in the Pen- 
tateuch, though those with Elohim are common. Nor can any well 
authenticated instance, prior to the days of Samuel, be found in 
the earlier historical books. During his lifetime, however, they 
became comparatively common, and afterward were used for a long 
eriod, to the almost entire exclusion of those containing Elohim. 
tis probable, therefore, that the name Jehovah first came into use 
about the time of Samuel. Whence it follows that the bulk of the 
Pentateuch cannot have been written until sometime afterwards, 
when the name had become familiar. 
‘2. A comparison of the earlier and later Psalms of David pre- 
sents a similar divergence of usage, in respect to the Divine names, 
to that existing in the book of Genesis; those which were com- 
poe (either by himself or others) in the early part of his life being 
ohistic, those composed towards its close Jehovistic. From which 
we may conclude, that Jehovah was an uncommon name in the first 
period, but had become well known by the second, exactly in 
accordance with its supposed origin in the days of Samuel.’— 
Pentateuch Examined, pp. 40, 41. 


All the great critics, the results of whose labours are supposed 
to be so precious, have taken part in this investigation. Here we 
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find Eichhorn'and Ewald, Ilgen and De Wette, Von Bohlen and - 


Gramberg, Knobel and Hiipfeldt, and many more. But their 
grand enterprise has been signally confounded. Filled with 
their self-sufficiency they have said, ‘Go to, let us build us a 
‘city, and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us 
‘make us a name.’ By our own great ones, as by the great ones 
in the land of Shinar, the traditions of the past have been aban- 
doned, the lights which the Creator has placed in their path have 
been set at nought. By the free use of their own powers, they 
can rise higher, know more, become great. So they ‘make brick, 
‘and burn them thoroughly,’ and begin to build. The tower is 
to rise to such altitude, that above and below, the present and 
the future of things, are to become alike unveiled to them. 
Self-originated intelligence and force are to surmount all diffi- 
culties, and men are to be as gods. So the workmen have 
worked on, and the dreamer has dreamt his dream. But a 
power has come upon the aspirants which has spoilt all. They 
were ‘of one speech’ when they began; but as the tower rises, 
this unity of utterance becomes less and less, until at length no 
man can understand his neighbour, and each comes to account 
the other as smitten with idiotcy or madness. Shinar and 
Tiibingen have become drunk with the same ambition and have 
shared the same fate. One writer of this school, for example, 
tells you that the two names, Elohim and Jehovah, demonstrate 
the presence of at least two authors, another denies that 
conclusion. One affirms this passage to be Elohistic, another 
doubts or denies it. One describes a certain section as assuredly 
Jehovistic, another is not confident on that point, or perhaps 
pronounces it an egregious blunder. So also as to the date of 
the Mosaic writings. Some regard portions of them as older 
than the age of Moses, others see nothing in them that should 
be attributed to an earlier period than the age of Joshua, or the 
times of the Judges. Others smile at this timid credulity, and 
regard the substance of the Pentateuch as not older than the 
reign of David, while some allege that they were palmed upon 
an unsuspecting nation some centuries later. Yet men are con- 
stantly talking of ‘the results of modern criticism, as if no 
phenomena of this kind pertained to it—in fact, as if everything 
about it were characterized by the most scientific exactitude. 
Not only is man singularly opposed to man in this field, but we 
often find the same man strangely at issue with himself, denying 
to-day things which he asserted yesterday, and dogmatizing in 
the same tone on the side of every new phase of opinion, 
however new it may be to him. 

Now it is no doubt true that there are names in the Penta- 
teuch compounded with Elohim—that is, having ‘El’ at the 
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beginning or at the termination of them; and that there are 
names compounded from Jehovah—that is, having ‘Jeho’ or ‘Jo’ 
at the beginning, or ‘jah’ at the close, and that the Jehovistic 
names occur less frequently than the former. We speak thus in 
the way of comparison because the question is really one purely of 
that nature. For, in the first place, it is not true that the names 
compounded with Elohim in the Pentateuch are common. Out 
of the 180 proper names we find there twelve only are of this 
description, At the same time names of the latter description— 
that is, names compounded with Jehovah, are not wholly 
wanting. Jochebed, the name of the mother of Moses, is of this 
sort ; so also is Joshua, the hero of Hebrew history, and some 
others might be cited as probably of this origin. 

The bishop of Natal knows, that if any of these Jehovistic names 
beaccepted, his argument on this point isgone. The name of the 
mother of Moses must be older than the birth of Moses, and the 
name of Joshua must be as ancient as the time of the wandering 
in the Wilderness ; whereas, according to the bishop’s theory, no 
such name could have existed until after the days of Samuel. 
Of course, these names must be expugned somehow. The 
passages in which the name Jochebed occurs are said to be by a 
hand later than the time of Samuel, and the name itself is 
treated as an invention, then foisted into the narrative for the 
first time. So also with the name Joshua: we are required to 
believe that no such name was given to that great captain in his 
own time, nor until some four centuries after his death. But 
that the name Jochebed originated in the manner described— 
was, in fact, a lie inserted by some scribe living not earlier than 
the latter part of the reign of David—is a notion which, however 
convenient to the object of the bishop, is not likely to obtain 
credence among thoughtful men. Many strange conclusions 
might be established if assumptions of this nature are to be 
admitted as proofs. The assumption, however, in the case of 
Joshua is still more marvellous. Here we are required to 
suppose that the conqueror of the nations of Canaan had lived 
in the memory of the Hebrew people through a dozen 
generations, and that suddenly, at the close of several centuries, 
a new name is invented for him, and the people consent to know 
him by that new name, and by no other, for ever after! The 
bishop’s argument requires that we should read history, even 
sacred history, after this manner, and the prelate, with his 
characteristic modesty, expects us to do so! 

The name Jo-chebed, as that of the mother of Moses, makes it 
probable that the Divine Being had been worshipped under the 
name of Jehovah in the family of the future lawgiver before he 
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became known by that title to the Israelites generally. Several 
points deserve attention here :— 

First, as the Israelites generally were not to know God as 
Jehovah until the time of the Exodus, all the Israelites then 
born would of course have received their names, and thus the 
generation in the Wilderness would have to pass away before 
any names formed from the name Jehovah could have made 
their appearance among them, whatever might have been the 
tendency in that direction. 

Second, it is clear that after the Exodus the tendency to form 
names in part from the Divine name, of which there are some 
traces in earlier times, so diminished, that its existence is rarely 
perceptible. Thus, in the book of Joshua, there is not a single 
new name of this description, except the name Othni-el. In 
the book of Judges the same fact is observable. There is not a 
single person mentioned there bearing a new Elohistic name. 
In the book of Ruth the only name that occurs compounded from 
a Divine title is El-imelech. 

Third, while the book of Judges gives us no new Elohistic name, 
it gives us several which, did the exigencies of the sceptical 
argument require it, would, beyond doubt, be reckoned as clearly 
Jehovistic. They are as follows :—‘ Jo-ash’ (vi. 11.), ‘ Jo-tham’ 
(ix. 5.), Micah (Mica-iah, xvii. 1.), and ‘ Jo-nathan’ the priest of 
Dan (xviii. 30). That this last name, ‘ Jonathan,’ is Jehovistic, is 
beyond question. The difficulty comes accordingly—how to get 
rid of it? For this purpose the verse containing this name must 
be accounted an interpolation by a later hand, a hand so late as 
the time of Josiah ; and not only as an interpolation, but as a 
senseless falsehood, as the forgery of a name wholly unknown to 
the history, and for no perceptible reason. But the bishop does 
not appear to have seen that by making the origin of this verse 
to be so recent, he has made the Danites to have been idolaters 
through the reigns of David and Solomon, which we know they 
were not. We learn also from the first book of Samuel that the 
great-grandfather of that prophet was named Elihu, which is the 
same with Elijah—God is Jehovah. 

It is, then, thus manifest, that during some centuries after the 
Exodus, the Israelites evinced scarcely any tendency towards the 
adoption of names compounded with the Divine names. The 
interval between the days of Joshua and Samuel was one of 
great disorder. The word of the Lord, we are told, was ‘ precious’ 
(scarce) in those days. The religious feeling existing at that time 
was not such as existed afterwards. Our own history has shown 
that it is in times when the Bible is enshrined in the religious 
aspirations of a people that Scripture names are likely to prevail, 
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and that apart from the presence of such feelings it is not 

reasonable to expect that such a usage should be conspicuous 

in any community. In the interval mentioned we do trace some 

half-dozen new names which are certainly of the Elohistic class, 

but we also trace along with them at least half that number 

which are clearly Jehovistic. Before this evidence, the theory of 

the bishop of Natal, which would restrict the appearance of the 

Jehovistic writers to the latter days of Samuel, falls to the 

ground. It is not true that it was common through the four 

centuries before the age of Samuel for human names to be 

formed in part from the Divine name ; and it is far from being 

true that the only names so formed were Elohistic, and that none 

were Jehovistic. The cases of the latter kind are as clear and 

certain as the few cases of the former kind. 

Before we proceed to deal with the Divine names in its rela- 

tion to the Psalms, there are two or three points worth notice. 

In the book of Daniel Elohim is generally used; but in the 

sixth chapter Jehovah prevails. Yet even such critics as De 
Wette and Bleek do not regard these differences as warranting 
any distrust of the single authorship of this book. In the first 
two chapters of Job Jehovah occurs seventeen times, in the 
following thirty-six chapters once only, in the forty-second 
chapter eight times. Should not this also bespeak a double 
authorship? Yet who has ever pretended that it does? In 
the book of Ecclesiastes the name Jehovah does not occur once. 
The inference here should be, that the writer did not use that 
name because he was ignorant of it. But what student of the 
‘higher criticism ’ will have the hardihood to assert so much ? 
In Ezra we find Elohim ninety-seven times, and Jehovah thirty- 
seven times. In Nehemiah Elohim occurs seventy-four times, 
and Jehovah seventeen times. But according to modern 
criticism these proportions should not be such. From the time 
of Samuel, Elohim should drop comparatively into the shade, 
and Jehovah should become more and more prominent. But 
the case stands as we have stated it. The controversy con- 
cerning the use of these names has been concentrated most 
relentlessly on Genesis. Enough has been said to show that it 
would be easy to extend it to the later Scripture. But our 
critics are shrewd enough to see that to attempt this would be 
to attempt too much, and to hazard everything. 

With regard to the authorship ‘of the Pentateuch, why may 
we not suppose that Moses wrote an outline of the book of 
Genesis as early as the time of the Exodus, when he would be 
sure to make it an Elohistic document, and that he filled up or 
expanded this outline, say forty years afterwards, when it would 
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be equally natural that he should make frequent use of the name 
Jehovah? No candid man, we think, can venture to say that 
this is inconceivable ; and if this was possible, surely with this 
possibility the necessity of attributing the book to another pen 
is gone. 

But suppose this Elohistic outline to have been older than the 
time of Moses, and to have been adopted by him, what is more 
easy to imagine than that he should himself have supplied the 
Jehovistic elements, being commissioned as he was to give 
special proclamation to that name? To us it can matter little 
whether the book of Genesis was written wholly by Moses, or 
was in part compiled only by his hand. It is enough for us to 
know that the material which comes to us from him comes to us 
on his authority. 

But there is one objection to this view which we must not 
overlook. The Deity is described as saying, that down to the 
time of the Exodus he had not been known to Israel by the 
name of Jehovah: yet, Eve, Abraham, and God himself, are 
described in Genesis as using that title. Doubtless we have here 
an apparent inconsistency, and if we do not say with some critics, 
that all the passages in which this name occurs are unhistorical 
—are forgeries, it is because we think it disingenuous and unfair 
to allow a solitary apparent difficulty to turn the scale against a 
mass of evidence all tending in the contrary direction. We 
hold that the honest presumption in such a case is, that there is 
some mode by which this seeming exception may be explained, 
and the difficulty be removed. The bishop of Ely has his 
explanation to offer on this point, which we shall allow his lord 
ship to state it in his own words, 


‘In the first place, is it quite certain that the recorded words of 
the Most High are to be pressed to their strictest and most exclusive 
significance? May it not be, that the name Jehovah was an ancient 
and primitive name of God, by which he was known more or less 
to Adam, and afterwards to the patriarchs ; but that it had not been 
the ordinary description by which he was spoken of, that it had 
never carried to their minds the same deep significance which it 
bore afterwards to the covenant people of Israel, and that it was 
not held in that deep reverence and awe with which the later Jews 
regarded it? In the name Elohim or El-Shaddai, we see the great 
creator and ruler of the physical universe. So God was known to 
Adam and Noah, to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In the name 
Jehovah there is a deeper and fuller revelation of his attributes—a 
revelation specially of his eternal self-existent being; but, more- 
over, by that name he was afterwards known as the Covenant God 
of Israel. And so, according to the full significance of this peculiar 
designation, God made himself known to Moses, as he never had 
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been known to his forefathers. And further, it is probable that 
even before the going down into Egypt that name had been well- 
nigh forgotten. This theory would explain all the phenomena in 
the book of Genesis ; and surely it is not wholly inconsistent even 
with the recorded words in which the name was revealed to Moses 
as recorded in Exodus. 

‘But, in the second place, let us remember that when Moses 
relates the conversation of our first parents and of the patriarchs 
after them, it is not to be imagined that he gives us the very words 
they spoke. We have no authority for saying that Hebrew was the 
language of paradise. In all probability it was not. Hence, when 
Eve is recorded to have said, ‘I have gotten a man of Jehovah,” 
we must read the passage as a Hebrew translation of what she 
really said. And if so, then the name Jehovah introduced into the 
speech by the sacred historian is only intended as the rendering of 
the ancient name of the Almighty by that name which, when the 
historian recorded it, had become the most familiar or the most 
revered name among his countrymen. The same is probably true 
even of Abraham, for though it appears that Jacob spoke Hebrew, 
it is pretty certain that in his native land Abraham had spoken, not 
Hebrew, but the Aramean dialect, which we find to have been after- 
wards spoken by his kindred in his birth-place. 

‘That which confirms the probability of this solution is what has 
caused a difficulty of another kind. Thus, in the very speech just 
cited of Eve, she is said to have called her first-born Cain, in refer- 
ence to her speech at his birth, the first word of which was Canithi, 
“T have gotten;’’ Cain signifying, therefore, the obtained, or the 
granted of the ‘“‘ Lord.” But if she did not speak Hebrew, the real 
name of her son was probably something to us unknown, to which 
the Hebrew word Cain corresponded. And this translation of 
names is by no means so extraordinary or exceptional as it sounds. 
It is not unlikely that Daniel’s Chaldean name, Belteshazzar, 
meaning probably the prince or chief of Bel, was intended to corre- 
spond with his Hebrew name Daniel, the Judge of God.’—On the 
Elohistie Psalms, pp. 43—45. 


It would be easy to show that proper names are often thus 
freely rendered in the Greek of the New Testament. The 
bishop of Ely has a right to say that these explanations may be 
accepted as presenting possible solutions of the difficulty ; and 
we think with him that one or the other is indeed the true 
solution. But were it otherwise—were the difficulty indeed 
insuperable, we protest against the logic which decides against a 
general question because of one point of difficulty relating to it, 
in perfect heedlessness of a multitude of points presenting the 
strongest evidence in its favour. The man who will believe in 
nothing but on such terms will believe in very little. 

We should not forget that a large portion of the argument 
urged by critics of the destructive school on this subject falls to 
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the ground when we see that it is clearly an error in the said 
critics to assume as they do that Elohim and Jehovah are words 
of the same meaning. Nearly their whole case depends on this 
assumption : yet it is manifest that the assumption is unwar- 
ranted. The names are so distinct and different in their signifi- 
cance, that there are connexions in which they could not be used 
interchangeably. Elohim is a name often given to the true God 
and to false gods. Jehovah is never so used. The nations all 
have ‘gods ;’ they none of them have ‘ Jehovahs, or a Jehovah. 
‘ Jehovah, your God, is God of gods’ (Deut. x. 17). ‘If Jehovah 
‘be Elohim,’ said Elijah, ‘then follow him: if Baal, then follow 
‘him.’ ‘ David encouraged himself in Jehovah his God’ (1 Sam. 
xxx. 6). It would be easy to fill pages with such texts. Further, 
Jehovah, as the proper name of God, does not take a genitive 
case, or a suffix. Consequently it is not possible to say in 
Hebrew, ‘the Jehovah of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Nor 
could the expressions ‘My, thy, our’ Jehovah occur. In all 
connexions requiring the use of such terms, it would be neces- 
sary to use Elohim, though on other ground Jehovah might 
have been preferred. In the 41st chapter of Genesis, Elohim 
occurs eight times, and in six of those instances the use of it 
was compulsory. So in many other connexions. These peculia- 
rities are sufficient to show that no certain conclusion can be 
reached as to differences of authorship from the different use of 
these names. Jehovah was not merely Deity, but the Self- 
existing and Self-revealing Deity, known in Israel in his special 
and covenant relation towards them as his chosen people. 

But it is time we should proceed to examine the argument 
which has been founded on some philological peculiarities in the 
Psalms. The substance of the statement in this connexion is, 
that some Psalms are wholly Elohistic, while others are wholly 
Jehovistic ; that in others, the differences in this respect prepon- 
derate variously ; but that the general conclusion warranted by a 
full investigation of the subject is, that the Elohistic element is 
the sign of ancientness, while the Jehovistic is the sign of more 
recent composition. This view of the matter is thought to be 
in favour of the idea that in the time of David the name 
Jehovah was only beginning to come into use, and that it was 
not until towards the close of his somewhat long life that the 
use of it became at all common. But the buttress thus placed 
against a tottering fabric is unsound, and will not be found to 
bear the pressure laid upon it. The bishop of Ely has shown 
from internal evidence, historical and philological, that the 
reverse of the bishop of Natal’s theory on this point is the fact 
—that many of David’s earlier Psalms are more Jehovistic than 
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Elohistic, and that many of the latter are more Elohistic than 
Jehovistic. On no point has Dr. Colenso been more confident 
than on this; and on no point has his argument been made to 
recoil more disastrously upon himself. 

Our one book of Psalms consists properly of five books. The 
Psalms of David are found almost exclusively in the first and 
second books and in the fifth, No man need be a profound 
Hebraist to be sensible to the difference of style in the Psalms 
generally. The difficulties of translation which grow upon him 
as he passes from some of them to others, will be sufficient to 
make him aware that he is passing from the compositions of one 
man to those of another, or through the writings of the same 
man produced at different periods of his life. That the style of 
David in his later years should differ in some degree from what 
it was in his early life, and that the smooth and clear language 
of Asaph should be distinguishable from the often rugged, 
abrupt, and obscure expressions of the son of Jesse—the man 
called from a sheepfold to a throne—are points which an intelli- 
gent and candid critic will readily understand. Separating the 
more ancient Psalms, by such tests and others, from the more 
recent, the question comes— 


‘Do those Psalms which bear these unequivocal marks of anti- 
quity use only or chiefly the name Elohim, whilst the later Psalms 
use only or chiefly Jehovah? I answer most distinctly, No! On 
the contrary, I assert, and am prepared to prove, that, judging by 
their language and style, the most ancient Psalms are at least as 
often Jehovistic as Elohistic, and that the purely Elohistic Psalms 
have in no single instance the peculiar marks of antiquity on which I 
have been laying this stress. . . . Some of the earlier Psalms, 
if we judge by the very uncertain criterion of their titles, are 
Elohistic, no doubt; and the later Psalms are very frequently 
Jehovistic. But this is only half the truth. It is moreover true 
—and much more conspicuously—that, from their style, contents, or 
title, from internal or external evidence, or from both, many Psalms 
are plainly ancient, and at the same time markedly Jehovistic, that 
others are as plainly more recent, and as markedly Elohistic. 

‘Of those which are ancient, and strongly Jehovistic, I would 
mention especially 7, 9, 10, 12*, 16, 17, 18, 32*, 34*, 35, 36, 38, 
39*, 84, 140, 141, 142, 144. The asterisk means that Elohim does 
not occur even once. Of those which are more recent, and Elohistic, 
I refer to 42, 44}, 45+, 50, 51+, 60+, 62+, 63+, 72, 74, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
82t, 83, 114: The obelisk means that Jehovah does not occur at 
all in the Psalms marked by it..—TZhe Elohistic Psalms, pp. 58, 59. 


Such is the result of the attempt made by the bishop of Natal 
to extend the discussion relating to the use of Elohim and 
Jehovah in Genesis to the use of the same titles in the Psalms. 
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In place of strengthening by this means the idea that the 
recurrence or the absence of these terms should be regarded as 
denoting differences of authorship and differences of date, the 
bishop has helped us to see more clearly than ever the utter 
fallacy of that assumption. It is now most palpable, that the 
different use of those titles does not anywhere determine 
differences of authorship, or differences of date in respect to 
the documents in which they occur. The aim of the bishop in 
this hapless adventure has been to prove that the name Jehovah 
was not known to David in his early years, and that the 
Scriptures which claim to be of a date prior to his time, and in 
which that name is so commonly found, are thus shown to be 
unhistorical, the fabrications of men who were contemporary 
with the old age of the second king of Israel, or who lived after 
his time. On this ground, something like the first half of the 
Old Testament is pronounced, with the exception of a small 
residuum, untrustworthy and false ; the first scribe in the order 
of time to give himself to the practice of this kind of fraud 
being the prophet Samuel, who was soon followed by others 
prepared to rival him in recklessness and mendacity. Stripped 
of all disguise, these are the conclusions which the bishop has 
taken so much pains to promulgate. No thanks to him, if the 
effect shall be to place the credibility of the Pentateuch on a 
firmer foundation than before. David could hardly have failed 
to know that a grandson of Moses, and the grandfather of 
Samuel, bore Jehovistic names; that two sons of Samuel, Jo-el 
and Ab-iah, bore names of that description; that the name of 
his own sister, Zeru-iah, was so formed; and that the son of 
Saul, the beloved friend of his youth, bore the name of 
Jo-nathan. In fact, had David never used the word Jehovah in 
any of his writings, the inference of Dr. Colenso would not have 
been warranted—for in that case, what should be the inference 
from the book of Ecclesiastes? Clearly, as we have seen, that 
the name Jehovah could not have been known until some while 
after the Babylonish captivity, and that nearly all the Hebrew 
writings which claim antecedence to that event must be unhis- 
torical fabrications set forth as being what they were not! The 
‘Layman’ has examined this subject as thoroughly as the bishop 
of Ely. He describes David as using the two names nearly 
equally in his earlier Psalms, Jehovah becoming, on the whole, 
more common in the later. But here is his general conclusion. 


‘ All things considered, it seems clear that the variations in the 
usage of the two Divine names observable in the Psalms must have 
arisen from both being now so familiar and well known, that the 
sharp distinction originally existing between them was forgotten, 
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and they were regarded as synonymous titles, which might be 
employed just according to the predilection or involuntary pre- 
ference of each individual writer. But if so, then not only does 
this at once do away with all bishop Colenso’s arguments, it serves 
also to fix the introduction of the name Jehovah as having taken 
place a long time before the reign of David, and thus furnishes a 
valuable confirmation of the truthfulness of the Pentateuch !’— 


Pp. 82, 83. 


Our readers, we imagine, will not wish us to detain them 
longer to witness the feats performed by the ‘higher criticism’ in 
the old battle-field concerning Elohism and Jehovism. Our 
remaining illustrations of the estimate that should be formed 
of this style of investigation, in which the weightiest interests 
are made to depend for their fate on the smallest things, shall 
be taken from the recent assaults on the book of Deuteronomy. 
The bishop of Natal assures us that there are many things in 
this book which demonstrate that it could not have been written 
by the author or authors of the four books preceding it; and 
that there is much in it rendering it all but certain that it must 
have been written by Jeremiah. 

One ground of this conclusion is an alleged difference of style 
and diction. There is, it is said, an elevation and development 
of language in this book transcending anything that had gone 
before, and showing it to be the production of a later age. 
Here, it must be remembered, that in supposing Moses to be 
the author of the book of Deuteronomy—with the exception, of 
course, of a few passages obviously by a later hand—we are left 
to regard it as written by him just at the close of his life, some 
_thirty years after the latest of the other books, and some forty 
years probably after having given existence to the book of 
Genesis. To this wide difference in time we must add a still 
more marked difference in circumstances. The mission of the 
great lawgiver is all but fulfilled. The promised land is in 
sight. The new generation he has seen grow up around him 
are about to enter upon it. The visions of wealth and power, 
of high material prosperity, are before them; and with these 
things will come the many subtle and potent dangers inseparable 
from them. Now it is that the man of God is about to see the 
fruits of his toil and sacrifice through a long life placed in the 
balance of the future. His eye is not dim, his strength is not 
abated, and his mental vigour we have a right to suppose is all, 
and even more than all, it has ever been. In such a position his 
long-schooled sagacity would foreshadow much, and inspiration 
enabled him to see further still. If the circumstances are 
possible which may be supposed to raise a man above himself, 
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and to give to his emotions, his imagination, and his language 
a new loftiness and force, surely such circumstances were here. 
But these are just the elements of the case which the cold 
rule-of-three temper of Dr. Colenso must be expected to under- 
rate. We expect him to be very expert in elongating his cata- 
logues of small differences or resemblances, and anything but 
expert in estimating the real causes of such appearances. 

It should be borne in mind, moreover, that the Hebrew 
language was a primitive, and, in a great degree, an undeveloped 
speech, not merely in the time of Moses, but long afterwards ; 
and when such a language is in course of transition, it is hardly 
possible to limit the measure of difference which may be per- 
ceptible between the writings of the same author in his youth 
and in his advanced age. The writer of this article published 
an octavo volume on a theological subject in 1834. Twenty 
years later he was asked to revise it for a reprint, but so widely 
had his notions of style changed in that brief interval, that to 
render the treatise less unsatisfactory to him in that respect, 
the revision became such that the book may be said to have been 
re-written. But if this could happen in a language so settled 
as our own in the present century, what might not have 
happened in this way in the age of Chaucer or Shakspeare, and 
still more in the age of Moses or David? For ourselves, we look 
with great distrust on all conjectures as to what may or may 
not be possible in such cases. In this view, we see nothing in 
the Moses of Deuteronomy that might not be the mature 
development of the Moses of the other books, bearing especially 
in mind the impulse and inspiration that must have been given 
to his genius and piety by circumstances so new, so extra- 
ordinary, and so momentous. 

What, then, is the character of these differences between this 
book of Deuteronomy and the preceding books which are 
regarded as bespeaking difference of authorship? Our space 
will not allow of our doing more than cite a few examples. It 
would be no little weariness to our readers to go through the 
whole catalogue which the bishop of Natal has brought together, 
and the profit in the end would be small. 

The word ‘law’ is said to be used in the book of Deuteronomy 
in reference to the whole law, while in the other books it is 
employed almost always in reference to particular laws. But, 
in fact, there are but two instances in which the Deuteronomist 
can be fairly said to use the term law as comprehending the 
entire legislation of the Pentateuch, and there are three in- 
stances in which it is so used in Exodus. Further, it is said 
that ‘Israel should possess the land of nations greater and 
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‘ mightier than itself, and that this was not said before. It was 
said in effect by the spies. But if it had not, is such ground 
sufficient for saying that the man who wrote Deuteronomy could 
not have written Exodus? Jehovah is said in Deuteronomy to 
have led the Israelites forty years in the wilderness. Be it so— 
this could not be said until the forty years had passed. The 
doctrine of one God is said to be distinctly asserted in Deu- 
teronomy, the former books having asserted no more than the 
pre-eminence of Jehovah. The objection is founded in miscon- 
ception. The modern missionary speaks of the gods of the 
Hindoos as ‘ gods,’ but never means by that to cede their reality. 
Such forms of expression are unavoidable, and Deuteronomy is 
open to this charge in common with the Exodus. Deuteronomy 
it is said promises long life to the obedient, and this is reckoned 
as a peculiarity. But what saith the commandment, ‘ That thy 
‘ days may be long in the land,’ and further, in the same book of 
Exodus, ‘There shall nothing be bereaved of young, nor be 
‘barren in thy land, and the number of thy days I will fulfil’ 
It is objected that Moses does not say in the other books that 
Jehovah had commanded him to teach the statutes he had 
delivered to the people. Let the readers turn to Ex. xxiv. 12, 
- xxxv. 1, 4; Lev. xiv. 34, xxvi. 46, xxvi. 34; Numb. xv. 2—18, 
22, 23, xxx. 16, xxxiii. 51, xxxv. 10, xxxvi. 13, and he will see 
that both ideas were common in the older books. In Deu- 
teronomy God is said to have called to Moses at Sinai, ‘out of 
‘the midst of the fire, whereas in Exodus he is said to have 
called ‘out of the cloud.’ Can this need a word of comment ? 
In reality, Deuteronomy speaks of the fire and the cloud as 
being present, and of the voice as coming from both! It is 
made an objection that in Deuteronomy Jehovah is said to 
‘inherit’ Israel, the expression being accounted new. But long 
before we read, ‘ take us for thine inheritance ;’ and also of ‘ the 
‘ mountain of thine inheritance.’ It is mentioned as a novelty 
that in Deuteronomy the people should be cautioned against 
‘ corrupting themselves’ when they should become full of good 
things in the land of Canaan. What more natural than that 
such a caution should not have been addressed to a people 
traversing a wilderness, and that it should be addressed to them 
when about to enter on a land flowing with milk and honey? 
It is noticed as if peculiar to Deuteronomy that idolatry is there 
condemned in every form as an abomination to Jehovah. Suffice 
it to say that in Exodus and Leviticus it is provided that the 
punishment of idolatry shall be death. Need we go further ? 
We can easily imagine that some of our readers on running 
their eye over these instances will suspect that we have been at 
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some pains to select from those presented the weakest we could 
find. But it is not so. We have taken these examples simply 
in the order in which they have been placed before us. And 
we feel bound to say, that in the history of controversy, and after 
a pretty long experience in that way, we have never met with 
anything more futile or more pitiable than are these fruits of 
this much-vaunted ‘higher criticism.’ If we hearken to this 
school of critics, we poor believers in the Bible are altogether at 
their mercy. If a shred from the texture of the old book is to 
be left to us, we must owe it to their humane consideration for 
our weakness, their philosophical forbearance. And the above, 
good reader—the above, is the sort of weapon by which this end 
is to be achieved! Was there ever such a meeting of pretension 
and absurdity. 

The conclusion which follows from the instances adduced is 
the conclusion we should have to present to our readers were we 
to extend our scrutiny to the remainder. Nor is the bishop 
more fortunate in his notion that Jeremiah must have written 
Deuteronomy, than in his attempt to prove that Moses could not 
have written it. The evidence presented on this point is of the 
same erring, small, and often frivolous description. Were there 
a considerable resemblance, and even identity, between the 
language and sentiments in the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
those said to be peculiar to Deuteronomy, we may well ask 
which, in that case, would be the most probable solution of the 
fact—that Jeremiah, familiar as he was with the writings of 
Moses, and admiring them as we may suppose he did, should 
have become consciously or unconsciously his imitator ; or that 
this supposed prophet, to forward some priestly device, resolved 
to play the impostor and the liar by sending forth a history 
purporting to be written by Moses, but of which Moses knew 
nothing? The evidence which should lead us to the latter con- 
clusion needs be very strong. But what is it? We shall see. 

The instances of alleged peculiarities in Deuteronomy which 
we have cited are from a list of twenty-two given by the bishop 
of Natal. To serve the object of the bishop this list should be, 
not only a list of differences as compared with the preceding 
books, but of resemblances as compared with the prophecies of 
Jeremiah. But what is the fact? Of the twenty-two, twelve 
do not recur in any form in Jeremiah; and of the ten remaining, 
six are found in the earlier books. Four only are thus left to 
identify Deuteronomy with Jeremiah, and of these four three are 
repeated by that prophet only partially, leaving the identity 
between him and the Deuteronomist to depend on one senti- 
ment out of the twenty-two cited! That sentiment moreover 
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is expressed in the words, ‘that Israel should fear the Lord, 
an idea not at all peculiar to Jeremiah, but common to all the 
later sacred writers from David downwards. 

The bishop gives another series of expressions found in the 
first four books of the Pentateuch, and said not to occur in 
Deuteronomy. Here again the instances cited are open to 
material exception, and some of them are of little significance. 
But the result is to show at least as great a difference between 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, as between that book and the 
earlier books. Hence, if these passages must be admitted as 
proving that Moses did not write Deuteronomy, they must be 
admitted as proving that Jeremiah did not write it. 

We next have a list of ten expressions found in Deuteronomy, 
and said not to be found in the other books. But these passages 
are so doubtful and trivial that even the bishop is obliged to 
confess that little dependence can be placed on them. They 
are indeed a soiled and ragged regiment, and we are glad to see 
that even Dr. Colenso is not quite sure that he should not be 
ashamed of being seen at the head of them. But there is 
another list of the same description, including twenty-three 
citations, deserving attention. Our ‘Layman’ has examined 


- this series with his wonted thoroughness and caution. The con- 


clusion is, that of the twenty-three instances said not to be found 
in the first four books, twelve are to be found there, fully or 
partially ; leaving eleven peculiar to Deuteronomy, and it is 
conceded that the greater part of this entire number come up, 
fully or partially, in Jeremiah. The scale here, it will be seen, 
turns somewhat in favour of the bishop’s reasoning, but without 
anything more than the most distant approximation towards 
the decision necessary to warrant his conclusion. Chaucer and 
Spencer, Shakspeare and Milton, have had their imitators in the 
history of English literature, and why should not something of 
this nature be seen in the literature of the Hebrews ? 

It will have been seen, that in judging concerning the bishop 
of Natal’s argument as designed to prove that Jeremiah wrote 
Deuteronomy, our attention must be restricted to instances 
which are common to Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, and which do 
not occur in the earlier books, or in writers contemporary with 
Jeremiah, or preceding him. But to set aside all the instances 
to be fairly eliminated by this process and some others, is to 
diminish the total numbers adduced to an almost incredible 
insignificance. By this means, strange to say, the positive 
evidence as to a common authorship in regard to the writings in 
question comes to be embraced in one phrase and three words! 
The writer, who, after the most minute and thorough investi- 
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gation, makes this assertion, adds,—‘ Thus much, however, may 
‘be admitted—the prophecies of Jeremiah present more points 
‘of agreement with Deuteronomy, both in sentiment and 
‘ phraseology, than any other of the works during the monarchy, 
‘ or afterwards, which have come down to us.’ True—but what of 
the points of difference? These belong to the question as much 
as the points of agreement. The fact is, the points of difference 
are more marked than the points of resemblance, and the discords 
between the two, when both are brought fully together, are 
really so great, that no dispassionate man, we think, on calmly 
looking at them, can entertain the thought of a common author- 
ship. We must refer the reader to the pages of our ‘Lay’ friend 
for a full statement of the evidence on which this conclusion 
rests. In truth, his demolition of the bishop’s argument is so 
complete as to be almost unique in the history of controversy, 
where the disputants may be supposed to have anything in 
common as regards intelligence and learning. 

The bishop naturally supposes that a man capable of writing the 
book of Deuteronomy must have been a man of power and genius, 
who would not fail to leave his impression on his times. It is 
this conclusion which leads him to fix on Jeremiah as the author. 
But if it be proved, as we feel sure it is, that Jeremiah was not 
the author, then it is clear the book could not have been written 
by any one in those later times of the Jewish monarchy. If the 
attempt to assign the work to Jeremiah has utterly failed, to 
attempt to assign it to any one else would be to fail still more 
egregiously. Nor is this all, we might dwell on the difference of 
style between the Deuteronomist and Jeremiah,— 


‘—and contrast the calm, stately, well-ordered, methodical rhetoric 
of Deuteronomy, so clear and simple, yet so full of energy and life, 
grandly majestic, yet without a tinge of pompousness, with the 
ever-varying strains of Jeremiah, full of abrupt transitions and 
dramatic constructions, pathos mingling with declamation, tender- 
ness with direct cursing, abounding in metaphor and vivid descrip- 
tion, yet often losing power by elaboration.* We might draw the 
picture of the two men from the characteristics of their writings. 
The one, with giant mind and eagle eye, master of himself, his 
subject, and his audience; simple and unassuming in manner, yet 
full of earnestness and latent fire; throwing his whole energies 
into the one purpose then before him; accustomed to authority, 
yet not fond of it; full of zeal for God and love for Israel; 
majestic, dignified. The other, sensitive and excitable, feeling in 
his own person all the woes of which he wrote; now burning with 
* These characteristics may be best perceived by a comparison of similar 
passages in the two authors. For this purpose, Deut. xxxviii., xxix. 1C, xxx., 
xxxil., and Jer. ii., iii. 5., xxii., xxiii, 8, xxxi., 1. 11, will be found suitable. 
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fiery indignation against his nation’s sins, and the next moment 
weeping with bitter sorrow over their punishment; essentially a 
man of feeling, carried away by his subject to write the transcript 
of his own sensations; weak and despairing, cursing the day when 
he was born, even doubting at times the reality of the future bless- 
ings God revealed to him; worn with woe and suffering—the 
“‘ weeping prophet.” ’—Pp. 190, 191. 


This contrast might have been more fully and effectively 
presented, but it is substantially just, and surely it is not too 
much to say, that the man who, in the face of such phenomena, 
could confound Jeremiah with Moses, must lack critical sagacity 
in an extraordinary degree. 

Dr. Colenso, it should be remembered, has placed himself 
under the training of professors in the school of the ‘higher 
‘criticism. He is before us, accordingly, as an instance of what 
that science can do when an intelligent man submits himself 
fully to its guidance. It becomes us to mark the result. And, 
truly, a very edifying result it is. Nothing could be more formi- 
dable than the apparent strength at the bishop’s command. He 
marshals his forces into battalion after battalion, and so covers 
the ground, that even veterans in war might well look grave as 

they first approach the scene of action. But nine-tenths of the 
visible array have no reality. Before the advance of assailants 
who have seen war, they disappear as with the smoke of the first 
volley. This is characteristic. It is the manner of this school to 
levy conscriptions on all hands, to put the contributions thus 
obtained into martial order with the most pedantic regard to 
military rule, taking it for granted, it would seem, that an army 
apparently so large, and so ostentatiously under discipline, will 
be presumed to be invincible. But approach the lines, and it 
will soon be found that these ranks are filled up for the most 
part with material from which no man can make soldiers—the 
withered, the lame, and the blind. 

We, of course, do not say that investigations of the sort under 
consideration have been in all cases fruitless. But ceding, in a 
measure, the reverse of that supposition, we say two things,— 
first, that in so far as the laws of such criticism are based on 
intelligence, they are not new; and, second, that if its chiefs 
have sometimes demolished an outwork, or caused the strife to 
be waged on a slightly different line of demarkation, they have 
at the same time helped us to ascertain more certainly than 
before the solid rock on which the walls, the bastions, and the 

great citadel of revealed truth have been constructed. The 
superficial, running hastily over Dr. Colenso’s pages, will pro- 
bably become sceptical ; while the student who examines them 
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thoroughly, will find them give an involuntary assistance to his 
faith. So it has been ever; and so it will be to the end. 

But, unhappily, the superficial who will never become students 
are a very numerous class. Even among the men set apart to 
the office of religious teaching, whether Conformist or Noncon- 
formist, this is to a large extent true. But in all things the 
superficial is short-lived. It is the well-rooted that will last on. 
The show on the surface may be especially conspicuous for a 
time, but the vitality beneath will force its way upwards in its 
season, and will bear fruit when the forward things which have 
no depth of earth shall have drooped and passed away. In the 
meanwhile the duty of the Church of God is plain. The 
Christian advocate must not deem superficiality below his notice. 
He must track it everywhere, and must unmask it everywhere. 
The more the infidelity, or the semi-infidelity, of the age is 
popular:zed, the more the truth and intelligence opposed to such 
speculations must be popularized. The Christian cause must not 
die of dignity. It must make its voice to be heard in the work- 
shop and in the market-place. Its cause is that of humanity, 
and it must be indifferent to nothing that concerns humanity. 
The enemy will iterate his blunders and ‘falsehoods unabashed, 
however often they may have been exposed and demolished. 
He will flatter himself that this iteration will be accepted, espe- 
cially by the class of minds prepared to receive his kind 
of teaching, as a proof that he has not been answered. It 
should be remembered, that it has not been ours to force the 
discussion of such questions into the prominence it now holds 
through the general press of this country. This sweeping away 
of the old landmarks between the religious and the secular, and 
making a common newspaper commodity of themes so sacred has 
been the work—and we must add, the fitting work—of the 
assailants of revelation. We accept the condition of things 
which has been made thus imperative, but it is far from being 
in accordance with our feeling that such subjects should be 
thrust on the public notice through such channels, and too often 
by men so little competent to the office they assume. Even 
here, indeed, we may see the signs of good along with the evil. 
The fact that religious discussion is thus everywhere, comes from 
another—viz., from its being well known that interest in the sub- 
ject, in some form or other, is everywhere. When men aim to 
move the general forces of society in this manner against religion, 
they reveal their estimate of its strength. Weak things are 
despised, and the natural indication of contempt is silence. 

But though society never evinced a stronger disposition to 
retain within it a religious element of some kind, it is not less 
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manifest that the tendency prevalent over a wide surface is 
singularly opposed to anything of that nature which shall be 
very clearly defined. During many centuries past men have 
seemed to imagine they could define anything. The most awful 
mysteries, such as the Trinity and the Incarnation, were not too 
mysterious to be brought within the framework of human 
speech. But with multitudes all that is of the past. In place 
of supposing they could define everything, men have now come 
to think it best not to attempt to define anything. To them the 
sharp lines of theological. thought, which so fascinated their 
forefathers, are painful offensive. Give them a hazy unseitled- 
ness instead, and they have sea-room—they can become poetical, 
sentimental, rhetorical, almost anything they please. It is not 
often we can cite the Saturday Review with approval on 
religious subjects, but on this point it has expressed itself so 
justly and wisely that we shall quote its utterances :— 


‘There is nothing masculine enough in the mental fibre of the 
present generation for pure disbelief. It is incapable of the hard 
trenchant atheism of the last century. Its peculiarity is rather a 
dreamy, sentimental delight in the vague. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries, Christianity suffered a good deal from the passion for 
precise definitions, which was the form into which all the earnest 
religion of the time moulded itself. In this ninetenth century, the 
tendency is diametrically the reverse. There is a positive passion 
for indistinctness. The ideal of a religious belief in the present day 
is an indefinite proposition doubtfully entertained. The model of a 
popular preacher is the man who can surround muddy expositions 
of doctrine with tender thoughts and beautiful imaginings. Of 
course, the sharp-edged formularies of an age that loved definitions 
require a good deal of abrasion before they can suit a generation of 
a temper so different. But it is not in the nature of minds of this 
class definitively to object to any formularies. Such a view would 
involve an expression of opinion far too decided. They only scruple 
at them. They admit the Creed to be a defensible statement of a 
possible hypothesis, and they do not deny that the Articles, or some 
of them, are plausible propositions in which it is quite conceivable 
that some truth may exist. And they would possibly go on to 
observe that loving natures would discover great human thoughts in 
both of them. But their difficulties arise from the fact, which they 
freely recognise, that loving natures which happen to turn their 
attention in an opposite direction may also discover great human 
thoughts in propositions diametrically the reverse. It is absurd to 
fling the terms “atheist” and “infidel” and ‘believers in a 
different God” at thinkers of this type. They are merely making 
sentimental efforts to construct a creed out of gushing phrases; and 
if they can induce a considerable number of persons to accept this 
substitute for definite convictions, they may be doing a very 
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perceptible public service. For, after all, if you can once prevail 
upon yourself to believe in them, gushing phrases are perfectly safe 
from refutation; and if you are armed with a sufficient quantity of 
them you may look down with contempt at the assaults of science or 
the ravages of criticism. 

‘It cannot be denied that there is a good deal, philosophically, to 
be said for this hazy frame of mind. . . . The new doctrine 
spreads like wildfire among the highly-educated class that furnishes 
the leading men of the Universities and the lay professions, but it 
will be a hard matter to teach it to less cultivated minds. As it is, 
it makes no way among women, and does not penetrate even 
scantily into the strata of society that are usually ranked as the 
middle class. It is obvious that you cannot teach that which you 
cannot state distinctly. Nor, if you could, would those who are 
taught listen. The taste for the vague is purely artificial Human 
nature instinctively yearns for the precise. Unless the new doctrine 
can cast itself into some shape that minds of all calibres can 
apprehend, it is probably destined to a very ephemeral existence. 
There is one contingency, indeed, which will help it to perpetuate, 
if not itself, at least its consequences. If it succeeds in ousting the 
older forms of Anglican belief which have hitherto monopolized the 
field, it may meet with a fate which has befallen very refined and 
sublimated schools of philosophy before now. It may become a 
mere cloak for the negation of all belief, and for the practical results 
which inevitably follow. The kind of teaching which is captivating 
many clever men at the Universities and in London will address 
itself in vain to average minds; and if it should ever come to pass 
that nothing else is offered to the mass of mankind, the moral 
consequences will be deplorable. It is a fallacy to rely too much 
on the high moral character of those who are the foremost 
innovators. Their moral habits were formed, not by the belief 
they have adopted, but by the belief which they have left. The 
marks of transcience and instability which are traceable in this 
movement, and its inapplicability to the mass of human kind, tend 
to encourage the idea that it is rather a passing stage in the 
development of some much larger change than a permanent resting- 
place in the history of religious thought.’ 


It iseven so. The style of writing of which Mr. Maurice may be 
taken as the great exemplar, is an artificial affair from beginning 
to end. It is as much a mere fashion as the pigtail of the last 
century or the crinoline of the present, and its destiny is to 
prepare the way to a settled scepticism, or to be abandoned as a 
sham which men of sense should never have tolerated. 

It is not at all surprising that this school should be forward in 
finding excuses for the men who are labouring so assiduously to 
impeach the authority of Holy Scripture. The haze which they 
prefer in Christian doctrine they prefer in Christian evidence. 
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A very definite doctrine of Inspiration would seem to require a 
definite creed, and from the same feeling they accept neither. 
Everything done to impair Scriptural authority is so much done 
to bring unsettledness into Scripture teaching. Let the book 
come to be regarded as a compilation of true and false, and the 
true admitted to be in it will become an ever-varying quantity, 
determined in each case by the accidents of a man’s individuality. 
The test of truth will pass inevitably from the external authority 
to the inner light. Men who labour to destroy, or all but to 
destroy, the Old Testament, and who tell us that when they have 
done all they mean to remain believers in Christianity, deceive 
themselves, or would deceive others. 

The shadow of the cloud-land theology, of which we have 
spoken, has not come so near to us as Evangelical Nonconformists 
wholly without effect. It would be strange if a tendency which 
has diffused itself so widely had not affected us in any way. 
But, hitherto, effects of this nature have been so faint and partial 
as to be hard to find, and hard to estimate when you have found 
them. High-sounding verbiage, or dilettanti refinements, which 
really mean nothing, are among the last things to find acceptance 
in our churches—as the men who venture upon such follies soon 
~ learn to their cost. Not a congregation among us has deserted 
its faith during the last hundred years, and if a minister has 
done so he has had to seek his home elsewhere. This con- 
servation of the truth comes, in great part, from the voluntary 
character of our churches, and from the use of the simplest means 
to that end. 

It is the present position of our Established Church, we regret 
to say, which shadows forth the great mischief of the future. 
Every new sign of division within the pale of that Church, 
becomes to those who are intent upon upholding it, a new motive 
to latitudinarian thought. The measure in which the Church- 
establishment principle becomes so conditioned as to sanction the 
true and the false, is the measure in which its adherents are 
tempted to soften, if not to overlook, such distinctions. It is 
often said that there is more liberty in the Church of England 
than among the sects. In some respects this is true; but a 
liberty to differ which places nearly all differences on the same 
level, is not liberty but license. To plead for the English Church 
on this ground, is to proclaim the great principle on which it rests 
as a constant say and unsay, and to make it evident that it has 
become as rotten as expediency can make it. We scarcely need 
say, that in this view, the Church of England ceases to be a 
Church, and becomes a scheme of policy in which truth is subor- 
dinated to convenience. In such a system, every good man 
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consents to minister truth on the known condition of aiding bad 
men in ministering error on as large, and probably on a larger 
scale. When we call to mind the multitude of people nominally 
of the Church of England, to whom this most unedifying spec- 
tacle is presented day by day, and who are so little shocked by 
it as still to be Church people, need we marvel at almost any 
form of moral or religious laxity found in English society? If 
truth and sincerity are to have their home anywhere, it surely 
should be in what claims to be by eminence the Church of God ; 
and if these qualities are seen to be thus flagrantly wanting 
there, what wonder if they should be found wanting still more 
lamentably lower down ? 

Now, when we say that this is a state of things that should 
come to an end, let it not be supposed that we are prompted in 
so doing by a selfish regard to some sectarian interest. It is true, 
if what is called the Church of England ceased to be connected 
with the State, the prestige which that Church enjoys in that 
respect would cease. But it would soon probably be seen that, 
upon the whole, the various sections of Nonconformity had more 
to lose than to gain by that change. No doubt, the Episcopalian 
Church, which is now considered to be one, would become several 
—High-Church, Low-Church, Tractarian-Church, Broad-Church ; 
but those bodies would continue to take the vast preponderance 
of wealth and rank along with them, and in all probability a 
large majority of the nation. The disgraceful anomalies by 
which Episcopalianism in this country has been so long dis- 
figured might then be wholly, or in great part, swept away. 
Nearly the whole case of the Nonconformists as against the 
members of that communion would have to be given up. 
Rationalism, as perpetuated under Episcopal sanction in some 
quarters ; and Sacerdotalism, as preached under the same sanction 
in others, would still provoke antagonism, and furnish ground for 
standing apart from such fellowships. But neither Rationalism 
nor Sacerdotalism are special to English Episcopacy. Specula- 
tions of that sort are as old and as wide-spread as Christendom, 
They are aberrations which come from what is common to human 
nature, and their place at this time, as between Church and 
Dissent, is a mere accident. We could hope in such circum- 
stances for large help to the cause of revealed truth from 
Episcopalian learning. The erudition of Oxford and Cambridge 
need not decline. The Christian priesthood might still be, as 
much as it has ever been, a priesthood of letters. But our common 
Christianity would be freed from the cloud of obloquy which 
now rests upon it in the estimation of men who think on such 
questions intelligently and independently. Not a few who now 
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refuse to present themselves for ‘holy orders’ would do so, feeling 
that they could so do consistently with honour and self-respect. 
Many, too, who now scruple to connect themselves with the formu- 
laries of that Church, would readily accept them as revised and 
left to afreer use. The field of discussion, as between Episcopa- 
lians and other bodies would be brought within very narrow 
limits, and it would be the fault of our Churchmen if the change 
did not work greatly to their advantage. 


Arr. II.—(1.) Guide to the Western Alps. By Joun Batt, M.R.S.A., 
F.L.S8., &c., late President of the Alpine Club. 


(2.) The Alpine Journal. By Mempers or THE 
(3.) The Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps. By Rev. 8. W. Kine. 
FRGS. 


.(4.) Voyage Pittoresque dans les Alpes. Par H. B. pE Saussure. 
(5.) Mountaineering in 1861. By Joun Tynvatt, F.R.S. 


In England people are somewhat satiated with Swiss stories and 
Alpine adventure. They vote Mont Blanc cockney,and never wish 
to hear again of Lake Leman. Yet in this present July, eighteen 
hundred and sixty four, we boldly affirm that the best cure for 
our weariness of Swiss travellers is to be found in Switzerland. 
Refusing to bow to the great goddess Novelty, we affirm that 
the mountain country which gathers in the shape of a hood 
round northern Italy, and shelters her within its folds from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, is the true pleasaunce of Europe. 
Though the Robinson family and Brown, pére et fils, be our 
fellow travellers, we prefer the sights to be seen in the great 
European Highlands, to all others during our summer holiday. 
The more wearied we are by the daily work we have to do in 
our English hive, the more we shall value a month’s, or better 
still three months’, walking in this garden of the nineteenth cen- 
tury soul. The Pyrenees have astrong party of advocates. Iceland 
is curiously ugly, and Norway has a Scandinavian flavour that 
pleases our English tastes, but the vor populi decides rightly 
when it chooses the highest mountain district within reach for 
a place of refreshment. Exhaustion, mental and physical, is 
repaired along ‘high level’ routes. .The immediate presence of 
such rudimental facts of creation as are best seen in the rough 
action of mountain forces, seems to heal the doubt which weighs 
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heavy on many of us. The wilderness of snow and rock that 
lies in the centre of our over-wrought civilization, is an oasis 
of virgin soil, most valuable alike to the perplexed thinker or 
the worker for daily bread. Parsons, lawyers, philosophers, 
arists, or manufacturers, do well to escape to it from laboratory, 
desk, or pulpit. The class who may expect to profit least are the 
horde of idlers who carry from town to town the evils of gos- 
sipping society. Even they must gain in health, and that is no 
light advantage in these days of nervous disease. Our readers 
will smile at the notion of a wilderness where hotels group 
themselves like mushrooms in every popular spot, and where 
the profession of “touring” is carried to its worst limit ; we 
must only advise them to pass Alpine Horns and other nuisances 
with calm philosophy, and to be thankful that man can do 
so little to spoil the scene. Let them spend a few francs as an 
acknowledgment of their common humanity, even with the 
wretches who offer bits of coloured glass through which the 
landscape may be seen lilac or red, according to taste. Dauphiny 
dirt, Swiss avarice, and cockney companions may be and do 
their worst. Righi Picnicers, and Interlaken “ fashionables,” 
and Chamouny heroes of the Mer diGlace, do not soil the Alpine 
snows. It is cockney to be disturbed by cockneys in presence 
of the solemn pine-forests ; the young leaping torrents, graceful 
and savage as leopards in their play; and the mountain 
summits above, when our highest perceptions are, or at least 
may be, in full activity. We should turn our faces towards the 
wilderness of surging crests, and its air, blowing fresh on us, will 
cure the petty vexations of the plain. Its life, animal and vege- 
table, its flowers and insects, seem to be fresh from the creative 
Hand, and as we climb from height to height all natural forces, 
organic or inorganic, confront us with stronger personality. In 
contact with them our human powers assert themselves more 
fully than in the lowlands. Let our readers who can, taste of 
this Alpine intoxication, and give themselves up to the quick- 
ened sensation, and the pleasant conscidusness of renewed 
strength, which the touch of our mother earth can give. We 
shall find her in her primitive grandeur among the mountains, 
and half unconsciously we may regain some of the simple faith 
that loved high places, and thought them the abode of gods. 
The streaming families who wander from valley to valley, the 
walking gentlemen who perch in curious altitudes on higher 
ledges, may not know what fine things are happening to them. 
So much the better. We recommend our friends in all highlands 
to trouble their brains as little as is consistent with hotel bills 
and other irritants, to let their ‘general knowledge’ rest, and 
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not even to study Murray too severely. We are half inclined to 
say, ‘Don’t sketch’—at least not what is most beautiful—for nine- 
tenths of amateurs insist on improving what they see, and im- 
mediately lose the sense of its beauty. Before we leave home, 
or on wet days in dreary inns, we can, if so inclined, get up the 
latest névé theory better, if mere amateurs out for a holiday, 
than in presence of the coiled glaciers themselves. We advise 
unscientific tourists at the most to read the introductory chapters 
of Mr. Ball’s ‘Guide to the Western Alps,’ and not to trouble 
themselves about rock strata and ice formations, when a scene 
is before them that may remain a ‘joy for ever,’ if they know 
how to receive its beauty. However, let Mr., Mrs., and the Misses 
Robinson amuse themselves as they like ; if they can be content 
to be like very children, and bask and read in the Alpine pas- 
tures, so much the better. Twenty years ago, most travellers 
knew everything and felt nothing; we are learning to reverse 
the process which may suit wanderers in Italy or France, or 
other historic countries, but would spoil the good of a holiday 
among the hills. 

Nothing is more characteristic of our modern way of thinking 
than the change in our travelling instincts. Of late we have 
begun most of us really to love Nature, to search out her truths, 
and to apply Art, whether of words or canvas, to her glorification. 
Failing certain oracles reverenced by our forefathers, we turn to 
her with a hope that Pan is at least greater than Rénan, and 
that earth’s history, with all it includes, may prove firmer 
standing-ground than other sciences have been. 

Have any of our readers looked through the old books of 
travel that abound in sonorous descriptions of ‘horrid shades’ 
and ‘frightful solitudes’; their writers being in great haste to 
spend their raptures in the nearest town where their high heels 
and pigtails will be safe from any stray ‘genius of the frowning 
‘mountain.’ The illustrations to such ‘itineraries’ are incom- 

rehensible. What could their designers have thought they saw ? 
They seem to us to have had different organs of sight from ours, 
and to have had quite other perceptions of all natural objects. 
Before the false picturesqueness of the last century was the 
fashion, there were not wanting shrewd observers of men and 
cities, unconscious, however, of our modern pleasures of travel. 
The remarks, for instance, of Montaigne, as he crossed Switzer- 
land, would hardly suit the mood of even the least enthusiastic 
Robinson. The closest observer of his time, he has left us, 
through his secretary, minute descriptions of Swiss cookery, 
Swiss spas, and a passing word on Swiss controversy, but 
nothing of the Alps. It is hard to realize that until about 
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eighty years ago they were as undiscovered as the mountains 
of the moon, and only thought of, if at all, as montagnes 
maudites, to be avoided by civilized persons. We can imagine 
the antique people of the lake villages, full of strange beliefs 
about the distant summits, driving the piles on which their huts 
rested as far as they could from dangers of bears and other 
enemies that came down from the place of cloud and snow; but 
how was it that the great men of historic times never glanced 
up except askance at the watching mountains? The great 
reformers of Zurich and Geneva seem not to have guessed that 
their controversies would some day be replaced by a fresh 
revelation of truth to a weary and ‘doubting generation’ from 
the heights of the wilderness that bordered their plain. Voltaire, 
looking from his villa on the Rhone at the Mont Blanc range 
that bounded his horizon, wrote of the summits, qui pressent 
les enfers, yet the restless old man must often have seen the 
rising blush, the livid paleness, with which they bid farewell to 
the sun in a vision of almost awful beauty. It is true, he said of 
Lake Leman, mon lac est le premier, but we question if its 
celebrated trout did not strengthen his approval. If only out of 
opposition to him, one would have expected Rousseau to have 
had some love of the beautiful snow desert ; but the soi-disant 
hermit liked to keep within the sound of literary fighting. His 
Clarens, ‘ birthplace of deep love,’ may have suited Julie and 
St. Preux ; but we, contemporaries of the Alpine Club, do not 
linger in its theatrical sunshine, nor among Lord Byron’s Alps. 
Is there one sincere traveller left who would express his feelings 
on the Wingern pass in the language of Manfred? We abjure 
the prophet of our fathers when he speaks of a glacier as a 
‘frozen hurricane.’ It is worth while to trace the change of 
thought, if not to its sources, which are numberless, at least to 
the first traveller who did not patronize the mountain-world, but 
was content to search out humbly and reverently its splendid 
truths. We think the Alpine Club, and the mixed multitude 
that follow them, owe him much as their real leader. 

Our readers, who we hope mean each one of them to ascend 
some mountain this season, be it Scotch, Pyrenean, or Alpine, 
will please to remember at the moment of their keenest 
pleasure, that M. de Saussure, of Geneva, is their guide. As 
the chief and pattern Alpine adventurer, we introduce him to 
any who are yet unacquainted with him ; and there is no book 
we so cordially recommend for a wet day at Zermatt or Cha- 
mouny a the Voyage Pittoresque, extracted from his larger 
work, a boy, de Saussure had the mountain fever, and he is 
not ashamed to confess to his powdered and rouged contem- 
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poraries the delight his first climb among the rocks of Saléve, 
near Geneva, gave him. For forty years he travelled among 
mountains, carefully studying their facts, and patiently observing 
the smali and great phenomena of the Alpine world. He may 
be said to have discovered it as Magelhaens discovered the 
Pacific, or Vasco de Gama the Indian Ocean. As he crossed 
and recrossed the passes that lie around Mont Blanc, and spied 
out its secrets from the lower mountains that make its court, a 
longing to ascend it became the chief wish of his life, for he 
fancied that he should then be able to find in the diverging 
crests that would be mapped before him some clue to their 
formation. Now, when the way up Mont Blanc has become 
almost a high road, we can with difficulty appreciate the energy 
of de Saussure; but at that time, some eighty years ago, even 
the chamois hunters of the neighbourhood feared the upper 
glaciers with superstitious terror. They believed that in the 
snow valleys, near the summit of the great mountain, men 
suffered from a poisonous heat that produced fevers and fatal 
torpor. Stories were told of some that had already gained a 
great height, and who, looking up between cliffs of livid ice, 
saw the heavens as a black abyss overhead. In 1741, even 
the valley of Chamouny had a most evil repute; and the two 
Englishmen who explored it, armed to the teeth, were considered 
to have performed a feat worthy of eccentric Britons. M. de 
Saussure, and his faithful though very absurd imitator M. Bourrit, 
had, however, not only made acquaintance with the scenery 
around Mont Blanc, but had made such good friends with the 
simple Chamouniards, that the distinguished savant gained from 
them help in his siege of their fortress which even his high 
rewards would not have bought. Many ways were tried to the 
summit, which was anxiously scanned from the Buet, that 
clumsy, respectable bill, then considered the highest accessible 
in Europe. On the western side of Mont Blanc, de Saussure 
climbed high in the direction followed so gallantly by 
Messrs. Kennedy and Hudson, when they broke down the 
Chamouny monopoly of the great mountain in 1854. We like 
to picture the Genevese philosopher, in wig and flowing coat, 
and all the dignified array of eighteenth-century fashions, facing 
the avalanches of rocks that Dr. Tyndall calls ‘ Devil's cavalry,’ 
and clinging with his ruffled hands to frozen rocks never touched 
before. We share his ingenuous disappointment when the state 
of the snow checked his further advance. We are ready to 
admire with him the evening scene he witnessed from his hut 
on the aiguille du godter. His earnest and quiet truthfulness 
of description has never since been surpassed, and modern 
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climbers seldom see sunset under the same conditions ; so we 
translate, without apology, from the first account of a night 
spent on the snows of Mont Blane :— 


‘The evening mist, which tempered the sun’s splendour by its thin 
veil, and half concealed the vast expanse below our feet, was a zone 
of richest purple that clasped the western horizon, while to the east 
the snows that form the base of Mont Blanc, coloured by this glow, 
were a grand and strange sight. As the mist became condensed and 
sank, the zone grew narrower and brighter until it was as red as 
blood. At the same instant some little clouds, that rose above the 
line of colour, darted such brilliant rays that they seemed stars or 
burning meteors.’ 


Later, when the cold grey of night had come like death upon 
the scene, and the stars that shine at that height without scintil- 
lation were gazing at him in their severe calm, the philosopher 
tells us how the repose and terrible silence that reigned in that 
vast space, made yet vaster by imagination, inspired him with a 
sort of fear: it seemed to him asif he had survived the universe, 
and that its corpse lay stretched before him. 

He felt the intoxication of space, which some know who have 
ascended to great heights, and the oppressive consciousness of 
life when no responsive life helps us to confront the vast pheno- 
mena of inorganic matter. Alone, with heaven above and earth 
beneath, we feel most terror when their manifestations are most 
beautiful. We can easily understand the fear of the first guides 
who looked down from a livid summit of perpetual snow, bathed 
in the dull light of its thin atmosphere, upon the darkened plains 
below. 

At last, almost by accident, the way up Mont Blane was found. 
A party of Chamouny mountaineers setting out, as they had often 
done before, with a vague hope of earning de Saussure’s reward, 
met at the entrance to their village a surly, determined young 
fellow, just returning from a three days’ ramble among aiguilles 
and crevasses. He suspected by their manner that they meant 
serious work, and he, afterwards so well known as Jacques 
Balmat, dit le Mont Blanc, was not the man to relinquish to 
others what had been for years the dream of his life. Giving 
himself time only to change his frozen clothes and relieve his 
wife’s anxiety, he followed the exploring party, who admitted him 
somewhat unwillingly to their enterprise. They reached the 
crest which leads from the Dome du godtu to the summit of 
Mont Blanc together; but Balmat, having ventured along it 
further than the others, found on turning that they had gone 
back and Jeft him. Piqued by their conduct, he resolved to 
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rsevere alone in his attempt, and, crossing the Grand Plateau, 
he would probably have got up, but for a fog which came down 
angrily, and drove him before it. Then began his solitary 
struggle with difficulties, probably never since equalled in Alpine 
adventure. Strength and courage failed ; his eyes, inflamed by 
the snow, saw on every object great stains of blood, and while he 
sat for awhile, and buried his head in his hands, night came on 
—a night that must be spent in a place, of which the dangers, 
real or imaginary, were then a hundred-fold what they could be 
now. Strange thoughts must have beset Balmat, justly named 
le Mont Blanc, as he crouched in the snow, and listened to the 
hiss of the near avalanches, the groaning glaciers, and all the 
mountain sounds, so alien to human ears that they are worse 
than silence. He said nothing of his experiences when he 
returned next day, and threw himself on some hay in his barn to 
recover. Three weeks afterwards he completed the ascent, 
taking with him a Chamouny doctor, Paccard by name. And so, 
at last, the calotte, or skull-cap of the giant, was reached in 
August, 1776. 

We can imagine Dr. Tyndall’s excitement if he were to hear 
that the Matterhorn had been ascended, but how much greater 
must have been de Saussure’s when he knew that his forty 
years’ scheme might be realized. He immediately attempted to 
follow Balmat’s track, but bad weather forced him to wait another 
year. He spent the winter in Provence, making observations 
that might serve him in his great experiment. We dwell on his 
Alpine achievements, well known as they are to the lovers of 
such literature, both because he is the chief of all recent explorers, 
and because his narrative is a model of quiet strength, uniting 
the science which distinguishes the best French accounts of great 
ascents with the frank simplicity of our English mountaineers. 
It was a brave resolve of de Saussure’s to camp out for four 
nights on the snows of the great mountain with his seventeen 
guides; but a lesser time would not have served his purpose 
of scientific observation. We feel for the illustrious savant 
in pursuit of knowledge, when he describes himself in the 
little tent, tightly pegged down in a snow-pit the guides had 
scooped, with his companions who lay closely packed, all more or 
less violently sea-sick from the effects of the rarefied air. “We 
gladly go out with him, and watch the moon hanging in space 
that was ‘ black as ebony,’ and sympathize with his wish for day 
—the day that should unroll before him the Alpine ranges, and, 
as he hoped, explain to him the secret of ridge and valley, 
granite aiguille and calcareous crest. Yet, when he did attain 
the summit, the fatigue which he, in common with most who 
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reach great heights, suffered, morally and physically, made him 
‘trample the snow under his feet with a sort of anger rather than 
‘with any sense of pleasure.’ He stayed there three hours and 
a half, which he spent in eager observation, now and then obliged 
to draw quick breaths when thought for a second slackened his 
respiration. De Saussure found no help to his geological diffi- 
culties in the view he had of the rent and distorted Alps, but, at 
least, he paved the way for future observers in the very frank- 
ness with which he confessed that he was baftled ; indeed, one of 
his best claims to our respect is his impartial truth, which loved 
to collect accurate facts, and avoided the snare of systematising. 
The physical difficulties he experienced only spurred him to fresh 
efforts, where they were more possible to human strength than 
on the summit of Mont Blanc. Within a year he spent his 
memorable fortnight on the Col du Géant, an almost unknown cleft 
in the range of the Mont Blanc precipices, 11,000 feet above the 
sea level. He gave it its name, that has since become so familiar 
in English ears by the descriptions of-Principal Forbes and Dr. 
Tyndall, and also by the accident there in 1860, when two 
Englishmen and a guide were lost in a crevasse below the highest 

int. 

In a hut six feet square, that let in the snow between the 
stones, de Saussure encountered tempests of the upper air that 
we can hardly imagine, for the play of the elements among those 


' riven peaks and wastes of tormented snow is a battle of Titans. 


At times it seemed as if human strength and ingenuity must 
have failed, and that the whole party must be swept away in the 
whirl of eddying storm; but the Genevan philosopher was well 
repaid on calmer evenings, when, after his companions had lain 
down, he sat alone and noted the day’s work ; and that done, for 
there was no dilettantism in his thoughts, he lifted his eyes with 
the delight of a man who has earned his reward on the weird 
beauty of the place. ‘The air,’ he says, ‘ had that perfect pure- 
‘ness and limpidity which Homer ascribes to the atmosphere of 
‘Olympus, while the valleys, filled with condensed vapour, 
‘seemed a region of thick darkness.’ 

But we must not linger too long with M. de Saussure, though 
hig truthful painting of the mountains he loved is still the best 
written picture we have of them. His work was done in earnest 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, and therefore he did not surfeit 
of Alpine beauty, as so many travellers do. It revealed itself to 
him unsought, and therefore he wrote of it without artifice of 
style, unlike many who write a book about the finest scenery, 
chiefly to prove how grand their phrases can be. 

For about fifty years after the first ascent, the heroes who 
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went up Mont Blanc, as a fine spirited thing to do, were chiefly 
occupied about themselves, and the histories of their achieve- 
ments forms a peculiar literature quaintly absurd. Once in the 
regulation uniform of masks, spectacles, and worsted hoods, plain 
Englishmen lost themselves in bombast. Last summer we were 
amused by a gushing Frenchman who shed two tears and 
shouted ‘ Victory’ ! as he bestrode the celebrated dos d’dne of 
of the great mountain, but it is not long since our briskest 
adventurers used to weep as they left solid ground for the 
glacier. Much shuddering was the fashion among the crevasses, 
and every time the track of Dr. Hamel’s unfortunate expedition 
was crossed, fresh rhapsodies were invented. It is hard to guess 
why these excited tourists encountered so many perils. A vague 
hope of seeing the Mediterranean seems to have been one 
attraction, but still stronger the thought that they were observed 
from below—possibly, as one of them remarks, by ‘female forms.’ 
The congratulations of ‘gentlemen of all nations’ appears to 
have consoled another for his struggles among impossible ice- 
fissures and supernatural precipices. Can we blame the 
Chamouny guides who could confer celebrity if they did charge 
a hundred pounds for the article, including, as it did, discharges 
of cannon that should from time to time renew the interest of 
the ‘female forms’ and other observers ? 

For long the Mont Blanc range was the subject of so much 
vulgar excitement that we do not wonder at the rush of less 
cockney tourists towards the Monte Rosa district as soon as its 
inns became tolerable ; but there is, we think, a reaction setting 
in towards the great king of the Alps. The range of which 
Mont Blanc is the centre is, strange to say, less known than 
others of quite recent fashion : much remains to discover from 
the Col du Bonhomme to Desiéres, and we confess our loyalty 
to him does not waver even in presence of the massive giants of 
Zermatt or the sharp horns of the Aletsch range. Mont Blanc 
strikes the imagination by its known pre-eminence, and it is 
made classic by scientific expeditions, in which we have to 
remark, the French excel. Our Alpine climbers know probably 
individually more than the amateur Frenchmen who take to 
mountaineering, but the most persevering and valuable work 
has been done by our continental neighbours. We can set no 
English expedition beside that of Messrs. Martins and Bravais, 
who were first, among many other observations, to see the 
sunset from the summit of the great mountain, so strangely 

lorious a sight, that we quote M. Bravais’ account of it. 
aving described the shadow of Mont Blanc rising gradually, 
with clearly defined limits in the atmosphere, he says :— 
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‘The air above the cone of shadow was tinged with the rosy 
purple that is seen on high mountains at sunset. The colour, more 
intense at the edge of the shadow, increased the splendour of the 
phenomenon. The reader must imagine besides, the summits of 
the Aosta ranges projecting each their separate shadow on the 
atmosphere, with visible outline, their bases greenly dark, and 
above the purple air sharply edged by its deep rose band of 
separation. The laws of perspective caused all these lines to con- 
verge towards the summit of the shadow of Mont Blanc ; that is to 
say, to the point where we felt our own shadows should be projected. 
It seemed as if an invisible being were placed on a throne that was 


fringed with fire, and that angels with flaming wings bowed before 
him in adoration.’ 


The magnificent Auroras that M. Bravais had witnessed in 
the north did not, he says, rival the beauty of the sight. For 
many reasons few Alpine travellers can hope to see its like ; yet 
more of the strangely beautiful atmospheric changes of the 
higher air might be observed if the climbing brotherhood were 
not in such a schoolboy hurry, and cared as much for observation 
as for hand-over-hand scrambling. Certainly, it is hard to take 
calm note of things when a man is astride of a knife edge of 
snow or standitig poised like Hermes on one foot, some fourteen 
thousand feet above sea level, there not being room for the 
second ; yet the vigour of our British youth ought to be equal to 
French or Swiss powers. An enterprising Paris photographer 
got up his camera in 1861 to the top of Mont Blanc, and did his 
best to work, though with little success. A French artist, M. 
Loppé, who accompanied him, however, set up his easel, and 
sketched in oils the principal effects of colour in the vast 
panorama ; no trifling feat, in the thin air, so exhaustive to mind 
and body that the strongest are demoralized in it: but M. Loppé 
is among the most uncompromising mountain explorers. We 
congratulate the Alpine Club on having elected him one of their 
five honorary members, for he unites the instincts of true art 
with the prowess of an indefatigable climber. 

If we praise French expeditions, and place de Saussure at the 
head of Alpine discoveries, we claim for an Englishman (Prin- 
cipal Forbes) the next place. He saved Mont Blanc’s reputation 
when the venerable giant was most bespattered by cockneyism. 
We shall not do more than allude to his memorable discovery of 
the modern glacier theory, which, however its details have been 
developed by others, remains his. We have nothing now to say 
of the claims of Monseigneur Rendu to pre-discovery, or of Dr. 
Tyndall’s splendid elucidations ; we do not mean our readers to 
indulge in any theorising or disputing during their holiday, but 
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we recommend them Forbes’ works as most charming among the 
many modern books of Swiss travel. He revived right appre- 
ciation of mountain truth, he set the tide of Alpine fashion 
towards new objects, and the exploits of a few real lovers of the 
untrodden ice-world soon dimmed the glories of the Chamouny 
heroes. Ten years ago the Pennine range between St. Bernard 
and the Matterhorn was hardly known, and even Monte Rosa 
was little explored. One or two enterprising natives had reaped 
the first fruits of its Zumstein Spitze and Vincent Pyramide. 
The Riffelberg inn was not. The surrounding mountains, many 
of them not greatly inferior to Mont Blanc in height, were a 
great discovery for our energetic Britons, who took possession of 
the leading summits as fast or faster than guides could be found 
to go with them. We think the sense of property has rather 
prejudiced our English friends in favour of this their private 
playground ; and it is natural, as one of the Alpine fraternity 
remarks, that a man should prefer his own wild beast that he 
has tamed to other people’s pets. There need, however, be no 
bitterness in the controversy between the votaries of Monte Rosa 
and Mont Blanc, for either range is supreme in the peculiar 
grandeur of noblest mountains. We think the lovers of the 
Bernese Oberland, however proudly they may quote the great 
Aletsch glacier as the largest in Europe, cannot put their deso- 
late wastes of snow, their inharmoniously grouped ‘horns,’ in 
competition with the Italian queen, or with the graceful aiguilles 
of the king of our mountains. The special picturesqueness of 
the Bernese valleys we suppose attracted, in the first instance, 
more attention than the little known Piedmontese and Valasian 
districts ; but whatever the cause, the range of the Fursteraarhorn 
is most thoroughly explored of any, and now hardly a pass or 
summit remains untried. Most of our readers know the aspect 
of the great precipices that rise in a seemingly inaccessible wall 
some seven thousand feet above the Wengern Alp, flanked by 
the Jungfrau and the Méuch. The scenes of most of the chief 
exploits performed by the Alpine Club are too remote to be well 
imagined by ordinary travellers, who generally pass along the 
lower ridges of the mountain bulwarks, and have faint idea of 
‘high level’ scenery; but the great crests that overshadow 
Lauterbrunnen are well known in their grey height, even to 
‘family men’ and ladies in chaises & porteur. We cannot 
give them a better idea of what men, even ‘reverends,’ may do and 
dare than quote Mr. Leslie Stephen’s account of how the Jung- 
frau-joch was passed in July 1862. Other narratives are to be 
found in the publications of the Alpine brotherhood of more 
desperate adventure, but the six Englishmen who scaled the 
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huge barricades of rock and névé above it can be tracked in 
their path by any lounger who passes the Wengern ridge. 

Having described an unsuccessful attempt, when the party 
were checked by a heillosser schrund, which Mr. Stephen 
‘takes to be a schrund of such enormity as to be past praying 
‘for,’ he continues :— 


‘The next morning, starting at 3.5 from the inn on the Wengern 
Alp, we had arrived at the same place as before at 6.12. We 
plunged at once into the maze of crevasses, finding our passage 
much facilitated by the previous efforts of our guides. We had to 
wind round towers of ice intrenched by deep crevasses, carefully 
treading in our guides’ well-cut footholds. R chronometer, which 
showed various symptoms of eccentricity throughout the day, made 
some specially strong statements at this point. I only remark, 
however, that if you place one with judgment, the inclination of 
Holborn Hill may be brought to approximate to 90°. A more 
serious inconvenience was derived from the extremely shaky nature 
of the towering ice pinnacles around us. We were constantly 
walking over ground strewed with crumbling blocks of ice, the 
recent fall of which was proved by their sharp white fractures, and 
with a thing like an infirm toadstool, twenty feet high, towering 
above our heads. Once we passed under a natural arch of ice, 
built in evident disregard of all principles of architectural stability. 
Hurrying judiciously at such eitical points, and creeping slowly 
round those wherg the footing was difficult, we managed to thread 
the labyrinth safely, whilst Rubi appeared to think it rather pleasant 
than otherwise in such places, to have his head fixed in a kind of 
pillory between rungs of a ladder, with twelve feet of it sticking 
out behind, and twelve feet before him. We reached the gigantic 
crevasse at 7.35. We passed along it to a point where its two lips 
nearly joined, and the side furthest from us was considerably 
higher than that upon which we stood. Fixing the foot of the 
ladder upon this ledge, we swung the top over, and found that it 
rested satisfactorily against the opposite bank. Almer crept up it, 
and made the top firmer by driving his axe into the snow under- 
neath the highest step. The rest of us followed, carefully roped, 
and with the caution to rest our knees on the sides of the ladder, as 
several of the steps were extremely weak—a remark which was 
equally applicable to one, at least, of the sides. We crept up the 
rackety old machine, however, looking down between our legs into 
the blue depths of the crevasse: and at 8.15 the whole party found 
itself satisfactorily perched on the edge of the nearly level snow 
plateau, looking up at the long slopes of broken névé that led to 
the col. A little discussion now ensued as to the route to be taken. 
The most obvious way was through the steep seracs immediately 
under the snowy col. The guides, however, determined upon trying 
to turn these by cutting their way up the steady slopes more to the 
right. Chr. Almer and Chr. Michel accordingly went forward 
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and set to work, whilst we indulged in a second breakfast and 
pipes. For atime they went on merrily. The snow was in good 
order, and required only a single blow from the axe. The frag- 
ments which rolled down upon us were soft and harmless. Soon, 
however, they began to be mixed with suspicious lumps of hard 
blue ice. Almer and Michel seemed to be crawling forwards more 
and more slowly. The labour was evidently considerable for every 
foot of progress won. I began to remember, with increasing dis- 
tinctness, a certain six hours’ labour on an exactly corresponding 
place on the Eiger-joch. The slopes through which we had there 
cut our way were neither so long nor so steep as those now before 
us; and the snow here was equally hard. It was evidently getting 
to be a bad job. Our spirits, which had risen with the successful 
passage of the crevasse, began to fall again. The pleasures of a 
return through unsteady seracs, in the heat of the day, to present 
ourselves a second time to the jeers of tourists on the Wengern Alp, 
were not attractive. Our cheerful reflections were put a stop to by 
the return of Michel and Almer. They agreed that the staircase 
on which they had now spent an hour’s work must be abandoned ; 
but we might still try the great wall of seracs on the left. It would be 
very hard to give to any but Alpine readers the least notion of what 
the task before us was like. I reject unhesitatingly Morgan’s state- 
ment that it was exactly similar to the ascent of the Glychis from 
Llyn Ogwen. We had to climb a wall built of seracs, their inter- 
stices plastered up with snow, and the whole inclined at an angle of 
between 50° and 60°. Every now and then, where the masonry had 
been inferior, a great knob of serac protruded, tilting up the snow 
to a steep angle, and giving us a block of solid ice to circumvent. 
Deep crevasses, arranged on no particular principle, intersected this 
charming wall in every direction where they were not wanted. It 
may be tolerably represented by imagining the seracs of the Col du 
Géant filled up, and jammed together by their weight at a steep 
angle. Michel and Almer led the way rapidly and eagerly. Some- 
times we could get on for a few paces in snow; sometimes the axe 
was called into play. But we all pushed forwards as fast as we 
could, and in dangerous places those who had passed professed to 
help the others, by hauling in the rope as hard as they could. 
When the man behind was also engaged in hauling himself up by 
the rope attached to your waist, when the two portions of the rope 
formed an acute angle, when your footing was confined to the inse- 
cure grip of one toe on a slippery bit of ice, and when a great hum- 
mock of hard ice was pressing against the pit of your stomach, and 
scrouging you out of your natural position of equilibrium, the result 
was a feeling of qualified acquiescence in Michel or Almer’s lively 
suggestion of Vorwdrts! vorwarts!” 

‘Somehow or other we did ascend. The excitement made the 
time seem short; and after what seemed to me to be half-an- 
hour, which was in fact nearly two hours, we had crept, crawled, 
climbed, and wormed our way through various obstacles, till we 
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found ourselves brought up by a huge over-hanging wall of blue 
ice. This wall was, no doubt, the upper side of a crevasse, the lower 
part of which had been filled by snow-drift. Its face was honey- 
combed by the usual hemispherical chippings; and it was actually 
hollowed out so that its upper edge overhung our heads at a height 
of some twenty or thirty feet; and the long fringe of icicles which 
adorned it had made a slippery pathway of ice, at two or three feet 
distance from the foot of the wall, by the freezing water which 
dropped from them ; and along this we crept, in the hopes that none 
of the icicles would come down bodily. The wall seemed to thin 
out, and become much lower towards our left, and we crept along 
towards its lowest point. The edge upon which we walked was 
itself very narrow, and ran down at a steep angle to the top of a 
wall below us, similar to that above. It was almost thinned out at 
the point where the upper wall was lowest. Upon this inclined 
ledge, however, we fixed the foot of our ladder. The difficulty of 
doing so conveniently was increased by a transverse crevasse, which 
here intersected the other system. The foot, however, was fixed, 
and rendered tolerably safe by driving in firmly several of our alpen- 
stocks and axes under the lowest step. Almer then, amidst great 
excitement, went forward to mount it. Should we still find an 
impassable system of crevasses above us, or were we close to the 
top? A gentle breeze which had been playing along the last ledge 
gave me hope that we were really not far off. As Almer reached 
the top, about twelve o’clock, a loud jodel gave notice to all the 
party that our prospects were good. I soon followed, and saw, to 
my great delight, a stretch of smooth white snow, without a single 
crevasse, rising in a gentle curve from our feet to the top of the 
col.’ 


Our readers will understand that too much of such description 
as this might become monotonous. We are not, however, 
occupied with a criticism of what we may call Alpine literature, 
except as we can recommend a pleasant volume to the holiday- 
makers. As an agreeable companion, who does not always keep 
us at altitudes between 12,000 and 15,000 feet, poised on a 
cornice of snow or other comfortable point, we may mention Mr. 
King, who, with Mrs. King, nearly fulfils our idea of what 
mountain travellers may be—without hurry, receiving the in- 
fluences of the solitary places ; without pedantry, observing the 
fair wild creatures they meet on their way, be they flowers or 
forests, bouquetins or butterflies; and now and then relating 
pleasant intercourse with the people they visit. ‘The Italian 
‘Valleys of the Alps’ is a connecting link between the old- 
fashioned travellers who only observed humanity on their way, 
and the modern school, which gives us nothing but landscape 
sketches. We turn over page after page of Alpine experiences, 
and look in vain for one trait of the mountain life of man or 
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beast ; but Mr. King, besides describing to us much new 
country, is a charming guide in the most hackneyed districts. 
For instance, he tells the life of St. Bernard so well, that, 
legendary as it no doubt is in great part, we are almost con- 
strained to repeat it to our readers. 

Unfortunately, Mr. King’s book is not well shaped for the 
comfort of a tired traveller, and, however excellent the contents 
of a thick octavo volume, we must lay it aside in favour of a 
lighter load, such as the second edition of the first series of 
‘Peaks and Passes, or Forbes’ tour round Mont Blanc. Mr. 
Ball judged with his usual practical experience when he repub- 
lished the early volume of the Alpine Club. It was the first 
advertisement of a new game of the most exciting sort, and well 
suited to the British taste for independent and rather rough 
exertion. Its editor, the tirst President of the Club, left the 
contributions of his mountaineer staff in their original freshness, 
and his own narratives proved how well informed and agreeable 
a companion one of these cloud-compelling heroes could be. 
There was a novelty in the contrivances of climbing clergymen 
and barristers that provoked an amiable smile, and the pluck 
required for mountain conquests made the first news of them 
popular. Unfortunately, lovers of ‘general knowledge’ asked 
why intelligent Britons exposed life and limb for nothing but to 
climb up a hill and down again, and in spite of one or two feeble 
boasts, the second series of ‘Peaks and Passes’ showed that 
public opinion had almost spoilt the fun of the game. Phi- 
losophy invaded sport. Every pleasant scramble became a 
scientific ascent ; and when we hope to hear something of form 
and colour and influence in plain language, we are tormented 
with azimuths and averages, and other calculations, that should 
be put in a note and left there. The present chiefs of the 
brotherhood have done well to establish a quarterly journal, as 
a sluice to discharge the superfluous literature of their followers, 
for no writer has yet appeared who could make a third issue of 
‘Peaks and Passes’ agreeable. The editor of the ‘ Alpine 
‘ Journal’ is, we imagine, of our opinion, for he casts anxious 
glances towards new districts, and tries to restore our cloyed 
appetites by Mexican and Pyrenean news; yet, after all, no 
mountains seem so noble in every detail as the Alpine ranges. 
Our readers will perceive that we hesitate before we offer 
ourselves as a guide even to the least magnificent of the 
white summits; in truth, it is hard to write of what is so 
strangely beautiful. We should prefer to meet our public at 
Chamouny or the Riffelberg: we should content ourselves with 
a silent bow, as we pointed forward to the slopes of light that 
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lead upwards to the higher névé. We fear we should avoid, and 
advise those of our readers who think of such scenes as we do 
to avoid, the professional mountaineers whom we meet accoutred 
with ropes and ice-picks. They look portentously wise as they 
discuss the last Alpine news. ‘There is in their conversation the 
peculiar playfulness which is supposed to accompany muscular 
power, and is carried on in the slang mixture of the British 
schoolboy in foreign parts. Their style is certainly preferable 
to the Johnsonian dignity of the elder school; for better than 
that is any amount of flea biography; better the inevitable 
‘bergschrunds’ and ‘mauvais pas’ and ‘ allerhéchste Spitzes’ 
of our modern adventurers, albeit their good-humoured gambols 
within the gloom of the higher summits is as incongruous as the 
play of an amiable Newfoundland in some ancient cathedral. 
We wish to speak well of their honest attempts to tell us what 
they have done, but we exhort them not to impose on the 
patient public confidential news of their clothes or their health 
which they would not dream of saying in conversation. If they 
really have anything to tell us, we recommend them to com- 
municate with Mr. Ball, who will give us their news in the next 
edition of his ‘Guide. Meantime we are once for all convinced 
that members of the Alpine Club do breakfast occasionally, that 
raisins scientifically chewed have their merits as preventive of 
thirst, though perhaps not quite so good as a quartz pebble. 
We need no further information on these points. We have also 
to protest against the gritty and indigestible layers of science 
with which mountaineer authors weight their stories. It is a 
growing evil, and hardly a walker reaches the top of a hill 
without giving a lecture on hypsometry, and a reference to some 
learned Genevan or other professor, by which he proudly con- 
nects himself with the scientific world. Why, oh professors of 
peaks and passes, have you not some individuality of thought ? 
why do not your monotonous jokes at least ring true? why are 
your successes so uniform that we skim your narratives with a 
wicked desire for an accident? Mr. Birkbeck’s fall of 1767 feet 
is more exciting than the best ascents. If the guides employed 
by our irresistible climbers were to publish their experiences, we 
imagine that many amusing episodes would be revealed that 
would add piquancy, if not dignity, to Alpine records, 

In truth, the higher Alps are bad subjects for mediocre 
writing. If travellers wish to be funny, they should keep within 
sound of table d’héte bells; and even the more artistic should 
not in their picturesque descriptions stray beyond the region of 
animal life. Once in the uninhabitable waste of perpetual 
snow, a traveller needs to be alone with a trusty guide to tell 
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him facts, but not to assume companionship. For instance, 
who would not on the glacier rather have Mr. Ball’s manual in 
his pocket than all that the ecstatic crowd have written? He 
has proved his knowledge of the mountain-world as much by 
his reticence in description as by his detailed information of its 
pathways. 

Not even Mr. Ruskin can expound the singular influences of 
the upper snows. His splendid phrases charm us in the low- 
lands ; but in the presence of the natural forces that work in the 
supreme ranges, his best passages seem weak and passionate as 
the cry of a woman might be in the roar of a great battle. In 
resence of the Matterhorn or the Géant, we need not Mr. 
uskin’s theories to colour the ‘awful rose’ of dawn or sunset on 
the shining slopes. Neither he nor any other man, we think, 
can use Alpine scenes for purposes of art as lowland nature can 
be used. An artist may—indeed, must—interpret landscape by 
his own sentiment of it; and to be coherent and agreeable, a 
central human idea should inform his pictures. But the raw 
chaos of Alpine creation does not appeal to us as our mother 
earth, and its appearances, even when we know them thoroughly, 
are still strange to us. We are not in intimate accord with its 
beauty as with the friendly rivers, or with the woodlands and 
~ meads in which our homes are nestled, or the familiar sea, that 
are all objects dear to us in art. The wilderness of eternal snow 
and solitary craig is not to be dramatised ; and we turn from Mr. 
Ruskin’s brilliant fantasies to writers who tell us soberly the 
large truths of the mountain laboratory. We have already said, 
that de Saussure and Forbes know best how to write of it among 
the many who have published their impressions. The artists 
who have tried to express its features on canvas are still rarer. 
Some years ago, Mr. Ruskin complained that no painter had 
faithfully studied the colour and form of a snowdrift in its home 
above the névé. The want has been fulfilled by M. Loppé, 
whom we have already mentioned as so distinguished a member 
of the Alpine Club. He has lived for weeks in glacier and névé 
scenery that others only hurry past, and he brings long practice 
of Mediterranean colouring to his aid in rendering the splendid 
depths of the crevasses, the glittering sheen of seracs, and the 
translucent névé, as they gleam under the red gloom of tom 
clouds, or the eclipsed light of the open sky. No other painter 
has studied as he has done the forms of the ice cliffs or broken 
aiguilles, that have individual characteristics not less than tree 
or wave, and therefore no other painter has equally expressed 
the terrible might of glacier falls, and the forces that work with 
rugged power in the untamed wastes of the Alps. We recom- 
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mend our readers who would learn something truer of the 
ice-world than a hurried glance at the Mer de Glace can teach, 
to look for M. Loppé’s glacier paintings in any French or Swiss 
exhibition where they may chance to be. His fidelity to fact 
gives satisfaction that no brilliant idealization could, for the 
slightest exaggeration of such materials produces theatrical 
effect, which is the common fault of Alpine art. It is true, that 
the vaster mountain ranges can only be expressed as clouds on a 
far horizon, and panoramas seen from a great height are out of 
the domain of art; yet if a painter really loved the beautiful 
curves, the torn and fierce struggle of the ice-streams as they 
force their way, half plastic, half rebellious, between the shaken 
mountains, he could find subjects for any noble art. The slow 
agony of their downfall might, in studies of great accuracy, be 
shown to us with somewhat of its terror, more ghastly than the 
worst passion of the sea. Meantime—until utter truthfulness be 
more practised than it is by those who affect to translate the 
beauty of serac and névé for the dwellers in the plain—we 
prefer as companions, even among the most glorious scenes, the 
man of science to the mere artist. It is, after all, as a storehouse 
of physical facts that our generation instinctively turns to the 
mountain-world. Let us be ever so ignorant, we shall not be of 
our age if we are not interested in the chemistry of the Alpine 
ranges rather than in their picturesqueness. We need not be 
proficients in hypsometry to sympathise with the brimming 
delight of Dr. Tyndall, as he recognises in grand and simple 
action the forces with which he is so familiar. It is for such 
emotions as those he describes that Alpine travelling is valuable. 
When standing on the summit of the Weisshorn after a day of 
unusual danger, he says :— 


‘An influence seemed to proceed from the scene direct to the soul ; 
the delight and exultation experienced were not those of Reason or 
of Knowledge, but of Being. I was part of it, and it of me; and in 
the transcendent glory of Nature, I entirely forgot myself as man. 
Suppose the sea waves exalted to nearly a thousand times their 
normal height, crest them with foam, and fancy yourself upon the 
most commanding crest, with the sunlight from a deep blue heaven 
illuminating such a scene, and you will have some idea of the form 
under which the Alps present themselves from the summit of the 
Weisshorn. East, west, north, and south, rose those ‘‘ billows of a 
granite sea,” back to the distant heaven, which they hacked into an 
indented shore. I opened my note-book to make a few observations, 
but I soon relinquished the attempt. ‘There was something incon- 
gruous, if not profane, in allowing the scientific faculty to interfere 
where silent worship was the reasonable service.” ’ 
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Charming explorer as he is, we wish that this were oftener 
Dr. Tyndall’s mood, and that he would not, while he protests 
against the exaggerations of popular faith, use the less venerable 
exaggerations of Rationalism. His latest Alpine book is, how- 
ever, most agreeable, for scientific truth is the basis of its 
enthusiastic painting. We must needs overlook the defects 
in the fascination of his vast knowledge, just as once we 
remember a Genevese audience were charmed by his power 
of description, though he spoke to them in the most Britannic 
French. 

All who have read ‘Mountaineering in 1861,’ will be sorry to 
hear that Dr. Tyndall’s guide Beneu was lost on the 28th of 
February last, while making an ascent of comparative facility 
near Sion, in the Valais, with two young gentlemen from Lau- 
sanne. When near the summit of the mountain, the snow, 
softened by the Foehn or south wind, gave way, and the whole 
party were swept away in the rush of its descent. Beneu and 
one of his employers were irretrievably buried in the avalanche. 
We may be sure that the usual precautions had been taken, 
but freshly-fallen or softened snow is one of the most real dan- 
gers of Alpine excursions. Yet winter is not so ill-chosen a 
season for Swiss travel as the autumn tourist might suppose. If 
a traveller have strength to brave cold and increased difficulty 
of various kinds, there is much to interest him in the changed 
aspects of the country, the stern grandeur of the unmoved hills, 
and the tormented valleys, guarded by great armies of faithful 
undismayed pines. It is, perhaps, in their conflict with winter 
that man and beast, and bird and insect, prove best their indi- 
viduality, the characteristic of life in the Alpine wilderness. 
Not only St. Bernard dogs, but other animals, gain in intelli- 
gence ; their instincts are sharpened, their personal life quickens 
to meet the violence of inorganic force. We are not surprised 
that so many Swiss legends concern phantom animals. The 
sagacity and strength of horses and cattle are so nearly verging 
on the marvellous, that we are half inclined to believe, for 
instance, in the Bull of Uri, which fights victoriously with horrid 
shapes on the Surenen mountains. We wish to meet and pat 
the dancing ass of Zermatt, or the horse with three legs of Sion. 
Our fair readers will find these miraculous creatures very fairly 
represented by their trusty mules, and the Robinson family will 
meet processions of horned beasts that they will acknowledge to 
be truly demoniacal in their wild, fierce aspect. We are quite 
ready to accept the legends of spectral herds that pass some 
roads at stated intervals with terrible lowing and ranz des vaches 
of infernal composition, red cows being under the special pro- 
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tection of the Evil One. But apart from such stories, the real 
life of domestic animals in the lower Alps is most interesting. 
The splendid cattle of the Simmenthal are wise as they are 
handsome, and we ought to respect Gruyére cheese even more 
than we do, when we remember the dignity of the Fribourg 
cows, and the courage and sagacity with which they confront 
their mountain existence. Most of us know with tolerable exact- 
ness the habits of the chamois, the strength and beauty of the 
rarer bouquetins, and the foresight of the marmot. The wild 
creatures of the Alps are popular already, but we have not inte- 
rested ourselves in the races that are as characteristic of Swiss 
life as ever were the mythical William Tell and his companion. 

What Swiss matron is more proud of her independence than 
the Heerkuh or queen cow of the herd. Strongest and hand- 
somest, she leads the column of march, carrying the sonorous 
bell that marks her sovereignty. It is sometimes a foot in 
diameter, sometimes blessed by the higher powers, as was once 
the bell brought by St. Theodule to the Valaisans. Her serene 
majesty will brook no rivalry from her inferiors in rank, and she 
tries her strength with every new comer that may be brought 
under her rule. If her insignia of power be taken away, and 
she be reduced to the ranks, she has been sometimes observed 
to become dejected, and even seriously ill. She has lieutenants 
among her subjects, who carry lesser bells that are chosen to 
sound in harmony with hers. At a distance have not some of 
our readers heard them, in linked sweetness that recalled many a 
vague melody, as the strains of an Holian harp might do? Strange 
instincts, not to be explained by the common necessities of cattle, 
are developed among them. For instance, if a herd passes by a 
place where a cow has been killed, accidentally or otherwise, a 
sense of danger excites every beast within sight or hearing ; they 
crowd round the spot, and begin so fierce a fight with one another, 
that severe wounds, and sometimes the death of some among 
them, results. The men in charge dare not interfere any more 
than on those mysterious occasions when, say the herdsmen in a 
whisper, the cattle are off on an Alpen riicken, or magic journey 
in the air, whirled away by invisible arms in spite of their efforts 
to remain on earth and of their piteous lowings. 

We are not surprised to find mountain virtues among the 
flocks of goats, but the ‘silly sheep’ are more remarkably meta- 
morphosed in their Alpine sojourn. The Bergamasque flocks 
that come up from the Italian plains are worthy not only of our 
affection but our respect, as they brave the many dangers of 
their summer pastures, sometimes from 8,000 to 9,000 feet above 
sea level. Their shepherds approach most of all Europeans to 
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our idea of patriarchal life, as they lead their charge among the 
crags and glaciers of the Swiss wilderness. Their soberness and 
good faith are suited to the place. They drink only water or 
the whey that remains after their cheese-making. Indian corn 
bread and fresh ‘seret’ is their food during their arduous watch, 
and they have established so strict a code of honesty, that 
throughout Switzerland a sheep-stealer is looked on as a monster 
of iniquity. Not long since the Matterhorn was supposed to be 
haunted by one, in the shape of a ram, doomed to perpetual 
bleating until a priest set his tormented spirit free. 

At every point of contact between the mountain desert and 
man’s life, which includes that of his domesticated animals, there 
is the same development of self-sustaining endurance, always 
excepting, of course, the cases when health suffers in the shut-in 
valleys and on the highest stations, where animal life cannot long 
sustain the conflict with the violent powers of the upper world. 
The horse and dog are in the struggle the noblest companions of 
man. Many a winter traveller caught in a storm has been saved 
by the courage and instinct of his horse. Ischudi says he saw 
once a sledge on the point of slipping down a precipice, when 
the animal harnessed to it lay down on the furthest side and 
waited till the driver of the caravan saw and remedied the 
danger. Tourists are often impatient at the obstinate caution 
of their horses, but their self-will may be trusted as they plant 
their broad feet on the shelving rocks and walk up flights of 
steps cut in the mountain paths. Dogs seem in all highlands to 
be more especially the helpers of men, and the St. Bernard race 
deserve most of the praise they have received ; yet we must con- 
fess that its present representatives cannot trace a very ancient 
descent. Some seventy years ago the St. Bernard family was 
extinct, and had to be renewed by short-haired Pyrenean dogs, 
which again nearly died out, and have been partially replaced 
by animals chosen as best for their severe work by the Fraternity 
at the Hospice. Newfoundland and Danish blood has mixed with 
the ‘sangue azur’ of the traditional St. Bernard. The most famous 
of them is ‘ Barry,’ who, it is said, saved forty souls in his twelve 

ears’ service. We only wish that his mortal remains, as shown 
in the Berne Museum, were better stuffed. 

If plants were endowed with active instinct, we should say 
that the struggle of Alpine vegetation was almost more than 
mere adaptation to its circumstances. We quote with complete 
approval Mr. Ruskin’s description of the common pine, which is 
the fringe of the higher wilderness in all its borders :— 

‘Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to the form and sway of 
the ground, clothe it with soft compliance, are partly its subjects, 
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partly its flatterers, partly its comforters. But the pine rises in 
serene resistance, self-contained ; nor can I ever without awe stay 
long under a great Alpine cliff, far from all house or work of man, 
looking up to its companies of pine, as they stand on the inaccessible 
juts and perilous ledges of the enormous wall, in quiet multitudes, 
each like the shadow of the one beside it—upright, fixed, spectral 
as troops of ghosts standing on the walls of Hades, not knowing 
each other-—dumb for ever. You cannot reach them, cannot cry to 
them ;—those trees never heard human voice ; they are far above 
all sounds but of the winds. No foot ever stirred fallen leaf of 
theirs. All comfortless they stand between the two eternities of 
the Vacancy and the Rock: yet with such iron will, that the rock 
itself looks bent and shattered beside them—fragile, weak, incon- 
sistent, compared to their dark energy of delicate life, and monotony 
of enchanted pride; unnumbered, unconquerable. Even more beau- 
tiful in their individuality are the plants that cling close to the 
higher rocks for warmth, and when clear of their covering of snow 
in July, hasten to flower, and bear seed with a vehement assertion 
of life in their wide, open, brilliant eyes, that look for the sun as no 
lowland flower does. Nowhere is the stir of sap, the eagerness to 
blossom so apparent, as in the oases where, among perpetual snows, 
ranunculus and saxifrage have nestled. The forget-me-not of the 
valley is dull and grey by its mountain sister the early gentian; 
cannot be compared with any other flower; it shines from the 
herbage as a star deadens all surrounding lights—more tenderly 
beautiful to our minds than the gorgeous rhododendron. ‘ Whom 
the gods love, die young,” is true of these fair creatures that are so 
pure and strong and ardent in their life, turned with yearning love 
to the source of light and heat that shines on them free from the 
vapour and fume of the lower earth, gazing fearlessly into dark 
gulfs of space, through storm and cloud, such as their brethren of 
the plain know not. Ina lesser degree, the flora of the Alpine 
valleys has the same characteristics of strength in colour and form ; 
and their harmonious growth, which in cultivated places is always 
interrupted by ploughing and planting, remains in its perfection. 
Travellers in autumn can little imagine the lavish wild flowers of 
the spring on the lower hills of Switzerland, as they throng, in 
ordered companies, round the granite boulders and lichened trees 
of natural growth. Our tillage scatters and mixes cowslip and 
violet, while in the wilderness each group of hepatica or crocus, 
cyclamen or lily-of-the-valley, has its ancient home. There it may 
spread, in unchecked beauty of leaf, and such “ harmonious mad- 
ness’ of blossom, as we have not in our trim England.’ 


_ Any of our readers who can, should keep a hope at least of 

seeing the mountain-skirts, when in April and May ‘the air is 

‘all love. Entering by Geneva into the Swiss garden, he will 

see the long Jura range beautiful as it never is in summer; its 

base veiled by warm mists, from which rises, crested with snow, 
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the mountain, like a vast hollow wave ready to break upon the 
plain below, that is beautiful in its fresh life of forest and field, 
as Paradise might have been. 

Many rival valleys will attract our spring traveller: let him 
choose at will, and wander along the paths that follow the course 
of almost every streamlet which pours its white flashing waters 
into the Rhone or the Arve. Presently he will come to some 
group of beech or chesnut trees, where he may rest among the 
serried grasses, and listen to the murmur of bursting birds, and 
all the upland music. Snowy summits, like angel watchers far 
above, will draw his gaze upwards, until it grows dazzled by 
their gleaming trains of cloud, and his heart beats too fast with 
a sense of space and distance. Then such a foreground will 
appeal to him as can intoxicate with its perfume, and awake 
strange longing life in him as he lies in the embrace of the 
warm earth. 

We urge our friends, the tourists, to dream when in such 
places, to the utmost of their capacity for dreaming, and to 
forget, for as long a time as may be, their knowledge whether of 
good or evil. No learning is better for us of the nineteenth 
century than to learn to feel. In our struggle to live, which is, we 
think, harder than any the world has yet seen, we have become 


either dull to higher sensation or intellectually contemptuous 


of it. Many of our acquaintance live to please their bodies, and 
many to gratify their intellects; but we beg travellers in the 
world of untamed mountain beauty to profit by the chance, and 
feast their soul, if they have a soul at all accessible. The sense 
of beating life in us will give delight in us, that no elaborate 
dinner can give, no consciousness of learning can approach. We 
need not restrain the utmost joy that the beauty of landscape 
can awake in us, even though our senses reel in presence of 
some fair wide prospect—some glorious vision of the sun—some 
livid gloom among the mountains. We may in all security let 
the intoxication crisp our nerves, until we are braced to keen 
delight, for the draught will leave no bitter taste behind. We 
may and should worship the Shechinah by the way of the wil- 
derness, or on the sacred hills—a worship in which our senses 
may worthily bear the part rightfully theirs, not less than the 
intellect. 

We should not have dwelt so much on the appeal of our gene- 
ration to natural phenomena, did we not hope much from it. 
Art and science vie with one another which shall most humbly 
learn of her. The men of our day, who are the leaders of 
thought and our pilots down Time’s river, look to the revelations 
of Earth’s story as best explanations of the written Word, and 
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the crowd are unconsciously following them out of city and social 
life, to the regions outside civilization, as our fathers understood 
the word. 

Few of us remain who are not interested in the physical dis- 
coveries of the day ; and whether we admire landscape-painting 
or Tennyson’s poetry—whether we read the theories of Darwin 
and Lyell, or follow Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Lewis in their studies 
—even when we content ourselves with an aquarium or a 
Wardian case, we are all following the exodus of thought from 
town to country. It is the best fashion that the world has seen 
for many a century; let all who can, then, choose the most 
beautiful of the wild places within their reach, wherein to spend 
their holiday—Scotch moors, or Iceland wastes, or Norway fiords, 
if they like ; but the noblest mountains rank first as playground. 
In contact with the active powers, elemental and organic, of 
Alpine nature, all may gain fresh ‘life, whereof our nerves are 
‘scant.’ The weary and doubting children of our age may learn, 
we think, to say with our first living writer, that— 


‘ Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent,’ 


if they visit the great laboratory of the mountain ranges. We 
bid them good speed in the quest of true beauty, which they 
may be sure will be the truly good. 


Art. ITI.— Aristotle : a Chapter from the History of Science, including 
Analyses of Aristotle’s Scientifie Writings. By Grorce Henry 
Lewes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1864. 


In Mr. Charles Reade’s novel of ‘ Very Hard Cash’ the lady 
of an asylum falls in love with a young Oxonian who has been 
immured under pretence that he is insane. Her proffered 
affections being scornfully rejected, she resolves to take the 
bitterest revenge. She therefore deprives him of pen, ink, 
paper, and every source of mental occupation, crowning her 
cruelty by removing ‘his very Aristotle.” She wished to play 
the feminine fiend, and this act she knew would be felt as a 
master-stroke of devilry. 

There was a time when any attempt to extinguish the writings 
of the Stagirite would have been regarded as tantamount to a 
proposal to snuff out the sun. In the present day there are 
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comparatively few persons who would heave a sigh if a bonfire 
were made of all his works, and if his very name were erased 
from the Golden Book of Fame. More than twenty centuries 
have elapsed since he flourished, and therefore there is nothing 
particularly surprising in this. The world has odd ways in 
dealing with its gifted children. It is not the practical outcome 
of a man’s genius which determines the amount of honour he 
shall receive whilst living, or the length of reputation his 
memory shall command when dead. Few individuals, however 
well educated, could tell you precisely to whom we are indebted 
for the watches which millions are consulting almost every hour of 
their lives, whereas the name Plato is familiar to millions who 
know little or nothing of his philosophy, and who never make 
the smallest use of it from January to December. If ever 
mortal held a high place in the republic of letters it was certainly 
Aristotle ; and yet it is a remarkable fact that even at the 
present time there is only one English version of his entire 
works, and this is of so cumbrous a character that it occupies 
ten quarto volumes ; whilst its circulation was intended to be so 
select, that not more than fifty copies were originally printed.* 
A truth like this tells its own tale. In our own country the 
Stagirite may have been the companion of the learned, but he 
can never have been the teacher of the multitude. 

When, therefore, we heard that Mr. Lewes was preparing a 
treatise on Aristotle, and particularly a treatise on his scientific 
compositions, we felt some apprehension lest his efforts might 
possibly fall under the melancholy head of ‘wasted labour. 
There is so much in the physics of the Greek upon which we 
moderns must inscribe the word ‘superseded, that we might 
well be excused if, at the first blush, we begrudged the applica- 
tion of talents like Mr. Lewes’ to so antiquated a theme. Can 
the men of the nineteenth century expect to learn anything in 
this department from a philosopher who never understood the 
principles of gravitation, never knew that there was such a gas as 
oxygen, never smarted under an electric shock, never sailed a 
league under the guidance of a magnetic needle, never looked 
through a telescope or microscope, and never discovered that 
Jupiter had moons or that Saturn had rings? Can we, in the 
plenitude of our conceit, hope to extract any valuable informa- 
tion from an author who was so untaught in astronomy that 
he believed comets to be fires casually kindled in the atmo- 


_* Thomas Taylor’s. The passion of this writer for Plato was so intense, and 
his adoption of Plato’s views so complete, that his contemporaries might have 
looked upon him as a living anachronism—a man who had missed his reckoning by 
a couple of thousand years. 
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sphere, and the heat and light of the stars to be produced by the 
friction of their bodies against the air? What can we gather 
from his physiology when he asserts that there is no blood in the 
brain, whereas that organ is the most richly supplied by the 
heart of all others; that the back part of the skull is perfectly 
empty, a proposition which may be figuratively true (both front 
and rear) in sundry instances, but which is physically incorrect 
even in the case of the humblest idiot ; that the heart is a kind 
of ‘cooking’ apparatus in which the blood undergoes a species 
of fermentation or ebullition, the stomach being a vessel wherein 
the food is also ‘ cooked’ by virtue of animal heat and converted 
into ichor; or that if a woman labouring under scarlet fever* 
should look at herself in a mirror the surface will be covered 
with a bloody cloud or mist (vepéAn aipatwdne), which cannot 
be rubbed off without some effort if the mirror happens to be 
new! And what manner of faith can be placed in him as a 
naturalist when we learn that in Cyprus there are winged crea- 
tures, rather larger than a great tly, which live and disport them- 
selves in fire, and indeed perish when taken owt of the flames ; 
that if a person assailing a lion should miss his blow, the mag- 
nanimous beast will not kill him, but gives him a sound shaking, 
and so frightens him into better manners for the future ; that 
the glanis (Silurus glanis), from its swimming near the surface, 
is sometimes star-struck by the dog-star, and that dolphins have 
been heard to snore ; that the grasshopper is found on one bank 
of a river in Cephalonia and not on the other ; whilst in Poro- 
selene a weasel flourishes on one side of a road only—a piece of 
information which would doubtless surprise many persons in his 
day as much as we should be astonished in ours if told that fleas 
abounded on the north side of the Thames, but were never 
known to bite any one in the Borough; or that dry weather 
agrees with some fishes, whilst abundant showers suit others 
best—a statement which may recall the logic of the Irishman 
who went to angle under a bridge when it was raining because 
the finny victims would be certain to take refuge there from the 
wet. Indeed, we find that at a very early date there were 
people who could make merry at the expense of a writer who 
informed them what fishes did, how they slept, and in what way 
they subsisted ; for he wrote such things, said they, as the 
comic authors called ‘miracles for fools. For a student of 

* The original is somewhat different, Mr. Lewes having put a polite construc- 


tion upon the passage, trav Katapeviwy Tais yuvaitl ywouevev éuBAdpwow eis 
7 «dromrpov.— De Insomniis, 1. 2. 
Ti wowwovow of ixOves, was Towwvra ‘yao 


elvat kata Thy Kwupdiomoloy uwpois.—Atheneus, Deipnosoph, 
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natural philosophy, therefore, to attempt to equip himself from 
Aristotle would be pretty much the same as for a medical man 
to devote himself to Galen, or for a young hero to learn war out 
of the pages of Vegetius or by poring over accounts of catapults 
and balliste. 

But though the information to be derived from the Stagirite’s 
works may be comparatively small, and though his facts, so far 
as they were genuine, have all been absorbed into the common 
stock of knowledge, and no longer bear his image and superscrip- 
tion, there is a sense in which his labours may be considered as 
eminently instructive. He represents the science of nearly 
twenty centuries ; but it was science in its early and immature 
condition, in its awkward and hoydenish stage, when it was 
groping its way to the light as best it could, but too often spent 
its energies in speculations which left it no wiser in the end than 
it was at the beginning. The world little knows how much it is 
indebted for its prosperity to the failures of our forerunners ; for 
it is by these, as much perhaps as by their successes, that we 
have been guided into the true path of progress (whenever it 
has been reached) just as many an army has been beaten into 
victory by the reverses it has sustained. 

First, then, let us glance at the man who incorporated in his 
own person (so to speak) the science of nearly 2,000 years. 

It would seem that in the fourth century (B.C.) a very 
important office was vacant, namely, that of ‘Secretary to 
‘Nature. * Some one was wanted to take notes of creation, to 
draw up minutes of remarkable phenomena, to compile reports 
of what was passing in the physical world. Had it been a post 
with handsome pay there would have been a rush of competitors 
(the unfittest being, of course, the most clamorous), but as the 
work was heavy and the remuneration honorary there was 
little fear of a struggle for the place. It would seem further 
that just at the right time the right man appeared. In the year 
384 B.C., Nicomachus, a physician of Stagira, and Pheestias, his 
wife, had the honour of presenting the world with a boy, whom 
Nature at once marked out as her special amanuensis. Dr. 
Nicomachus was a man of some consequence, as he was not only 
the medical adviser, but also the friend of Amyntas II., King of 
Macedon, and father of Philip. That his son saw a little of 
Court life in early youth is more than probable ; but losing his 
parents whilst yet in his minority, and left with a fine fortune at 
his disposal, it is not a little creditable to the young Aristotle 
that he withstood the perils of wealth, and bent himself to study 
as if he had no other object in view than to qualify for the 

* It was Suidas, we believe, who gave Aristotle this title. 
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office to which he had been silently elected. Some, indeed, have 
asserted that he ran the round of dissipation which is too common 
in such cases, and then, when beggared, attempted to replenish 
his purse by opening a shop on which might have been fixed a 
sign-board with the words ‘ Aristotle, Druggist : Prescriptions 
‘carefully compounded.’ But the story is generally regarded as 
a libel, and is neither consistent with the opulence he is known 
to have subsequently possessed, nor with the enormous quantity 
of knowledge he had laboriously amassed. In our own times, at 
least, men don’t become walking encyclopedias who spend their 
days on the turf or their nights at the gaming-houses and in the 
Cyder Cellars. One circumstance might certainly at the first 
glance appear to give some colour to this calumny, and that is 
the fact that Aristotle was regarded as a bit of a fop. Plato is 
said to have reproached him with effeminacy in his manners and 
attire. He was extremely fond of dress and personal decoration ; 
he wore several rings, and must have been a good customer at 
the jeweller’s ; his tailor’s account was doubtless of considerable 
magnitude; and he was accustomed to pay almost as much 
attention to his hair as if he had had no brains beneath it. He had 
a lisp or stammer in his speech, but that it was of the Dundreary 
order we can hardly believe. On the contrary, it has been 
amiably suggested, and we gladly adopt the notion, that if 
Aristotle resorted to outward adornments it was not done, as is 
the case with most dandies, to hide his internal deficiencies, but to 
compensate for certain bodily disadvantages ; he being a man of 
slender legs and diminutive eyes, small in stature and insignifi- 
cant in presence, though keenly alive to the blessings of a 
pleasing exterior, and particularly of a countenance which would 
serve as an open letter of recommendation (ro KadAog ravrog 
edeyev ém@toToAtou 

Be this as it may, at the age of seventeen he hastened to 
Athens as naturally as a young British provincial with a tragedy 
in his pocket and an epic in his head makes for London the 
moment he can break loose from his indentures. But it was 
to learn, not to teach, that Aristotle sought the brilliant but 
fading capital of Greece. The fame of Plato drew him to the 
Academy. The ‘broad-browed’ philosopher happened to be 
absent, but on his return he speedily detected the genius of his 
new pupil, and soon acknowledged him as the captain of the 
school. ‘Intellect is not here, the great master would say 
when his great disciple was not at his post, and then he would 
proceed with his prelections as if he were addressing a con- 
gregation of the deaf. From his marvellous industry in the 
study of the works which fell in his way, Aristotle was also 
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designated the ‘Reader. Here he continued for many years, 
developing himself so rapidly that his noble trainer used to 
say he required the rein and not the spur. As might be expected, 
a mind so acute, so ambitious, could not long remain in a state 
of mere tutelage: the secretary-elect was not likely to be content 
with the subordinate part of a follower; and accordingly the 
pupil eventually became the equal, and sometimes the opponent, 
of his instructor in argument. That the two ever assumed an 
attitude of open enmity—that they quarrelled like a couple of 
angry pedagogues, and that Aristotle, expelled from the Academy, 
set up an opposition school, having no connection with the 
establishment ‘over the way ’—is another calumny which may 
be rejected without a moment’s demur. It is difficult to 
suppose that two such men as these, who, because they were 
men of true genius, must have appreciated genius in others, 
could have stooped to personal animosity, and carried on their 
discussions like a vain-glorious Abelard and an_ irritable 
William of Champeaux. Doubtless many a lively controversy 
arose between them, for how could it be otherwise in the case 
of thinkers who were destined to become the two great chieftains 
of philosophy, and to divide the world between them, gathering 
all the wise men of the earth under their respective banners 
-for centuries to come? But then they would contend like 
learned Paladins—friends to each other, but still more the 
friends of Truth—and not like vulgar disputants who would 
run Truth herself through the body if either could only inflict 
a scratch upon his foe. 

Aristotle continued at Athens for a period of twenty years, 
and left it on the death of Plato at the ripe old age of eighty- 
three. During his sojourn there he had contracted or renewed 
an intimacy with Hermias, who became ‘tyrant’ of Atarneus, 
and who invited the philosopher to his little court. Thither the 
Stagirite went, accompanied by his friend and fellow-student, 
Xenocrates, who was of so slow a nature that Plato (though he 
loved him well) said banteringly he needed the spur more than 
the bridle, and that if Aristotle was the horse of the academy, 
Xenocrates was the ass. After a short reign, however, poor 
Hermias was deposed and murdered, and the two philosophers 
fled to Mitylene, taking with them Pythias, his kinswoman and 
adopted daughter, whom Aristotle subsequently married. Not 
however without subjecting himself to considerable scandal, for 
his conduct, which was generous to her and grateful to the 
memory of his lost patron, was cruelly misinterpreted. But the 
union was of brief duration, for his wife died after giving birth 
to a daughter, and the loving husband was left lamenting. So 
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tender was their attachment that it was solemnly arranged they 
should lie in the same sepulchre. ‘Wherever they make my 
‘tomb,’ said he in his will, ‘ there I direct that they shall also 
‘ place the bones of Pythias as she herself enjoined.’ 

Whilst at Mitylene the widower received a message from 
Philip of Macedon, praying him to undertake the education of 
his heir Alexander. A most flattering message it was, truly, for 
though that monarch thanked the gods he had such a son, he 
professed to be much more grateful to them because the boy 
had been born in the same age as Aristotle. Would the latter 
kindly accept the charge? If so, Philip was certain the young 
prince would become a credit to his parent, and a blessing to 
the whole kingdom. Such an invitation could not well be 
resisted, and accordingly the Secretary of Nature undertook the 
training of the future Master of the World. So skilfully did he 
perform his task in the estimation of Alexander himself that the 
latter declared that if he owed his life to his father, he owed the 
art of living rightly to his preceptor. Those who look upon 
‘Macedonia’s madman’ as the incarnation of unbridled ambi- 
tion will scarcely be disposed to admit that the counsels of his 
tutor were the most judicious, or at least the most efficacious ; 
but perhaps we may fairly put the question whether the career 
of the destroyer might not have been much more mischievous 
had it not been for the lessons of nobility which were inculeated 
by the sage? We do not exactly share in Mr. Lewes’ regret that 
Aristotle did not accompany his pupil through his campaigns. 
The philosopher would probably have fallen like Clytus had he 
done his duty, and would almost have deserved to fall had he 
failed to remonstrate with a monarch who learnt to get drunk 
every day on the worst species of liquor, the blood of his fellow- 
men, 

Alexander continued under the care of the Stagirite for five 
years— per quinquennium,’ says Justin, ‘sub Aristotele, doctore 
‘inclyto omnium philosophorum, crevit. On his becoming 
regent, the relationship naturally ceased, but not so the regard 
which the pupil entertained for his master, though at a much 
later period some coolness, if not aversion, unquestionably arose. 
There are few pleasanter features in the history of Alexander 
than the account given by Pliny of the part which he played in 
reference to the great work on Natural History compiled by the 
Secretary of Nature, when the latter entered upon the duties of 
his distinguished office. We are told that the monarch had 
some thousands of men employed in Asia and Greece as hunters, 
fishermen, fowlers, herdsmen—men whose business it was to beat 
the forest, scour the desert, drag the waters, and who were 
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charged to communicate everything they knew, or could learn, 
respecting the character and habits of animals. They were to 
ransack every quarter, so that ‘nothing in nature was to be left 
‘unknown.’ Not content with this munificent assistance, Alex- 
ander is said, upon the authority of a writer mentioned by 
Athenzus, to have paid 800 talents for the preparation of 
Aristotle’s great work ; but, unfortunately, Schulzius shows that 
the whole revenue of Macedon would not have amounted to this 
sum had it been applied to no other purpose for several years in 
succession. Still, however much of the account may be fiction, 
of what other production can it be said that the Secretary of 
Nature wrote it, and the Conqueror of the World purveyed 
for it ? 

After a further sojourn in the Macedonian capital, Aristotle 
returned to Athens in the year 335 (B.C.)—Mr. Lewes says 355, 
but this is evidently a misprint. He found his friend Xenocrates, 
the ‘ass,’ in possession of Plato’s chair, and being unwilling to 
disturb him at the Academy, and having little chance of suc- 
ceeding a philosopher who lived to the age of eighty-two, and 
who might have existed much longer had he not stumbled over 
a metallic vessel which inflicted a fatal wound in his forehead, 
the Stagirite applied for permission to open a school of his own 
in the Lyceum. There, amidst the shady walks of this magni- 
ficent gymnasium, he soon gathered round him a band of eager 
disciples, and harangued them whilst walking to and fro, from 
which circumstance his followers acquired the title of Peri- 
patetics. His discourses were, in fact, promenade lectures. He 
had his esoteric and his exoteric instructions—his morning and 
his evening walks; the former being intended for his select 
pupils, the latter being of a more popular character and probably 
designed for a mixed auditory. For thirteen years he continued 
his labours, composing with his pen as well as teaching with 
his lips. No idle man was the Stagirite at any period of his 
life ; nor is there anything particularly hyperbolical in the state- 
ment of Diogenes Laertius, that when he went to sleep he used 
to hold a brazen ball in his hand in order that he might be 
awakened by its fall into a brazen dish beneath. The number 
of treatises he produced was something remarkable, considering 
the general solidity of their character. It is true he was not as 
prolific as Chrysippus, who wrote upwards of seven hundred 
works, and at one period was said to have penned five hundred 
lines each day ; but then this philosopher drew so largely upon 
others that it was affirmed little would be left if all his quota- 
tions were expunged. Diogenes gives a list of Aristotle’s 
writings, a large portion of which are of course down amongst 
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the dead decades of Livy and the hundred missing ‘Comedies of 
‘Menander ;’ but the whole (says he) consisted of 445,270 
lines. 

The Secretary's works cannot certainly be said to owe their 
celebrity to their literary attractions alone. As mere compositions 
they are quite destitute of the charm which belongs to the pro- 
ductions of Plato. There is little, if anything, of the dramatic life 
and prodigality of illustration which distinguish the writings of 
the great chieftain of Idealism. Nor did he possess the power, 
which is so desirable where an author discards all the lighter 
graces of the pen, of marshalling his materials adroitly, and 
bringing them into service with the greatest effect. Or, to use 
Mr. Lewes’ felicitous expression, just where it is most important 
‘that he should shape his arguments into culminating sequence, 
‘he is most rambling, scattered, and confused.’ Yet his works, as 
we shall presently see, became the text books of philosophy, and 
for a long period were regarded by the learned of Europe as 
second ouly in authority to the Sacred Canon. 

A dark cloud, however, had for some time been gathering 
over Aristotle. It burst as soon as Alexander showed by his 
sorry exit at Babylon how unfit he was to rule a single world, 
since it was beyond his power even to rule himself—still more 
how incompetent he was to fulfil his promise to the gods when, 
according to Nathaniel Lee, he sent them word by Statira that 
he was shortly coming— 


‘To give them an account of life and death, 
And many other hundred thousand policies 
That much concern the government of Heaven.’ * 


For many reasons the philosopher had become obnoxious to a 
considerable number of his fellow-citizens. He had detractors 
and assailants of every description. Will it be believed that the 
man who had the largest and most crowded brain in all Greece 
was stigmatized by some as the empty-headed Aristotle? So he 
was described by Theocritus of Chios, in an epigram :— 


‘Eppetov edvodxov 78’ EvBovaAov &ua 


The reader will doubtless be reminded of Voltaire’s remark, that 
when he arrived in London he was assured by many persons that 
the Duke of Marlborough was a coward and Mr. Pope a fool. 

No sooner, therefore, was the anti-Macedonian party relieved 


* «The Rival Queens,’ Act v. 
t+ Diogenes Laertius: Aristotelis Vita. 
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from its fears by the death of Alexander than Aristotle came in 
for a measure of its wrath. Athens had an ugly habit of 
stoning its prophets. Perhaps it is the way of the world 
generally, and a very bad way it is; but the city of Minerva was 
conspicuous for its feats of ingratitude. His enemies soon took 
counsel together, and sought how to destroy him. But upon 
what ground could he be impeached? The easiest charge was 
that of impiety, and an indictment was accordingly drawn up 


against him on the prosecution of the priest Eurymedon, 


charging him with having paid such honours to his patron 
Hermias and his wife Pythias as were due to the gods alone. 
Absurd as the accusation was the Stagirite knew well what he 
had to expect. The fate of Socrates was before his eyes, and 
therefore he withdrew from the shadow of the Acropolis, telling 
the people that he did not choose to give them the opportunity 
of committing another crime against philosophy. He took 
shelter at Chalcis in Eubcea. Vexed at his escape, his enemies 
had him deprived of all his rights as a citizen. They did worse. 
Sentence of death was pronounced upon the greatest man in all 
Greece—a sentence as ridiculous as it was ghastly ; ridiculous 
because it could not be carried into execution by those who 
inflicted it, and ghastly because the sands in the glass of life 
had nearly run out, and a more powerful and resistless hand was 
about to be placed on the philosopher’s heart. In the course of 
the following year he died at the age of sixty-two. It is a 
notable circumstance that Demosthenes, who was born about the 
same year as Aristotle, expired only a few months before the 
latter, and that though these two illustrious men differed so 
widely in their Macedonian policy—the prince of orators having 
proved himself as bitter a foe of Philip and Alexander as the 
Secretary of Nature had shown himself their friend—yet both 
perished in disgrace and in exile. 

Many stories have been told respecting the manner of the 
Stagirite’s decease. If we were to believe an epigram of 
Laertius, he went out of the world a suicide, tiwy axdvroy, to 
defeat the malice of his adversaries. According to some, he 
died like a stoic, holding an apple in his hand and refreshing 
himself with the smell, whilst he discoursed upon the contempt 
of death. According to others, he took his departure like a true 
believer, calling upon his Maker for mercy ; whilst, if others 
again are to be credited, he died like a philosophical fool, having 
flung himself into the Euripus Chalcidicus because he was unable 
to explain its manifold ebb and flow, exclaiming at the same 
time, ‘Si quidem ego non capio te, tu capias me.’ 

But the death of such a man was, in a certain sense, purely 
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nominal. His body was put into the grave, but his spirit was 
destined to walk the earth for ages to come. In this kind of 
ghosts we all believe, for there are scores of them strolling about 
amongst us, and exercising a far more potent influence now than 
they ever did whilst alive. It is not our business to tell of the 
wanderings of this famous Shade—how it appeared in Rome, in 
Alexandria ; how it showed itself amongst the Jews, amongst 
the Saracens ; how it was reverently recognised alike by the 
followers of Christ and the disciples of Mahomet ; how it roamed 
over Europe, and penetrated into all the high places of learning 
unti] the wise accepted it as the great lawgiver in philosophy, 
and the pious regarded it as the staunch ally of the faith. 
Widely as people might differ in their creed and cultivation, 
they frequently agreed in carrying their admiration of the 
Stagirite to the verge of idolatry ; for there were Jews who 
spoke of him as the prince of philosophers, whose doctrines were 
scarcely less than divine; and there were Arabians, like 
Averroes, who declared that his intellect had attained the utmost 
limit of human excellence ; that his writings were miraculously 
perfect and absolutely without error; and that he had been 
created by Providence as if to prove how much it was possible 
for man to know. 

And in truth it was a striking spectacle, to see the larger part 
of the civilized world at the feet of a single man. There has 
never been such a case of intellectual dictatorship in the domain 
of Philosophy before ; and such a case is never likely to occur 
again ; for people are now grown too critical and inquiring (shall 
we not say too captious and self-complacent—the conceit of the 
planet being largely on the increase ?) ever to permit any modern 
to take up the sceptre which Aristotle held with so sinewy and 
persistent a grasp. To be a monarch of mind—raised by force 
of brain, and not by strength of gunpowder; ruling by the pen, 
and not by pike or bayonet—is certainly one of the most 
enviable kinds of dignity to which mortals can aspire. 

But the courtiers of the Stagirite, not content with asserting 
his legitimate authority, at last converted his supremacy into 
pure despotism. They changed his rule from that of the wise 
Solomon, whose yoke might indeed be heavy, into that of the 
savage Rehoboam, whose little finger was thicker than his 
father’s loins, and who chastised his subjects with scorpions 
instead of whips. They issued orders in his name that no one 
should presume to affirm any doctrine or to make any discovery 
which was contrary to the principles of their master. In 1624 
the Parliament of Paris published a decree, that all persons con- 
victed of teaching views which were opposed to those of the 
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ancients should be punished with death! When Scheiner de- 
tected the spots on the sun’s disc, he, like a good monk, com- 
municated the fact to the superior of his order. The latter went 
at once to his Aristotle to ascertain whether it could be true. 
The sage, however, was silent on the subject. Satisfied with this 
negative result, the inquirer wrote to the innovating monk, ‘I 
‘have looked through Aristotle’s works, but can find nothing of 
‘the kind you mention: rest assured, therefore, that it is a decep- 
‘tion of your sight or of your glasses.’ In other words, ‘We 
‘can’t submit to any encroachment upon the received philosophy. 
‘The sun must be pleased to put off his spots, if he has got any, 
‘and to return to his allegiance to our common lord.’ So when 
the great ‘Tuscan sage’ levelled his ‘optic glass’ at Jupiter, and 
discovered the four satellites of that body, the horror of the 
Aristotelians was immense. Their little theory of the universe 
was complete, and to violate it was nothing short of high treason. 
Besides, seven was the perfect number. Seven must, therefore, 
be the number of the planets ; and the introduction of those four 
new moons would utterly derange their orrery. A German con- 
tended that though a telescope might speak the truth when 
applied to earthly objects, it told all sorts of lies when directed 
_ to celestial. An Italian professor felt so outraged by these dis- 
coveries that he could not be induced to look through the tube 
(more obstinate even than the Brahmin with his microscope) 
lest his eyes should convince him against his will. Nay, even 
when brought face to face with facts and left apparently without 
any loophole for escape, there were men who would doggedly 
(spelling the word devotedly) uphold the Stagirite against tlie 
clearest evidence of their senses. Galileo relates an anecdote of 
a person who was present when a Venetian anatomist demon- 
strated that the nerves had their origin in the brain, whereas 
Nature’s Secretary asserts that the vevpa (meaning, however, by 
that word the tendons and other cordage of the frame) had their 
origin in the heart. Being asked what he had to say—‘ Why,’ 
replied this enthusiastic disciple, ‘you have made me see the 
‘ matter so clearly that, if Aristotle had not declared to the con- 
‘trary, I should be compelled to confess that it was true (biso- 
‘gnerebbe confessarla per vera)!’ Beyond this we should fancy 
it would be difficult, almost impossible, to go. And yet there 
was a deeper depth in the abyss of unreasoning idolatry. What 
does the reader say to a couplet which Mr. Lewes quotes upon 
the authority of Francesco Redi, and which intimates that the 
iz sage was to be believed even where he lied ? 

‘E perche egli é Aristotele, bisogna 
ergli, ancorché dica la menzogna.’ 
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Was it any wonder, then, that the more enterprising students of 
nature at last grew tired of this weary despotism? Let a man 
propound any new idea or announce any new discovery, and he 
was straightway called into court and put upon his trial, as if he 
were some vile plotter of sedition. It was of no avail either to 
argue or to offer evidence. The great question was—‘ Are your 
‘views consistent with those of Aristotle? You know we can’t 
‘accept any proposal or sanction any phenomenon which is in 
‘hostility to bis opinions. And if, after this warning, you persist 
‘in pestering us with your heresies, we shall not only take up 
‘stones to stone you with ridicule and reproach, but may per- 
‘haps punish you with imprisonment or even with death. You 
‘can’t but be aware that we have the whole power of the Church 
‘to back us in these matters, and the Church has ugly places 
‘called dungeons, and ugly things called faggots, and ugly 
‘functionaries called inquisitors, who make short work with re- 
‘fractory philosophers.’ 

At length, however, the hour of open revolt arrived. Many 
mutterings were heard before inquirers plucked up sufficient 
courage to assail the autocrat directly, and to combine their 
resources for his dethronement. But it was impossible to mis- 
take the signs of the coming revolution. Roger Bacon had long 
ago declared in his ‘Opus Majus’ that, if it were in his power, 
he would commit all the writings of the Stagirite to the flames. 
‘Si haberem potestatem supra libros Aristotelis ego facerem 
‘omnes cremari; quia non est nisi temporis amissio studere 
‘in illis, et causa erroris et multiplicatio ignorantiz.’ There were 
others who wrote treatises to expose his errors, and even point 
out his ‘ puerilities.” And some went still further in their in- 
dignation, for, says Bishop Wilkins, ‘both St. Vincentius and 
‘Serafinus de Firmo (as I have seen them quoted) think that 
‘Aristotle was the viol of God’s wrath which was poured out 
‘upon the Waters of Wisdom by the third angel.’ 

et neither tongue nor pen alone could argue the monarch off 
his throne. His fate was decided by Experiment. When men 
began to test phenomena instead of theorizing about, when they 
began to scrutinize facts instead of simply scheduling them, it 
soon became obvious that Nature’s Secretary had misread her 
meaning in many instances and totally misrepresented it in 
others. Few persons, perhaps none, did more damage to the 
cause of the Stagirite than Galileo. It was a disastrous day for 
Aristotle when the Tuscan mounted the leaning tower at Pisa to 
ascertain the relative velocities of falling bodies. The dictator 
had decided that all substances ought to descend to the earth 
with a rapidity proportioned to their weight. Nor can we 
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blame him for adopting so plausible a supposition ; for at the 
first glance it seems as natural to assume that a lump of metal 
must beat an equal-sized lump of wood in a race from the clouds, 
as it is for a child to assert that a — of lead must necessarily 
weigh more than a pound of feathers. Or, as Galileo puts the 
question, an iron ball weighing a hundred pounds ought, in 
accordance with this decree, to fall from a height of a hundred 
yards in the same time that an iron ball weighing one pound 
requires to tumble through a space of one yard. ‘ But I,’ says 
he, ‘contend that they will reach the ground together’—that is, 
if permitted to descend from the same elevation. Issue being 
thus joined, the philosopher dropped sundry bodies from the 
summit of the Tower, and found that, allowing for the resistance 
of the air, they arrived at the earth in equal periods, and 
without the slightest regard to their relative masses. It was 
clear that a millstone would not outstrip a boy’s marble any 
more than a guinea can outstrip a feather in the well-known 
experiment in an exhausted receiver. The verdict was decisive, 
and the Aristotelians evinced their high appreciation of the 
result by persecuting the experimenter to the best of their 
ability. 

To resist the progress of discovery for any length of time, 
however, was impossible. A new engine had been brought into 
the field, and Theory and Authority were soon found to be as 
impotent against Experiment as old-fashioned fortifications were 

inst cannon balls and bomb-shells. For a while, indeed, the 
shade of the Stagirite seemed to stand obstinately in the path, 
and to block up all the approaches to Nature except through the 
beaten, time-consecrated routes. But the frowning figure was 

litely requested by a hundred voices to ‘move on;’ for, as 
ee Wilkins quaintly remarks, men at length discovered that 
“Twas a superstitious, a lazy opinion, to think Aristotle’s works 
‘the bounds and limits of all human invention, beyond which 
‘there could be no possibility of reaching. *Tis not Aristotle, 
‘but Truth that should be the rule of our opinions.’ 

Now undoubtedly the leading question in reference to the 
Stagirite as the representative of early science is the one on 
which Mr. Lewes lays such merited stress. What was the 
Method of research he pursued? Upon what principle did he 
proceed when he interrogated Nature, and asked her for 
information respecting her phenomena? ‘Our. steps,’ says 
Lord Bacon, ‘must be guided by a clue, and all the way 
‘onwards, even from the first perceptions of the Senses, must 
‘be secured by a certain Method.’ A man may have a giant’s 
intellect, but 1f he has taken the wrong route, his labours must 
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necessarily terminate in disappointment, and his struggles after 
truth will only render his failure the more conspicuous and 
deplorable. 

The great vice of ancient philosophy was speculation. 
Aristotle rose up to put the world upon a better track of 
inquiry. He told men that they made too much of ideas and 
too little of facts. Plato, for example, built his gorgeous 
structures on cloud ; he would lay the foundations of his piles 
deep in the solid earth. The former held that the Senses were 
cheats, and their office was merely to revive or awaken the 
notions we had acquired in a previous state of existence. The 
latter maintained that they were honest functionaries, so far as 
their testimony extended; and that it was through them we 
obtained a knowledge of particular things, without which a 
knowledge of universal things (7.¢., Science) was impracticable. 
In other words, the Stagirite declared in favour of Observation 
and Experience. 

A great step, truly! Aristotle seemed to have laid down a 
nucleus of crystallization in that huge, seething chaos of theory. 
It was a fine thing to hear the Secretary of Nature suggest to 
his brother philosophers whether they were not upon the wrong 
track, and whether, indeed, the road they were pursuing would 
not lead them, by incessant circlings, deeper and deeper into the 
labyrinth of error. Here was a man of Fact starting to his feet 
amidst a crowd of dreamers, and insisting that phenomena 
should be studied before conclusions were drawn or opinions 
expressed. Principles were nothing, he contended, unless they 
had been confronted with realities, and accorded with them in 
every particular. To deal with phenomena as if they were 
matters which ought to accommodate themselves to certain 
prescribed notions (red¢ twacg weropévac)—still worse 


to persist in those notions when manifestly contradicted by 


observation—was unworthy of a simpleton, and much more of a 
philosopher. 

Recognising thus vividly, as he did, the ‘ paramount import- 
‘ance of Fact, and making Observation the very basis of 
Science—anticipating in truth some of the cardinal principles of 
the Baconian system—how was it that the Stagirite’s Method 
failed, and that so little practical fruit was produced by his 
philosophy ? 

One source of error was the admission (spite of his protest) of 
fanciful causes and fictitious reasons which either closed the door 
on further research, or led the inquirer into some deceptive and 
unprofitable path. Thus, for example, assuming that a circle is 
the most perfect of figures, Aristotle draws the conclusion that. 
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the movements of the celestial bodies must necessarily be 
circular ; and having done so, why should he or any one else 
puzzle himself further about the phenomenon? With such a 
simple solution before him, it is obvious that no astronomer 
need ever have troubled his head to inquire into the poise of 
forces or to make any of those researches which terminated in 
the establishment of the laws of gravitation. 

And when some imaginary principle had thus grown grey in 
the service of philosophy, it required considerable audacity anda 
powerful array of facts to dislodge it. Of this kind was the 
celebrated dogma (first asserted, as supposed, by Aristotle) that 
Nature abhorred a vacuum. Why she should do so, no one could 
exactly say. It was very whimsical, no doubt, but she had her 
own humours, and, after all, was there anything more surprising 
in the fact that a fluid should rise in a tube, if you sucked out 
the air, than there was in the fact that a stone should hasten to 
the earth when released from the hand? And so the question 
continued for centuries. When, however, it was casually dis- 
covered, after the invention of pumps, that water would not ascend 
to a greater elevation in an exhausted pipe than some three-and- 
thirty feet, the disciples of the Stagirite were asked to explain 
how it was that this sentiment of repugnance could be so 
accurately estimated, and whether a mere caprice could be 
measured by means of a carpenter’s rule? Even Galileo himself, 
though conversant with the fact that the air possessed weight, 
could give no answer to the persons who consulted him on the 
subject. His pupil, Torricelli, however, adopted an ingenious 
method of determining the point, and put the question to Nature 
in such a dexterous way that she granted him a satisfactory 
reply. Suspecting that a column of liquid could only be 
sustained in a tube by an equivalent force of air, he substituted 
mercury for water, arguing that as the former fluid is thirteen 
times heavier than the latter, the column now supported should 
be thirteen times as small. The result was as anticipated. The 
Aristotelians were of course dreadfully shocked. Nature was 
surely a game of them. To allow people to pry into her 
likes and dislikes, and to reduce her disgust at a vacuum to a 
matter of measurement, was an undignified sort of proceeding of 
which they could not by any means approve. It was playing 
into the hands of their opponents, and indeed there needed 
only another step to enable the latter to demolish the dogma 
completely. That step was soon taken. The genius of Pascal 
perceived that if the result were due to the pressure of the 
air, the height of the mercury in a tube must gradually 
decline as it was carried up a mountain, because the weight of 
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the superincumbent atmosphere would constantly be decreasing. 
The experiment was accordingly tried at the Puy de Dome, 
and with such unmistakable success that no Aristotelian’ could 
well adhere to his previous views, except, indeed, he resembled 
the famous witness who, having inadvertently sworn that a 
horse was sixteen feet high, declared that he was not the man 
to run from his word, but that the animal was really as tall as 
he had represented. Is it any wonder, then, that a philosophy 
should have been loose in its inquiries, and uncertain in its 
conclusions, which depicted Nature as a capricious personage 
who liked this thing and detested that thing without exactly 
knowing why ? 

Another fertile source of error in the old philosophy was the 
multiplication of causes. When an ancient saw a stone descend 
to the earth, or still more when he happened to lose his balance 
and tumble to the ground himself, he ascribed the proceeding to 
the operation of gravity. But when he saw a bubble ascend in 
the air, or tongues of flame curling upwards from the altar, he 
thought it only respectful to these phenomena to provide an 
independent cause for them, and accordingly declared that they 
were produced by a principle of Levity. If Aristotle could rise 
from his grave, and were asked to explain the philosophy. of a 
modern balloon, he would tell us that the machine, or at least 
the gas in its interior, was saturated with this latter principle, 
and that consequently it tended upwards as naturally, and 
indeed as necessarily, as a stone tended downwards. ‘ You see,’ 
he might add, ‘ what efforts the thing makes to escape : you load 
‘it with sandbags ; you endeavour to keep it down by means of 
‘weights, and then you put in an aéronaut or two, all of which, 
‘being of the earth, earthy, are charged with Gravity, and so a 
‘fight goes on between the two forces until Levity conquers, 
‘whereupon the balloon rushes upwards to the clouds, carrying 
‘with it triumphantly the bodies of Mr. Green or Mr. Glaisher 
‘and their attendants, as if they were mere corks.’ And had 
the Secretary of Nature been requested to tell us how it was 
that spirit-mediums like Mr. Home could float near the ceiling 
of a room, or how certain old saints like St. Catherine of Sienna 
were lifted from the ground whilst engaged at their devotions, 
he could doubtless have said that the individuals in question 
were somehow or other inspired by the principle of lightness 
which, acquiring the ascendency at certain periods, enabled 
them to overcome the weight of their nine or ten stones of 
mortality. Let it be observed, too, that these qualities were 
supposed to enter into the physical constitution of substances : 
they were not mere airy attributes, but ingredients existing in 
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if bodies in different doses. Of the four elements (for Aristotle 
fil | had an idea of a fifth, the Ether) fire had absolute levity ; earth, 
1a absolute gravity; air and water partook of both; whilst 

+0) compounds conducted themselves in accordance with the nature 
aie. of the particular element or elements which predominated in 

their composition. 

1 oe Now, that a penetrating intellect like Aristotle’s should have 
failed to perceive that lightness was simply a relative property, 
aie is a sure proof of the misleading influences which were at work 

i in his philosophy. The floating of a piece of wood in the water, 
or the sinking and rising of smoke in the atmosphere according 
to the condition of the weather, might have suggested to his 
mind that one principle, that of Gravity, would transact all the 
business for which he required the services of two. But the 

i theory of contraries obscured his vision, and indeed closed his 
a eyes to obvious facts. To him, Heat and Cold, Moisture and 

ae Dryness, Motion and Rest, Light and Darkness, Gravity and 
a) Levity, were all independent powers engaged in mutual hostilities, 
or else maintaining towards each other an attitude of armed 
neutrality. 
But Aristotle's Method failed in his own hands, and in those 
of his followers more especially, because it was not tested and 
corroborated by Experiment ; or, to use a word which Mr. Lewes 
has happily applied—it totally neglected the principle of Verifi- 
cation. For it will be seen that, unless every fact and inference 
under inquiry is duly scrutinized and duly confirmed, error may 
steal in at some point, and thus vitiate the entire result. There 
can be no certainty if men are at liberty to lay down their 
data without any guarantee of their genuineness, and to draw 
their conclusions without ascertaining how far they will really | 
work. Modern science requires that a philosopher shall come into 7 
court, and produce legal evidence upon every part of his case, | 
instead of offering mere hearsay in this particular, or request- 
ing you to accept a plausible surmise in that. But amongst the 
ancients it was quite another matter: they would have coolly 
tendered the loosest testimony upon points of the most vital } 
importance, and as coolly asked you to receive a fancy to fill up 
any little hitch or vacancy which might appear in their facts. 
The difference between their method and our own, is as great 
as the difference between a court of law where no statement 
can be received except upon oath, and one where the plaintiff 
was at liberty to recover a hundred pounds if he thought the 
defendant owed him that sum, or the defendant to evade the 
claim, by assuring the jury that he had a vague recollection of 
paying the amount, though he had nothing in the world to show 
for his supposition. Hence it is no injustice to those primitive 
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Speculation, easy; Research, laborious. 69 
gentlemen to say that their science was mainly a mass of guesses 
at truth ; where they were right, it was more by a happy hit 
than by any rigorous demonstration. 

Nor need we be astonished. It is much easier to invent hypo- 
theses than to subject questions to patient laborious proof. You 
may run up a theory of the universe in an hour: you may not 
be able to settle how many muscles there are in a caterpillar 
in the course of a year.* The one costs you a sheet or two of 

per, and may be elaborated whilst lying on the sofa, or travel- 

ing express from London to York: the other demands a series 

of nasty researches which may lead to nothing of moment. 
Naturally enough, therefore, men are too willing to eschew the 
tardy, toilsome path of experiment, just as a soldier would pre- 
fer taking a town at a dash, instead of digging trenches, and 
mastering it by sap and mine. To the brilliant mercurial Greeks, 
always agog for some ‘ new thing,’ such plodding processes must 
have been peculiarly distasteful. Indeed,— 


‘Verification, the alpha and omega of research, of which Expe- 
riment is the potent handmaid, was so little understood by the 
ancients, that it found neither employment in their practice, nor 
recognition in their philosophy. I do not, of course, mean that 
they never verified their facts or conclusions; only thus could they 
have acquired any accurate knowledge. I mean that they rarely 
set about Verification with a distinct consciousness that such a 
— was an indispensable part of true investigation. The great 

ipparchus and the illustrious Archimedes are individual examples 
of true scientific inquiry, and their success was their reward. But 
few ancients can be named beside these. Even in a science founded 
so much on calculation as astronomy, we see a deplorable deficiency 
of any due recognition of Verification. Thus, when Eratosthenes 
conceived the felicitous idea of measuring an arc of the meridian 
by the sun’s distance from the zenith of Alexandria on the solstitial 
day, conceiving that on the same day the sun was exactly in the 
zenith of Syene, he never thought of verifying his basis, never 


. ascertained whether Alexandria and Syene were in fact due north . 


and south of one another. Yet this is what no modern astronomer 
would neglect. Had Eratosthenes taken this preliminary trouble, 
he would have found that Syene is to the east of Alexandria, and 
must have measured his are by other points.’ 


And even where the trouble of testing a point might have 


‘been comparatively slight, we find that the duty was sometimes 


egregiously neglected. Aristotle, for instance, asserts that the 
male has more teeth than the female in man and certain animals. 
What more reasonable than to have requested one of his wives 
(he was twice married) or one of his maid-servants to permit hin 


* Lyonet found them to be 4,041. 
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to inspect her mouth? And if he did happen to discover a woman 
who had not really cut her wisdom-teeth (for such cases have 
occurred), would not the very next person he examined have 
assuredly exhibited the normal array of grinders? Yet the 
presumed fact is chronicled with as much confidence as if he had 
the experience of a whole dentist’s life to support it, and with 
as little accuracy as if he were a child who had never cut a 
single tooth of his own. 

Failing, then, in the most important point of inquiry, and 
wanting the greatest lever of physical research, is it at all sur- 
prising that Aristotle’s science should have been more showy 
than substantial? It was not for him, clever as he was, to make 
bricks without straw, or to build enduring piles without mortar. 
Hence we might expect to find that, though the Secretary of 
Nature has been much lauded for his anticipations of modern 
discoveries, many of these intellectual feats resolve themselves 
upon examination into mere fortunate conjectures. With this 
view Mr. Lewes investigates some of the sage’s writings, and 
deduces conclusions which we would not like to whisper in the 
ears of any passionate admirer like Averroes, or even Cuvier, if 
we were brought into communication with either of those worthies 
through the easy agency of a spiritualist medium. From the 
Physics he infers that Aristotle had not even ‘mastered the 
‘ initial conceptions of Science. From his Physiology the critic 
decides that his notions were purely conjectural, and did not 
furnish one ‘solid stone’ to serve as a foundation for future 
research. The Zoology is similarly questioned, and though praised 
by Cuvier as one of the greatest monuments which the genius of 
man has raised to Natural Science, and though the Stagirite’s 
labours extended from a sea-anemone to man, Mr. Lewes declares 
that the work does not establish a single principle, ‘ which would 
‘lead the student to new acquisitions, or enable him to illuminate 
‘the old” And even in the department of Biology, where Mr. 
Lewes at first believed that Aristotle had anticipated some of the 
most startling revelations of our own times, he feels compelled to 
assert that ‘in no single instance, and under no legitimate exten- 
‘ sion of the term, can he be said to have made a discovery.’ 

Many will be inclined to think that a more compassionate 
verdict would have been more correct, but it is right that the 
reader should take it in conjunction with the eulogy which Mr. 
Lewes also pronounces upon the philosopher. 


‘ His fame is justifiably colossal. None can pretend to appreciate 
the extent of that influence, mingled as it is with so many concurrent 
streams; but no one with a knowledge of history, and a sense of 
historical significance, will deny that the influence has been potent. 
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After every deduction has been made, the instinctive and popular 
appreciation of his greatness will be ratified by a large philosophy. 
Among the great heroes of Humanity his position must ever remain 
conspicuous. He claims precedence over hundreds who, under more 
fortunate conditions, have enriched science with priceless details; he 
rises superior to most of those who have illuminated science with 
great conceptions; and this superiority is claimed not only in virtue 
of his many achievements, but also in virtue of his native force. His 
comprehensive glance embraced the whole field of research; and if 
some other philosophers, ancient and modern, have taken as wide a 
survey, none have like him first opened the pathways they surveyed. 
But he might have had even greater Comprehensiveness, and yet not 
have justified the glory which for centuries has surrounded his name. 
He had a greatness above this versatility ; he had that kind of intel- 
lectual Force not easily defined, and mainly to be estimated through 
its vast results—the Force which creates epochs in the evolution of 
human progress. This power, which founds Religions and Philo- 
sophies by changing the whole order of men’s conceptions, is not 
to be measured by any of the standards we apply to discoveries 
developed from previous discoveries. It is to be measured rather by 
its results, immediate and remote; and it is not because Aristotle 
himself made great discoveries, but because he deeply and extensively 
influenced the minds of discoverers, that his name is illustrious.’ 


But there is something more in Mr. Lewes’ masterly book 
than a critique upon the Stagirite’s science, or an exposition of 
his productions. One object of the work appears to us to have 
been to enforce the doctrines, or at least the method, of the school 
of Positive Philosophy. We do not, of course, pretend to judge of 
the extent to which Mr. Lewes coincides with Auguste Comte, 
and gladly avail ourselves of certain qualifying passages which 
seem to intimate that he accepts the views of the Frenchman 
with very important reservations. But we believe this philosophy, 
as inculcated by its founder, to be fraught with so much danger 
that we should do injustice to this periodical, were we not to 
protect it from the suspicion of sympathy with a system which 
strips Science of some of its noblest attributes, and degrades it 
from its high office of handmaid of Religion to the post of drudge 
in the laboratory, or lackey at the observatory. We do not say 
that Positivism is essentially and inevitably irreverent, but it has 
proved a discovery of immense value to men who, like Comte, 
were anxious to ‘elbow the Creator’ out of his own universe. 
Nothing could better exemplify the spirit in which this philosophy 
was propounded than the statement of its originator, that to the 
true seer (the Comtean of course) the heavens do not declare the 
glory of God, but simply the glory of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of 
Newton, and of all those who have aided in the establishment of 
astronomical laws. A man who could thus give the lie direct to 
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the Psalmist would stand upon little ceremony in dealing with 
the Maker of Firmaments himself. 

Now, when we are told that we ought to apply ourselves to 
‘the observation and classification of phenomena, and to the 
discovery of the ‘relations of succession and similitude which 
things bear to each other,’ we receive the injunction with 
respect. It is wise and excellent counsel. But the positivist 
does not stop here. He tells us we must restrict ourselves to 
this process, and renounce all hope of penetrating to anything 
beyond. There are two points at which the true Comtean is 
ever aiming. First, his object is to exclude the consideration of 
all transcendental causes, or essential principles, or mysterious 
forces, from the field of scientific inquiry; and, secondly, to 
prohibit the acknowledgment of design or final purpose in the 
phenomena of creation. It is easy to see the sinister uses to 
which such doctrines may be applied. It is undoubtedly true, 
that the intrusion of ‘metaphysical’ questions into natural 
philosophy has been productive of much error; but if the 
positivist wishes us to assume that we are bound to ignore, 
still more to deny everything which cannot be clearly traced and 
fully demonstrated in his sense of the term, he commits as gross 
a mistake as a physiologist would do if he were to assert that 
there was no such thing as a soul in man, because he had never 
been able to detect it in any part of the body. However much 
a cause may elude our grasp, it is just as much there as if we 
knew it by heart, and could expound all its proceedings to the 
minutest particular. Nor can we dislodge a real Power by 
showing that the popular explanation of a phenomenon may be 
fanciful, or even decidedly incorrect. It was absurd, for instance, 
to account for the ascent of water in an exhausted pipe by 
declaring that Nature abhorred a vacuum; but it would have 
been absurder still to have said that there was no cause for the 
transaction, or that the cause was beyond our scrutiny, or that 
the fluid rose of its own accord, or that it was due to the 
dynamical condition of the liquid. The rejection of the Aris- 
totelian theory left the question of Power precisely the same as 
before. A force competent to elevate water to a height of 
33 feet was still required, and that force would not have lost a 
morsel of its reality had the pressure of the atmosphere never 
been discovered or recognised until doomsday. 

The positive philosopher, however (at least, the philosopher 
who wishes to shut out causes in the hope of shutting out the 
great First Cause, as Herod sought to ew all the children in 
Bethlehem in hope of destroying the Divine child), proceeds in 
a subtler fashion, and levels his objections more particularly 
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against the ‘vital principle,’ ‘nerve force, and other mysterious 
agencies by which man has been presumed to be moved. And, 
to a certain extent, he may be right. There may be no such 
thing as a ‘vital principle, for example. But then there is 
something else. There is a given amount of work done in the 
human body; for that work a given amount of power is 
required ; and, so far as its efficacy is concerned, the case is 
not altered in the smallest degree by repudiating the designation 
under which it is known, or the theory under which it is sup- 

sed to act. We might as well intimate that a house must 

ave had no builder, must, in fact, have run up of its own 
accord, because it could be shown that the architect was not 
John Jones, as was generally imagined, or because the name of 
the actual fabricator could not be correctly ascertained. It 
seems scarcely credible that men can bring themselves to believe 
that denial involves destruction. But the jugglery of the human 
intellect is prodigious, and we have no doubt that the French 
Revolutionists who abolished the worship of the Supreme Being, 
had a strong impression that their decree absolutely annihilated 
the Deity, and put the world under the government of the 
Goddess of Reason. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, too, that the positivist falls 
into the very error which he denounces; that is, he adopts 
‘superstitious’ or ‘metaphysical’ causes in turn, but with this 
difference, that they are more hopeless and incompetent than 
those which they profess to displace. Look, for example, at the 
definitions which are given of life. It is the ‘sum of the 
‘phenomena of organization, or the ‘sum of the functions by 
‘which death is resisted.’ It would be very childish, as Mr. 
Lewes forcibly suggests, to refer the action of a watch to some 
force called the watch-principle ; but should we be any wiser 
were we told that its movements were the sum of watch- 
organization, or that they were the total of the functions by 
which its stoppage was resisted? There would be as little 
illumination and as much fantasy in the theory accepted as in 
the theory discarded. For it is a singular fact, that the philo- 
sophers who make so much of ‘organization,’ under the idea of 
evading the recognition of any higher power, are vastly more 
‘superstitious’ in their dealings with their pet principle than 
the men whose speculations they condemn. To compare things 
great with things homely, the tendency of this school to exclude 
all independent agencies from the field, and to reduce every 
phenomenon to an automatic act, or a dynamical condition of 
the particles of bodies, reminds us of a domestic mystery which 
has never yet, we believe, been fully fathomed. Even in the 
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best regulated establishments a considerable quantity of crockery 
is annually destroyed. Several theories have been propounded 
by way of explanation. A maid-servant in the first or ‘super- 
‘stitious’ stage of philosophy, will tell her mistress when a par- 
ticular dish has been broken, that the cat did it ; another, who has 
attained the second or ‘ metaphysical’ stage, and who looks upon 
the animal as an undignified invention, throws the blame upon 
Master Harry, who held the article in great abhorrence ; whilst 
a more advanced girl, having reached the ‘positive’ stage of 
illumination, gravely assures the lady that it came in pieces in 
her hands, and of its own accord. She does not perceive that it 
requires more credulity to believe in this dynamical theory—to 
suppose that the particles were labouring under an irrepressible 
passion for decomposition—than to ascribe the proceeding to a 
mischievous Grimalkin, or to the turbulent heir of the house. 
Again, the eagerness of the positivist to evade the question of 
Design, and the soreness which he feels on the subject of Final 
Causes, indicate too unhappily the drift of his philosophy. The 
glory of Science is precisely this, that it brings out proofs of intel- 


_ ligence in the phenomena of creation, and shows that there is 


purpose, and harmony of purpose, in all the laws by which the 
universe is regulated. But it is just here that Comtean steps in 
with his affectation of impartial research, and tells us that we 
must discard all consideration of motive or ultimate intention, 
because we have no certainty on the subject, and ought to busy 
ourselves exclusively with the dry facts, and demonstrable prin- 
ciples of creation. Here, again, it seems scarcely credible that 
men should attempt to ignore the magnificent evidences of 
thought and purpose with which all nature is charged, and yet 
that brutal declaration of Comte’s, to which we have referred, 
shows to what an extent a theorist can go, not only in stripping 
the heavens of their splendours, but in transferring those splen- 
dours to poor mortal expositors. What, however, could be too 
ridiculous for a philosopher, who, when he tried his hand at the 
fabrication of a new Supreme Being, rushed back into the worst 
stages of Superstition, and sketched out not a positive, but a 
paper-deity, whom the humblest fetish-worshipper might have 
disowned ; for was not his grand ére supposed to be an un- 
finished divinity, consisting of all the progressive men of the 
race, whether living or dead, in combination with horses, dogs, 
oxen, and others of the nobler brutes ? 

Of course it is quite possible, in many cases, to mistake the 
object of a given arrangement, but are we therefore entitled to 
say that there was no aim at all, or that we are precluded from 
inquiring into the Creator's designs because we have no means of 
proving whether our conclusions are infallibly correct? In some 
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large animals—elephants, horses, oxen—the septum of the heart 
is occasionally found to be ossified. Knowing this, Aristotle 
concluded that quadrupeds of great bulk required additional 
timbering (so to speak) for such an important organ, and there- 
fore assumed that Nature had given them a bony support. He 
was wrong, for the peculiarity is now known to be due to disease. 
But if we found an elephant whose physiology had thus been 
misinterpreted in one particular ought we to decline all specula- 
tion as to the rest? Could we entertain any reasonable doubt, 
for instance, as to the purpose of his trunk? Would it not be 
childish to say that the implement had not been expressly made 
to enable the animal to suck up water from the stream, to tear 
off branches from the trees, to convey food to its mouth, or to 
perform a hundred other offices which may be essential to the 
creature’s enjoyment ? 

Let there be no misunderstanding on this subject. The point 


we put is, that though there may be uncertainty in some par-, 


ticulars, there can be none in others. No amount of special 
pleading on the part of the positivist—no suggestion of limits to 
our scientific inquiries and the inability of the human mind to 
grapple with ultimate intentions—can alter the fact that creation 
is saturated with proofs of intelligent purpose. From this there 
is no escape, and therefore if the Comtean philosophy implies 
any other conclusion than this, it may be safely and unhesi- 
tatingly rejected. 

It is quite right of course that Science should conduct herself 
with humility in all her inquiries ; but it is very curious to notice 
the excessive modesty which a positive philosopher would impose 
upon her when her aid is solicited in favour of Natural Theology 
or Religion. ‘That is not your business,’ he seems to say; ‘all 
‘ you can do is to deal with phenomena as they stand: you can 
‘have no authoritative knowledge respecting the Almighty’s 
‘designs. Call everything a mystery which cannot be examined 
‘with the dissecting knife, or put into the crucible or retort, and 
‘then ask the good people who trouble you whether it is reason- 
‘able that you should attempt to explain problems which are 
‘as foreign to your office as puzzling questions of law (soluble 
‘only by the judges of the land) are to the functions of a common 
‘ policeman.’ 

Unhappily, however, we find that this humility is frequently 
made the pretext for placing a veto upon matters of Faith. 
Without wishing to ascribe any such motive to Mr. Lewes, two 
points adverted to by him may be taken as illustrative of this 
view. When a pestilence broke out in the Grecian camp, it was 
attributed to the anger of Apollo, and efforts were accordingly 
made to appease his wrath. Had a similar epidemic appeared 
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amongst us, Mr. Lewes intimates that we should have ‘built 
‘ fever hospitals, and our form of prayer would have been a dose 
‘of quinine.’ But ought the dose of quinine to exclude the 
prayer? What should we think if Science, in a fit of surpassing 
meekness, were to come to the patient and say, ‘ All you have to 
‘do is to swallow this drug; you must not ask me whether 
‘Peruvian bark was created with any benevolent purpose, or 
‘ whether it was created with any purpose at all: I am too modest 
‘ to pry into such mysteries. I don’t like to tell you directly that 
* prayer under such circumstances is a pure farce, but I do advise 
* you to take the quinine and to place no reliance upon invocation’? 
We should, of course, look upon Science as a pitiful hypocrite, 
who, whilst pleading humility on the one hand, presumed on the 
other to dispose of questions which were wholly beyond her 
— and her powers. If she is too painfully modest to help 
aith, she ought certainly to be too bashful to oppose it. 
— other point is the use of prayer in questions of wind and 
weather. 


‘Thus the clergyman who told the farmer that it was useless to 
pray for rain till the wind changed, had embraced the scientific 
view, and had learned to distrust appeals against the order of 
Nature, because that was not a variable order. In earlier days this 
man would have considered the direction of the wind quite insig- 
nificant, and would have believed that prayer was likely to deter- 
mine a change in the weather by determining a change in the will 
which regulated it.’ 


We say nothing as to the fallacy involved in the assumption 
that all the conditions of the question are fixed and unalterable— 
this is the doctrine of physical fatalism: but if the Positive 
Philosopher denies the power of invocation in matters of this 
description, it will be seen that his system is in direct hostility 
to Revelation ; for we are told that when Elias prayed earnestly 
the heavens were closed, and when he prayed again, they were 
opened as freely as before. And is it not rather surprising to 
find a positivist admitting such a ‘metaphysical’ principle as 
the ‘order of Nature’ into his philosophy; and equally so, to 
discover that though Science is too meek to presuppose any 
‘ variableness in the order of succession of phenomena,’ she has 
yet the assurance to decide that all phenomena are invariable 
even in the hands of the Creator himself? 

In making these remarks, however, whilst anxious on the one 
hand to disclaim any concurrence in the pernicious applications 
of the positive philosophy, we are anxious, on the other, not to 
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impute to Mr. Lewes any further participation in its tenets than 
he himself would publicly avow. That Science should pursue 
her inquiries calmly and impartially, that she should not profess 
to fathom mysteries to which she has no clue, are propositions 
which no one will dispute ; but as she deals only with God’s 
laws and God’s facts, we hold that her office is ever auxiliary to 
Religion, and that instead of endeavouring to close her mouth 
when she speaks of the majesty of the Creator, we should thank- 
fully accept her testimony, and welcome every word of truth 
which comes from her lips. 

With regard to Mr. Lewes’ work generally, however, we can 
have no hesitati6n in expressing our admiration of the vast and 
varied knowledge which the author has displaged. It is a book 
that must have involved a prodigious outlay of labour, and 
this by no means of the most enjoyable description ; for, to say 
nothing of the profound study which the Stagirite himself re- 
quired, who would willingly wade through a tithe of the treatises 
and commentaries which have been written upon Aristotle, 
unless it were to escape the treadmill or the gallows? With his 

‘ample scholarship and large scientific acquirements, this might 
seem to be no superhuman achievement to a man like Mr. Lewes, 
but to accomplish the task as he has done, demanded a com- 
bination of qualities such as very few persons possess. Ancient 
lore and modern information ; power of minute analysis, and 
yet the faculty of dealing with phenomena in the mass; the 
patient eye which tracks a principle through its most com- 
plicated movements, and yet the eagle glance which takes in a 
whole philosophy as if by intuition ;—these, with many other 
rare and enviable properties, have all been needed to enable the 
author to produce this erudite, and, we might almost add, 


monumental work. 


Saying thus much, however, we cannot refrain from partici- 
pating in the regret, which Mr, Lewes has himself expressed, 
‘that the book should exhibit so much of the combative character, 
and that he should have found himself called upon to contest 
‘the opinions of such a host of previous writers. To some extent, 
this was undoubtedly unavoidable ; but speaking generally, it is 
a practice more to be deprecated than approved. 

We are happy to observe that the book exhibits much less of 
that affectation of originality—shall we so call it?—which Mr. 
Lewes sometimes displays, and which in a case like his is wholly 
superfluous. He is too acute a thinker, too clever a reasoner, 
and too bold an inquirer, to make it at all necessary that he 
should travel out of his path to satisfy his readers of his perfect 
independency of intellect. He may rest assured that nothing he 
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produces will be mistaken for the work of a mediocre mind, 
Could he be persuaded to adopt this opinion, we fancy that his 
attention would not be so frequently diverted to topics of minor 
importance, or to discussions which may terminate in mere 
truisms. For instance, when inquiring into the failure of 
ancient science, he demurs to the reason generally assigned, and 
substitutes two others, which are imposingly designated the 
Psychological and Historical Causes. But on examination we 
find that the first of these resolves itself substantially into the 
very cause rejected, namely, the disregard of the true Method of 
research ; and the second simply means that the information of 
the ancients was limited, that their means of investigation were 
comparatively scanty, and that they had no accumulated fund 
of facts such as we moderns enjoy. Now, when the author tells 
us that those writers who, to his ‘knowledge, have treated this 
‘subject ex professo, have entirely overlooked the historical 
‘cause,’ are we not justified in expecting that some important 
revelation will follow, or that some novel illumination will be 

ured upon the dark places to which he has just referred? Is 
it not, therefore, disappointing to learn that the discovery melts 
into a truism of so obvious a description, that if it has been 
‘ overlooked’ by other individuals, it has surely been overlooked 
because it was not accounted worthy of any formal exposition ? 
Not a soul ever wrote on the subject who was not perfectly well 
aware that the Greeks were destitute of the scientific capital and 
scientific plant (to use a commercial expression) which the 
moderns have at their command. We are inclined to believe 
that Mr. Lewes himself would laugh if a schoolboy were to 
present him with an essay upon the failure of science amongst 
the ancients commencing: ‘The Greeks and Romans had no 
‘galvanic troughs, aneroid barometers, or double-barrelled air- 
‘ pumps : they did not publish any Philosophical Transactions, nor 
‘had they any Royal, Geological, Zoological, or similar Societies : 
‘they never sent messages from Athens to Sparta by electric 
‘telegraph, nor do we hear of a single case in which a 
‘Corinthian galley crossed the Aigewan sea impelled by steam. 
‘Hence they were much more ignorant than ourselves; and 
‘it is to their want of the knowledge and advantages which 
‘ posterity possesses that we must ascribe in a great measure the 
‘slowness of their intellectual march,’ And we suspect that 
Mr. Lewes would laugh with double zest had the lad concluded 
by intimating that the above was a view which had been 
grievously neglected by all previous writers on the subject. In 
short, the absence of a ‘large mass of established truth,’ and of a 
large stock of implements of research, is a circumstance so 
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universally known that it is silently assumed, and the whole 
force of inquiry naturally expends itself upon the question— 
What were the faults of the method which led to such scanty 
and inconclusive results? Further, it strikes us that Mr. Lewes’ 
Historical Cause is open to the very objection he urges against 
Dr. Whewell’s explanation—namely, that it is a simple re- 
statement of the conditions which it professes to expound. 
For, a8 the accumulation of facts in science is progress—indeed 
constitutes embodied progress—does it not look very much like 
a case of circular reasoning to tell us virtually that the ancients 
failed to make any notable advance because they failed to make 
any notable advance ? 

Let us add that this able and scholarly volume is the first 
instalment of a noble scheme which Mr. Lewes has formed ; 
namely, that of illustrating the development, or, as he aptly 
terms it, the embryology of physical science. For such a task 
he is splendidly qualified ; and we sincerely trust that health 
and leisure may be allowed him for the completion of his 
magnificent undertaking. 


Art. IV.—Her Majesty’s Mails: an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the British Post Office. By Wri11am Lewis. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


THIS volume is the first of a contemplated series designed to 
furnish an account of the working of the Revenue departments 
of the country. It is intended to do for what the author in 
barbarous English calls ‘the Governmental industries,’ what 
Mr. Smiles has done for civil engineering and other cognate 
subjects. Few attempts have been hitherto made to trace the 
history of that great and useful National Institution, the London 
Post Office. A short summary indeed of the history of the estab- 
lishment is prefixed to the Postmaster-General’s First Report, 
and since that period the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica has supplied a more extended notice; but if we 
except these, and a paper in Fraser's Magazine for September, 
1862, by Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, a Commissioner of Bank- 
ruptcy at Bristol, and brother to Sir Rowland Hill, recently 
Secretary to the Post Office, there is nothing that we are aware 
of written on the English Post Office, with the exception of 
the present volume, parts of which have appeared in several 
serial publications, and notably in Chambers’s Journal and 
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Chambers’s Book of Days. Though the volume before us is not 


an authorized publication, yet we believe it to be an authentic 
one, for we have heard that Mr. Lewins is not only employed in 
the Post Office, but has received valuable information from Mr. 
J. Bowker and several other gentlemen connected with the great 
London establishment. 

Mr. Lewins in his introductory chapter certainly begins at the 
beginning. He tells us Queen Jezebel is the first letter-writer 
on record, and that she used her pen (by the way, there were no 
pens in those days) for purposes of deception. From Jezebel he 
proceeds to the Book of Esther, from which we learn that 
Ahasuerus, King of Persia, being displeased at the disobedience 
of his wife, Vashti, sent letters into every province of his vast 
empire intimating to his subjects that it was his imperial will 
that every man should bear rule in his own house. The first 
recorded riding post was, according to Xenophon, established in 
the Persian Empire by Cyrus, who, in order to have news 
expeditiously when engaged in his Scythian expedition, caused 
it to be tried how far a horse could go in a day without baiting, 
and at that distance appointed stages, and men whose business 
it was to have horses always in readiness. Herodotus tells us 
there were eleven postal stages, a day’s journey distant from 
one another, between Susa and the Aigean Sea. But these were 
not for the carriage and expedition of private correspondence ; 
they were mere State messengers, or Government couriers, 
neither receiving nor delivering private letters. In the highest 
eras of their civilization neither the Greeks nor the Romans had 
a public letter-post, though the conveyance of letters is as much 
a matter of necessity and convenience as the conveyance of 
persons and merchandise. There were Stationes and mounted 
messengers, called Tabellarii, who went in charge of the public 
despatches, but these official messengers were strictly forbidden 
to convey letters for private persons. That nations so civilized 
and intellectual as these should have been without a public 
letter-post does indeed appear marvellous. 

Posts somewhat similar to those in Greece and Rome existed 
in China from the earliest times. Marco Polo, who travelled in 
that country in the fourteenth century, describes the Government 
post as like to that in use in Persia under Cyrus. At distances 
of twenty-five miles there were posts called jambs, where the 
Imperial Envoy was received, and here there were sometimes as 
many as three or four hundred horses waiting. The Venetian 
traveller further states, that there were 10,000 stations of this 
kind in China, some of them affording admirable accommodation 
for travellers. But notwithstanding that these institutions 
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existed for centuries, it is only within the last few years that a 
letter-post has been introduced into China. 

From modern history we learn that a postal service was 

lanned in 807 by the Emperor Charlemagne, a service which 
hid not survive him. The honour of establishing the first letter- 
post, we believe, belongs to those centres of trade and civilization 
the Hanse Towns. So early as the thirteenth century this 
federation of republics required constant communication with 
each other, and it became almost a necessity of their existence 
that some letter-post should be originated. A line of letter- 
posts connecting Austria with Lombardy was established in the 
reign of the Emperor Maximilian. This was organized by the 
Prince of Tour and Taxis, the hereditary postmaster of the 
empire, one of whose descendants established a line of posts from 
Vienna to Brussels, thus connecting the most distant parts of 
the dominions of Charles V. It was not till the fifteenth century 
that the system of Charlemagne was revived in France. 
Louis XI. established a body of 230 couriers, not for the trans- 
port of letters, but only for the service of the State. In England 
the riding post, as contradistinguished from the General Post, 
owes its origin to Edward IV. In 1481], when this monarch was 
engaged in war with Scotland, he ordered a continuous system of 
posts, consisting of relays of horses and messengers. By this 
arrangement despatches were conveyed to the King with mar- 
vellous expedition, his couriers riding at the rate of seventy 
miles a day. While it must be admitted that Henry VIII. as 
the first monarch to keep the posts in England in a state of 
efficiency in peace as in war, yet it is remarkable that they were 
kept up purely and exclusively for the service and conveni- 
ence of the Government. From Camden’s ‘ Annals’ we learn 
that Henry VIII. instituted the office of Master of the Postes, 
an office first filled by one Brian Tuke, afterwards created 
Sir Brian. Postmasters at this time were often remiss, and the 
despatches tardy, which is not wonderful, seeing ‘that the con- 
‘stables many times be fayne to take horses oute of plowes and 
‘cartes, wherein can be no extreme diligence.’* Down to the end 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth no further improvements are 
observable, though her council took steps to make the service 
more efficient by reforming the abuses which had crept in during 
the reign of Mary. Antecedent to Elizabeth’s death the expenses 
of the post were reduced to rather less than £5,000 per annum. 
The sum charged for conveying her Majesty’s despatches were 
enormous. 

Soon after the arrival of the Flemings in this country, they 

* Letter from the Master of the Postes to Thomas Cromvell. 
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established a Post Office of their own, between London and the 
Continent, appointing, by the sufferance and favour of the 
reigning Sovereign, one of themselves as Postmaster. In 1558 
it was settled, in consequence of disputes between the English 
and the foreign posts, that the ‘Master of the Postes’ should 
have the charge both of the English and foreign offices, and that 
the title of this functionary should be changed to Chief Post- 
master. Thomas Randolph was the first Chief Postmaster of 
England. 

The Reformation had at this period considerably civilized, as 
well as Christianized, the people ; and other causes, too numerous 
to dwell on here, were at work, which contributed to encourage 
habits of locomotion, and the spread of intelligence. But general 
intelligence, nevertheless, travelled slowly. Among the common 
people few ever saw a letter. Public and private couriers riding 
post were sometimes surrounded by persons desirous of obtaining 
news. The letters of the period, according to Mr. Lewins, were 
most carefully folded, and fastened at the end by a sort of paper 
strap, upon which the seal was affixed. Mr. Lewins gives a 
letter from Archbishop Parker to Sir William Cecil, written from 
Croydon, on the 22nd of July, 1566, of so important a character 
that one or more messengers were required to travel night and 
day to deliver it at the earliest possible moment: yet it took 
forty hours to travel sixty-three miles. 

Curiously enough, it was reserved for the Stuarts first to 
organize a system of letter-post communication. It was in the 
reign of the first James that some progress was made towards 
this end. Probably the attention of the King was more espe- 
cially drawn to the post by this remarkable fact, that the special 
messenger, Sir Robert Carey, who informed James of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, rode post from Richmond, in Surrey, to Edin- 
burgh, in less than three days. Two kinds of post were 
brought into operation towards the close of James’s reign. 
They were known as the through post, and the post for the 
packet. In one of the numerous proclamations of this reign, 
it is stated that the King had created the office of Postmaster- 
General for foreign parts out of England, ‘and hath appointed 
‘to this office Matthew de Quester the elder, and Matthew de 
‘Quester the younger. These appointments, however, gave 
great offence to Lord Stanhope, the English Chief Postmaster, 
and a suit was instituted in the law courts which lasted a long 
time. The dispute was not settled till 1632, in the reign of 
Charles I, when Lord Stanhope retired from the service of 
Chief Postmaster, and the Questers, father and son, assigned the 
office they jointly held to William Frizell and Thomas Witherings. 
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In three years from Witherings’ appointment, namely, in 1635, 
he saw the necessity for improvement, and proposed to the 
King to settle ‘a pacquet post between London, and all parts of 
‘his Majesty’s dominions, for the carrying and re-carrying of his 
‘subjects’ letters.’ In his memorial to the Sovereign, Witherings 
stated that letters ‘ being carried by carriers, or persons travelling 
‘on foot, it is sometimes full two months before any answer can 
‘be received from Scotland or Ireland to London.’ He goes on 
to state :—‘ If any of his Majesty’s subjects shall write to Madrid, 
‘in Spain, he shall receive an answer sooner and surer than he 
‘shall out of Scotland or Ireland.’ Witherings proposed that the 
journey between London and Edinburgh should be performed in 
three days ; and his memorial had an effect on the Council. In 
a proclamation of 1637, a monopoly of letter-carrying was estab- 
lished, which has been preserved ever since in all the regulations 
of the Post Office. The control of the English letter-office was 
entrusted to the Foreign Postmaster-General, who had suggested 
the new undertaking. For five years Witherings held the 
office ; but having been charged in 1640 with abusing his trust, 
he was superseded by Philip Burlamachy, a London merchant, 
who, it was understood, should execute his duties under the 
inspection of the principal Secretary of State. Into the history 
of the strife which existed from 1641 to 1647, between the Earl 
of Warwick, Burlamachy, and Lord Stanhope, we will not here 
enter. Many questions were left in abeyance till 1644, when 
the Parliamentary forces having begun to gain an ascendency 
over those of the King, the Lords and Commons, by a joint 
action, appointed Edmund Prideaux, a member of the House of 
Commons, and subsequently Attorney-General to the Common- 
wealth, to the office of Master of the Post and Couriers. He 
was very zealous in his office, and greatly improved the service, 
establishing, according to Blackstone, a weekly conveyance of 
letters to all parts of the country, thereby saving to the public 
the charge of maintaining postmasters to the amount of £7,000 
per annum. Prideaux was at first allowed to take the profits 
of his office in consideration of his bearing all the charges. Five 
years after his appointment, however, namely in 1649, the 
amount of revenue derived from the post had reached £5,000, 
and a new arrangement was the consequence. The practice of 
farming the Post Office revenue began in 1650, and lasted, so 
far as some of the bye-posts were concerned, down to the end of 
the last century. It was about the same period, 1790, when 
the Farmers-General of the post ceased in France. In 1649, 
the Common Council of London established a rival Post Office to 
that of the Parliament, denying that the latter had any exten- 
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sive privilege. Prideaux, while stoutly combating, took care 
to learn something from the rival Company. He lowered the 
rates. He increased the number of despatches, and having 
become Attorney-General, he invoked the aid of the Council of 
State, and succeeded in getting the City establishment sup- 
pressed. 

Under the Protectorate the basis of the Post Office was 
extended, and it was made subservient to the interests of the 
Commonwealth. The establishment now became the subject of 
Parliamentary enactments, and the Acts passed became the 
models for all subsequent Post Office Statutes. In 1656 an Act 
was passed to settle the postage of England, Scotland and 
Treland ; and henceforth, says Mr. Lewins, the Post Office was 
established on a new and broader basis. There was but one Post- 
master-General of England and one Comptroller of the Post 
Office. 

At the Restoration this settlement of the Post Office was 
confirmed by the 12th Car. II. c. 35—a statute which remained 
in force till 1710. Generally, considerable efforts were made to 
render the Post Office fruitful during the reign of Charles IL, 
and two years before the death of the ‘Merry Monarch’ a penny 
post was set up in London for the conveyance of letters and 
parcels. This establishment was originated by one Murray, an 
upholsterer, and it was afterwards assigned to Mr. William 
Doewray, whose name long subsequently figured in Post Office 
annals. The penny post was found to be a decided success. No 
sooner was this fact made apparent, than the Duke of York, on 
whom and his heirs male in perpetuity the entire revenue of the 
Post Office had been settled by Stat. 15, Car. II. c. 14, complained 
that this post was an infraction of his monopoly. 

In 1685, Charles IT. died, and the Duke of York succeeding 
his brother, the revenues of the Post Office reverted to the 
Crown. Throughout the reign of James II. the receipts of the 
Post Office went on increasing, though no great improvements 
were made in the administration. It was this bigoted King 
who commenced the practice of granting pensions out of the 
Post Office revenues. The year after he ascended the throne, 
he granted £4,700 a year to Barbara Villiers, Duchess of 
Cleveland, one of his brother’s many mistresses, to be paid out 
cf the Post Office receipts. It is a curious and disgraceful fact, 
that this pension is still paid to the Duke of Grafton as her 
living representative. The Earl of Rochester was allowed a 
pensicn of £4,000 a year from the same source. These pensions 
were paid during the reign of William and Mary, and the 
following pensions were added,— 
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Duke of Leeds . 7 . £3,500 
Duke of Schomberg , . 4,000 
Lord Keeper . ‘ . 2,000 
Wm. Doewray, till 1698 . ‘ 500 


Among the Post Office pensions granted in subsequent reigns, 
Queen Anne gave one in 1707 to the Duke of Marlborough and 
his heirs of £5,000. The heirs of the Duke of Schomberg were 
paid by the Post Office till 1856, when about £20,000 were 
advanced to redeem a fourth part of the pension, the burden of 
the remaining part being then transferred to the Consolidated 
Fund. There was, it must be admitted, some semblance of 
reason in giving Docwray a pension, for he had claims as founder 
of the district post, or the penny post; but he only held his 
pension for four years, losing both his emoluments and his office 
in 1698, when charges of gross mismanagement were brought 
against him. Some of the charges alleged are curious. It was 
stated that he stopped ‘ under spetious pretences most parcells 
‘that are taken in, which is a great damage to tradesmen, by 
‘ loosing their customers or spoiling their goods, and many times 
‘hazard the life of the patient when pysick is sent by a doctor 
‘or apothecary.’ 

Ten years after the removal of Docwray from his office, another 
rival to the Government department sprung up in the shape of 
a halfpenny post. The scheme, established by a Mr. Povey, 
never had a fair trial. 

The first Act for establishing a General Post Office in all her 
Majesty’s dominions was the 9th Anne, c. 10. This Act, which 
remained long in force, was the foundation of all subsequent 
legislation. By its provisions a General Post and Letter Office was 
established in London for Great Britain, Ireland, North America, 
the West Indies, or any other of her Majesty’s dominions, or 
any country or kingdom beyond the seas. To this end chief 
offices were established in Edinburgh, at Dublin, at New York, 
and in other convenient places in her Majesty’s colonies of 
America and the islands of the West Indies. The whcle of 
these chief offices were to be under the control of an officer to be 
appointed by the Queen by letters patent under the great seal, by 
the name and style of her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. The 
improvements introduced by this Act increased the importance 
of the Post Office, and added to the available revenue of the 
country. For ten years no further steps were taken to develop 
the service, but in 1720 Ralph Allen, immortalized by Pope, 
appeared on the scene, and he was destined to be one of the 
great improvers of the establishment. Mr. Allen, whoat this time 
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was Postmaster of Bath, and who, from his position, was aware 
of the defects of the system, proposed to the Government to 
establish cross posts between Exeter and Chester, going by way 
of Bristol, Gloucester, and Worcester, thus connecting the west 
of England with the Lancashire district. The Bath Postmaster 
proposed a complete re-construction of the cross post system, 
guaranteeing improvement to the revenue and _ increased 
accommodation to the public. The Lords of the Treasury 
granted him a lease of the cross posts for life, his engagement 
being to bear all the costs of the new service and to pay a fixed 
rental of £6,000 per year. The contract was several times 
renewed to Allen, the Government on each occasion stipulating 
that the service should be extended. In this wise, in 1764, the 
period of Allen’s death, it was found that the cross posts had 
extended to all parts of the country. Notwithstanding the losses 
he suffered through the dishonesty of country postmasters, Allen 
estimated the net profits of his contract at the sum of £10,000 
annually ; so that at the end of his official life he had made 
nearly half a million sterling. He bestowed a considerable part 
of his income in supporting needy men of letters. He was the 
friend of Fielding, of Pope, and Warburton. Fielding has drawn 
his character in the person of Allworthy, and Pope has celebrated 
his benevolence in the well-known lines :— 
‘Let humble Allen with an awkward shame 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.’ 


On Allen’s death the cross posts were brought under the 
control of the Postmaster-General, and the success of the 
amalgamation was so complete that at the end of the first year 
profits to the amount of £20,000 were handed over to the 
Crown. In subsequent years the proceeds continued to in- 
crease still more rapidly, so that when the Bye-letter Office was 
abolished in 1799 they had reached the sum of £200,000 per 
annum. 

In the time of George I. the whole London Post Office estab- 
lishment, which at present numbers several thousand officers of 
different grades, was worked, without counting letter-carriers, 
by a staff of thirty-two persons only. 

The Treasury warrants—warrants directed to the masters of 
packet service, towards 1701—franked, as Mr. Lewins observes, 
the strangest commodities. Among others, fifteen couple of 
hounds going to the King of the Romans, two maid-servants 
going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador Methuen, Doctor 
Chrichton, carrying with him a case and divers necessaries, two 
bales of stockings for the use of the Ambassador to the Court 
of Portugal, and four flitches of bacon for Mr. Pennington, of 
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Rotterdam. Nor were these the only abuses. So little precau- 
tion was used in the reigns of George I. and George II. that 
thousands of letters passed through the Post Office with the 
forged signatures of members. Even in the early part of the 
reign of George III. it was related, in the investigation of 1763, 
that one man had in the course of five months counterfeited 
1,200 dozens of franks of different members of Parliament. In 
the year 1763 the worth of franked correspondence passing 
through the Post Office was estimated at £170,000. In 1764, 
when George III. had been four years on the throne, it was 
enacted that no letter should pass franked through the Post 
Office unless the whole address was in the M.P’s handwriting, 
with his signature attached. In 1784, frauds still continuing, it 
was ordered that franks should be dated, the month should be 
given in full, such letters to be put into the post on the day they 
were dated. From 1784 to the date of the penny postage no 
further regulations were made as to the franked correspondence, 
the estimated value of which during these years was £80,000 
annually. 

It was fifteen years after the death of the kindly and bene- 
volent Allen, the Postmaster of Bath, that John Palmer, also of 
Bath, and one of the greatest of Post Office reformers, rose into 
notice. Originally a brewer, Mr. Palmer was, in 1784, the 
manager of the Bath and Bristol Theatres. Having frequently 
to correspond with and travel to London, Mr. Palmer found 
that letters which left Bath on the Monday night were not 
delivered in London until the Wednesday afternoon or night, 
but that the stage-coach which left through the day on Monday 
arrived in London on the following morning. He pointed out 
to the authorities that commercial men and tradesmen, for safety 
and speed, sent their correspondence as parcels, robberies from 
carelessness and incompetence of Post Office servants being then 
frequent. Mr. Palmer was ready with remedies for these count- 
less defects. In 1783 he submitted his scheme to Mr. Pitt, who 
lent a ready ear ‘The officials, however, were first to be con- 
sulted ; and they, as is their wont, made many and sweeping 
objections to changes which they represented not only to be 
impracticable and impossible, but dangerous to commerce and 
the revenue. Mr. Pitt, however, as Mr. M. D. Hill says in an 
article on the Post Office, inherited his great father’s contempt 
for impossibilities. He saw that Mr. Palmer’s scheme would be 
as profitable as it was practical, and he resolved that it should 
be adopted. 

Mr. Palmer was installed at the Post Office on the day of the 
change, under the title of Controller-Gencral. It was arranged 
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that his salary should be £1,500 a year, together with a com- 
mission of 2} per cent. upon any excess of revenue over £240,000. 
The rates of postage were now slightly raised; but, notwith- 
standing, the number of letters began most perceptibly to 
increase. Several of the principal towns, and notably Liverpool 
and York, petitioned the Treasury for the new mail-coaches, But 
though manifest success attended the introduction of the Palmer 
scheme, yet the authorities were determinedly opposed to the 
Reformer, and he had to contend with them single-handed. In 
1792, when his plans had been about eight years in operation, 
and were beginning to exhibit elements of success, it was deemed 
desirable that Palmer should surrender his appointment. In 
consideration, however, of his valuable services, a pension of 
£3,000 per annum was granted to him, but this sum fell far 
short of the emoluments which had been promised to him, and 
he memorialized the Government, but without success. He 
protested against this treatment ; and his son, General Palmer, 
member for Bath, frequently urged his father’s claims before 
Parliament. But it was not until 1813, after a struggle of 
twenty years, that the House of Commons voted him a grant 
of £50,000. This great benefactor of his country died in 1818. 
In the first year of the introduction of his plans, the net revenue 
of the Post Office was about £250,000. Twenty years afterwards 
the proceeds had increased sixfold, to no less a sum than a mil- 
lion and a half—an increase, doubtless, partly attributable to the 
increase of population, but, in a still greater degree, to the 
speed, punctuality, and security of the new arrangements. Mails 
not only travelled quicker, but Mr. Palmer augmented their 
number between the largest towns ; 380 towns which had in the 
olden time but three deliveries a week, had in 1797 a daily 
delivery. The Edinburgh coach required less time by sixty 
hours to travel from London, and there was a corresponding 
reduction between towns at shorter distances. For many years 
after their introduction, not a single attempt was made to rob 
Palmer’s mail-coaches, which were efficiently guarded. 

In 1836 there were fifty four-horse mails in England, whereas 
forty years before there were not a third of the number. We 
remember the annual procession of the mail-coaches on the 
king’s birthday, a gay spectacle which Mr. Lewins is not 

old enough to remember. Coachmen and guards on that 
occasion donned a new red livery, and all the coachmen 
and most of the guards wore bouquets in their button-holes. 
In the year 1814 the business of the Post Office had in- 
creased so greatly, that better accommodation was sought than 
was afforded by the office then in Lombard Strcet. The first 
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General Post Office, opened in Cloak Lane, was removed from 
thence to the Black Swan, in Bishopsgate Street. After the 
fire of 1666, a General Post Office was opened in Covent Garden, 
but it was soon removed to Lombard Street. In 1825, the 
Government acquiesced in the views of the great majority of 
London residents, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand was chosen for the 
site of a new building, to be erected from the designs of Sir 
R. Smirke. 

It was opened for business in September, 1829. From the 
date of the opening, improvements ceased to be pertinaciously 
resisted. It was not, however, till the late Duke of Richmond 
became the Postmaster-General, in the Ministry of the late Earl 
Grey, in 1830, that improvements were earnestly forwarded by 
the head of the department. The duke, a highly public-spirited 
and patriotic man, was indefatigable in the service of’ the pn 
ment over which he was placed, from 1830 to 1834. At first, 
his Grace refused to accept any remuneration for his services ; 
but at length, in compliance with the strong representations of 
the Treasury Lords as to the objectionable nature of gratuitous 
services, ‘which must involve in many cases the sacrifice of 
‘private fortune to official station,’ he consented to draw his 
salary from the date of the Treasury Minute already referred to. 
In 1834, Lord Grey’s Postmaster-General submitted a list of 
improvements to the Treasury Lords, in which at least thirty 
substantial measures of reform were proposed. It was under 
this functionary that amalgamation of the Irish and Scotch 
offices with the English took place. 

The railway for the first few years of its existence exerted but 
little influence on Post Office arrangements. On the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester line, however, in 1830, the mails 
of the district were consigned to the new company for transmis- 
sion. After railways had been in existence seven or eight years, 
their influence became paramount, and in 1838 and 1839 Acts 
were passed to provide for the conveyance of mails by them. 

It was in 1836 that Sir Francis Freeling, who had been 
Secretary to the Post Office since 1797, a period of forty years, 
died. He was an industrious public servant of the old school, 
strictly performing his duty according to ancient precedent and 
routine. He was succeeded in his office by Colonel Maberly, the 
son of a gentleman who, having amassed a considerable fortune 
by trade, entered Parliament, and ultimately succeeded Perry as 
the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle. Colonel Maberly had 
been himself in Parliament, and was generally considered a good 
man of business ; but he was an entire stranger to the business 
of the Post Office, and, according to his own evidence before the 
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Select Committee on Postage, was introduced into the office by 
the Treasury for the purpose of carrying into effect the reforms 
which a Commission of Inquiry had recommended. 

On the fall of Sir R. Peel’s Administration, in 1835, the Earl of 
Lichfield succeeded to the office of Postmaster-General under 
Lord Melbourne. It must be admitted that the new Postmaster 
and Secretary introduced many important reforms. The Money- 
order Office was transferred from private hands to the general 
establishment. At this juncture also commenced the system of 
registering valuable letters, and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Rowland Hill a number of day mails were started for the 
provinces. 

At the close of 1836 the Stamp-duty on newspapers was 
reduced from 3}d. to 1d., a reduction which led to an enormous 
increase in the newspapers passing through the Post Office. 

But though these improvements were in themselves com- 
mendable, the authorities still tenaciously clung to the old rates 
of postage, and refused to listen to any plan for the reduction of 
postage rates. Colonel Maberly, the secretary, had no sooner 
learnt the business of his office than he made a proposition to 
the Treasury that the letters should be charged in all cases 
according to the exact distance between the places where a letter 

-was posted and delivered, and not according to the distance. 
The Lords of the Treasury promptly refused, to use the language 
of Mr. Lewins, ‘ this concession.’ 

In 1837 the average general postage was estimated at 93d. 
per letter ; exclusive of foreign letters, it was still as high as 83d. 
lt is a curious but significant fact, that in the reign of Queen 
Anne the postage of a letter between London and Edinburgh 
was less than half as much as the amount charged at the 
accession of Queen Victoria. The fact that the revenue derived 
from so well-protected a monopoly remained stationary for 
nearly twenty years, may be fairly attributable to these high 
postage rates. 

Mr. Lewins states that the revenue derived in 1815 from the 
Post Office amounted to a million and a half, while twenty-one 
years afterwards—in 1836—notwithstanding the increase of 
trade and the diffusion of knowledge, the increase on this sum 
had only been between three and four thousand pounds. The 
evil of high rates led not merely to small returns, but to the 
evasion of postage by illicit means of conveyance, so that some 
carriers of letters were doing as large a business as the Post 
Office itself. 

This will appear evident from the statement that a Post Office 
official seized a parcel containing 1,100 leiters in a single bag in 
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the warehouse of a London carrier. The head of this firm 
proffered instant payment of £500 if the penalties were not sued 
for. The Postmaster-General accepted the offer, and the letters 
passed through the Post Office on the same night. 

So early as 1833 the late Mr. Wallace, M.P. for Greenock, 
drew the attention of the House of Commons to the numerous 
abuses in the Post Office. There can be no question that his 
frequent motions and speeches directed public attention 
specifically to the subject, and incalculably advanced the cause 
of Reform. Mr. Wallace was not aided by the Government or 
by the aristocracy or higher professional classes, but he derived 
much active support from the mercantile and manufacturing 
community, and from the shopkeepers in all the great towns of 
the empire. 

It was the ventilation of the subject of the Post Office by the 
member for Greenock that first drew the attention of Mr., now 
Sir Rowland, Hill to the subject. The son of a country school- 
master, Mr. Hill had for a long time acted as usher at his father’s 
establishment at Birmingham. Being of an active and energetic 
disposition, he left the paternal roof for the metropolis, and was, 
in 1833, when he was about thirty-eight years of age, Secretary 
to the Commissioners for the Colonization of South Australia. 
Here he exhibited powers of organization, and we have from his 
own pen a statement that he read very carefully all the reports 
on Post Office subjects. He put himself into communication with 
Mr. Wallace, M.P., who afforded him much assistance. He put 
himself into communication with Lord Lichfield, then Postmaster- 
General, who imparted to him the official information he sought. 
In January, 1837, Mr. Hill published the results of his investi- 
gations, and embodied his schemes in a pamphlet entitled, 
‘Post Office Reform: its Importance and Practicability.’ The 
pamphlet created a sensation in the mercantile world. It was 
well noticed in the Spectator and Morning Chronicle, to both of 
which journals Mr. Hill’s elder brother Matthew, now a Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy at Bristol, contributed. Mr. Rowland 
Hill contended that the Post Office was not making progress like 
other great national interests, that its revenue had diminished 
instead of increased, though the population had augmented six 
millions, and trade and commerce had proportionally increased. 
From data in his possession Mr. Hill pretty accurately proved 
that the primary distribution, as he called the cost of receiving 
and delivering the letters, and also the cost of transit, took two- 
thirds of the total cost of the management of the Post Office. 
Out of the total postal expenditure of £700,000, Mr. Hill caleu- 
lated the amount which had to do with the distance letters 
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travelled amounted to £144,000. From calculations which he 
then made, he arrived at the conclusion that the average cost of 
conveying each letter was less than the one-tenth of a penny. 
By this process he deduced the conclusion that postage ought to 
be uniform. The propriety of a uniform rate was further 
demonstrated by the fact that under the old system the cost of 
transmission was not always dependent on distance. The case 
was made still plainer by these facts. An Edinburgh letter, 
costing the Post Office an infinitesimal fraction of a farthing, 
was charged 1s. 14d. while a letter for Louth, in Lincolnshire, 
costing the Post Office fifty times as much, was charged 10d. 

Mr. Hill’s four proposals were :—Ist. A large diminution in 
the rates of postage, even to ld. in a half-ounce letter. 2nd. 
Increased speed in the delivery of letters. 3rd. More frequent 
opportunity for the despatch of letters. And 4th. Simplification 
and economy in the management of the Post Office, the rate of 
postage being uniform. 

In February, 1838, Mr. Wallace moved for a Select Committee 
of the Commons to investigate Mr. Hill’s proposals, but the 
Government resisted the measure. Lord Lichfield, the Post- 
master-General, described it as a wild, visionary, and extravagant 
scheme. The public at large were greatly dissatisfied. Some of 
the most influential men in the City of London established a 
Committee for the purpose of distributing information on the 
subject by means of pamphlets and papers, and for the general 
purposes of the agitation. A month or two after Mr. Wallace’s 
motion, Mr. Baring, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed 
a Committee to inquire into the present rates of charging postage, 
with a view to such reduction as may be made without injury to 
the revenue, and for this to examine into the mode of collecting 
and chargitig postage recommended by Mr. Rowland Hill. The 
Committee sat sixty-three days, concluding their deliberations in 
August, 1838. They examined the principal officers of the 
Post Office, and eighty-three independent witnesses. 

In opposition to the views of official men, Mr. Hill held that 
a five-fold increase in the number of letters would suffice to 
preserve the existing revenue, and he predicted that the increase 
would soon be reached. He showed that the stage-coaches then 
in existence could carry twenty-seven times the number of letters 
they had ever yet done. The Post Office authorities traversed 
every statement of Mr. Hill and his supporters, and Colonel 
Maberly expressed an opinion that if the postage were reduced 
to one penny the revenue would not recover itself for forty or 
fifty years. But notwithstanding the opposition of the Post 
Oftice authorities, the Committce reported for a reduction of the 
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rates, for the more frequent despatch of letters, and for additional 
deliveries, adding that the extension of railways made these 
changes urgently necessary. They further urged that the 
principle of a low uniform rate was just, and that when combined 
with prepayment it would be convenient and satisfactory. 

The Commissioners, consisting of Lord Seymour, Lord Dun- 
cannon, and Mr. Labouchere, proposed that any letter not 
exceeding half an ounce should be conveyed free within the 
metropolis, and the district to which the town and country 
deliveries extend, if enclosed in an envelope bearing a penny 
stamp. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had the plan of a uniform 
rate of postage embodied in a Bill, which passed in the session 
of 1839. This Act, approved by a majority of 102 members, 
conferred temporarily the necessary power on the Lords of the 
Treasury. On the 12th of November, 1839, their lordships 
issued a minute reducing the postage of all inland letters to the 
uniform rate of 4d. The country was greatly dissatisfied. It 
required Mr. Hill’s plan; and the fourpenny rate was in no 
respect his. The Treasury Lords were at length convinced they 
had made a mistake, and on the 10th of January, 1840, another 
minute was issued, ordering the adoption of a uniform penny 
rate. On the 10th of August the Treasury had its minute 
confirmed by the statute 3 and 4 Vic. c. 96. A Treasury 
appointment was given to Mr. Hill to enable him to assist in 
carrying out the penny postage. He only, however, held the 
appointment for about two years, for when the Conservative 
party came into power the originator of the penny postage lost 
his situation. Mr. Hill entreated to be allowed to remain at any 
sacrifice to himself, but Sir R. Peel was obdurate. 

Mr. Hill’s popularity increased with his dismissal. A public 
subscription was opened for him throughout the country, as an 
expression of national gratitude, which amounted to over 
£13,000. 

On the restoration of the Whigs to power, in 1846, he was placed 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand as Secretary to the Postmaster-General. 
In 1854, on Colonel Maberly’s removal to the Audit Office, he was 
named Secretary to the Post Office under the late Lord Canning, 
the highest appointment in the department. In 1860, the 
Secretary of the Post Office was made a Knight Commander of 
the Bath. During the autumn of 1863 his health began to fail 
him, and in March of the present year he resigned his situation. 
The Executive Government showed a just and liberal sense of Sir 
Rowland Hiil’s merits. By a Treasury minute of the 11th of 
March, 1864, advantage was taken by the Government of the 
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special clause in the Superannuation Act, relating to extraordi- 
nary services, to grant him a pension of three times the usual 
retiring allowance. This was not merely a just but a generous 
act, and the language in which the resolution was couched was 
not official, nor solemnly and decorously dull, as is usual on such 
occasions, but encomiastic in the highest degree. Sir Rowland Hill 
was pronounced not merely a meritorious public servant, but 
“a benefactor of his race.’ We do not say this eulogistic 
epithet was not deserved, for we think it was well merited ; but 
we may be permitted to remark, that Sir Rowland Hill has lived 
in a felicitous time, thus promptly to find his merits officially 
recognised on retiring from his labours. 

Harvey, Jenner, Palmer, of Bath, of whom we have antece- 
dently spoken, and scores of other discoverers and philanthropists, 
were less fortunate than the late Post Office Secretary. Sir 
Rowland Hill was not only allowed to retire on his full salary 
of £2,000 per annum, but Lord Palmerston gave notice that the 
pension should be continued to Lady Hill in the event of her 
ladyship surviving her husband.* Since this notice was given 
by the Premier, an influential deputation of the House waited 
on the first Minister of the Crown, strongly urging that in place 
of the deferred pension to Lady Hill, a Parliamentary grant, 
sufficient, though reasonable, should be made at once to the 
late Secretary. 

We do not say that the social, moral, and commercial results 
of the famous penny postage have not been singularly won- 
drous and beneficial, and that Mr. Hill does not deserve all that 
has been done for him by Ministers, by his private friends and 
admirers, by the commercial and manufacturing community, and 
by the public at large. We think the late Post Office Secretary 
fully deserves every farthing that has been paid, or that may be 
hereafter paid to him, whether as an annuity or a gratuity ; we 
think he deserves the order of K.C.B., which he obtained ; and 
further, that he deserves to have his merits and name commenio- 
rated by a statue intended to be erected at Birmingham in his 
honour. But how few are there in this terrene world of ours who 
obtain a tithe of their deserts ? Neither Harvey, nor Jenner, nor 
Newton, nor Locke, were properly rewarded by their country. 
Newton, indeed, passed many years of his life in straitened 
circumstances, and never had any employment which produced 
him more than from £1,200 to £1,500 per annum, while Locke’s 


* Since the text was written—namely, on the evening of Monday, the 6th of 
June—the Lord Chancellor in the one House, and Viscount Palmerston in the 
other, communicated a message of.the Queen of her Majesty’s gracious intention 
to confer on Sir Rowland Hill a sum of £20,000, and asking her faithful Com- 
mons to make provision for the same. 
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Commissionership of Appeals gave him only the miserable pit- 
tance of £200 a year. It is the good fortune of Sir Rowland Hill 
to have flourished in more liberal times, when merit is fittingly 
ackuowledged and rewarded. 

The discovery of Sir Rowland Hill was not a brilliant and 
wonderful so much as a useful discovery, and there can be no 
doubt that he worked out all the details with a patience, a perse- 
verance, and a judgment sure and unerring. When the system 
of penny postage had been in operation two years it was found 
that the success of the scheme had surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations. It almost entirely prevented breaches of the law, 
and that illicit correspondence by which the revenue had long 
been defrauded. Commercial transactions as to very small 
amounts were chiefly managed through the post: small money- 
orders were constantly transmitted from town to town, and from 
village to village, the business of the Money-order Office having 
increased twentyfold. No men are more indebted to the system 
of the penny post than literary men, publishers, and printers. 
MSS. and proof-sheets now passing to and fro from one end of the 
kingdom to the other with care, cheapness, and celerity. Common 
carriers, too, are greatly benefited by the penny postage. Pick- 
ford and Co. now despatch by post more than ten times the 
number of letters they despatched in 1839. Mr. Charles Knight, 
the London publisher, stated that the penny postage stimulated 
every branch of his trade, and brought the country booksellers 
into daily communication with the London houses. Mr. Bagster, 
the publisher of the Polyglot Bible, in twenty-four languages, 
stated to Mr. Hill that the revision which he was just giving to 
his work would, on the old system, have cost him £1,500 in postage 
alone, and that the Bible could not be printed but for the penny 
post. One of the principal advocates for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws stated that the objects of the League were achieved two 
years earlier than otherwise owing to the introduction of cheap 
postage. Conductors of schools and educational establishments 
stated how people were learning everywhere to write for the 
first time, in order to enjoy the benefits of a free correspondence, 
In all the large towns, too, it was remarked that night-classes 
were springing up for teaching writing to adults. As the system 
made progress with the public, Mr. Hill’s recommendations and 
improvements extended and expanded. A cheap registration 
started into existence, simplification was introduced in the mode 
of sorting letters, slits were suggested in the doors of houses, 
restriction as to the weight of parcels was removed, and a book- 
rate was established. It was also suggested that railway-stations 
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should have post offices connected with them, and that sorting 
should be done in the train and in the packets. The union 
of the two corps of general and district letter-carriers, the estab- 
lishment of district offices, and an hourly delivery, instead 
of every two hours, were also suggested by Mr. Hill, and after 
being strenuously combated by the authorities, carried by the 
indefatigable Secretary. 

The amalgamation of the General Post and what were called 
the London district carriers did not take place till 1855, when the 
Duke of Argyll was Postmaster-General. For this amalgama- 
tion Mr. Hill had been striving from the commencement. It 
avoided the waste of time, trouble, and expense consequent on 
two bodies of men—the one being paid at a much higher rate of 
‘wages—going over the same ground. 

A more important step than this was the division of London 
into ten districts. Under the new arrangement, instead of dis- 
trict letters being carried from the receiving houses to the chief 
office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, to be there sorted and redistri- 
buted, they were sorted and distributed at the district office 
according to their address. An important part of the new scheme 
was, that London should be considered in the principal post 
offices as ten different towns, each with its own centre of opera- 
tions, and that the letters should be assorted and despatched on 
this principle. A new and special service was brought into 
operation between England and Ireland on the Ist October, 
1860. Night and day mail-trains have from that date been run 
from Euston Square to Holyhead, and special steamers have 
been employed at an enormous expense to cross the channel. 
Letter sorting is now carried on not only in the trains but on 
board the packets, nearly all the Post Office work for immediate 
delivery being accomplished between London and Dublin and 
Dublin and London respectively. 

The chief office in London is divided into six principal de- 
partments. The mail and circulation office, by far the most 
interesting to the public, has to do with all matters connected 
with the transmission and circulation of the mails, whether by 
railroad, water, or stage-coach. This office is situated in the 
General Post Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in the very heart 
of the metropolis. Approaching the large hall of the General 
Post Office, through one of the columned porticoes, you may post 
a letter for any part of the world. Throughout the day the hall 
is beset with people, but it is at a quarter before six that the real 
bustle begins. The large slits still gape for letters, @ solis ortu ; 
but it is as a quarter to six strikes that the large windows, closed 
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throughout the day, are thrown wide open. The scenes daily 
passing from 5°45 to 6 o’clock are thus graphically described by 
Mr. Lewins :— 


‘It is then that an impetuous crowd enters the hall, and letters and 
newspapers begin to fall in quite a literary hail-storm. The news- 
paper window, ever yawning for more, is presently surrounded and 
besieged by an array of boys of all ages and costumes, together with 
children of a larger growth, who are all alike pushing, heaving, and 
surging in one great mass. The window, with tremendous gape, is 
assaulted with showers of papers which fly thicker and faster than 
the driven snow. Now it is that small boys of eleven and twelve 
years of age, panting, Sinbad-like, under the weight of huge 
bundles of newspapers, manage somehow to dart about and make 
rapid sorties into other ranks of boys, utterly disregarding the cries 
of the official policemen, who vainly endeavour to reduce the tumult 
into something like Post Office order. If the lads cannot quietly and 
easily disembogue, they will whiz their missiles of intelligence over 
other people’s heads, now and then sweeping off hats and caps with 
the force of shot. The gathering every moment increases in num- 
ber and intensifies in purpose; arms, legs, sacks, baskets, heads, 
bundles, and woollen comforters—for whoever saw a veritable 
newspaper-boy without that appendage ?—seems to be getting into 
a state of confusion and disagreeable communism, and “ yet the ery 
is still they come.’ Heaps of papers of widely-opposed political 
views are thrown in together; no longer placed carefully in the 
openings, they are now sent in in sackfuls and basketfuls, while 
over the heads of the surging crowd were flying back the empty 
sacks, thrown out of the office by the porters inside. Semi-official 
legends, with a very strong smack of probability about them, tell of 
sundry boys being thrown in, seized, emptied, and thrown out 
again void. As six o’clock approaches still nearer and nearer, the 
turmoil increases more perceptibly, for the intelligent British public 
is fully alive to the awful truth that the Post Office officials never 
allow a minute of grace, and that ‘‘ Newspaper Fair’? must be over 
when the last stroke of six is heard. One, in rush files of laggard 
boys who have purposely loitered, in the hope of a little pleasurable 
excitement ; ¢wo, and grown men hurry in with their last sacks; 
three, the struggle resembles nothing so much as a pantomimic 
mélée; four, a Babel of tongues vociferating desperately ; five, final 
and furious showers of papers, sacks, and bags; and siz, when all 
the windows fall like so many swords of Damocles, and the slits 
close with such a sudden and simultaneous snap, that we naturally 
suppose it to be a part of the Post Office operations that attempts 
should be made to guillotine a score of hands; and then all is over 
so far as the outsiders are concerned. 

‘Among the letter-boxes, scenes somewhat similar have been 
enacted. Letters of every shape and colour, and of all weights, 
have unceasingly poured in; tidings of life and death, hope and 
despair, success and failure, triumph and defeat, joy and sorrow; 
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letters from friends and notes from lawyers, appeals from children 
and stern advice from parents, offers from anxious-hearted young 
gentlemen and “first yesses” or refusals from young maidens ; 
letters containing that snug appointment so long promised you, 
and “little bills’ with requests for immediate payment, ‘together 
with six-and-eightpence;” cream-coloured missives telling of happy 
consummations, and black-edged envelopes telling of death and the 
grave; sober-looking advice notes, doubtless telling when ‘our Mr. 
Puffwell”? would do himself the honour of calling on you, and 
elegant-looking billets in which business is never mentioned, all 
jostled each other for a short time; but the stream of gladness and 
of woe was stopped, at least for one night, when the last stroke of 
six was heard. The Post Office, like a huge monster, to which one 
writer has likened it, has swallowed an enormous meal, and gorged 
to the full, it must now commence the process of digestion. While 
laggard boys, to whom cartoons by one “‘ William Hogarth ” should 
be shown, are muttering ‘too late,” and retiring discomfited, we, 
having obtained the requisite ‘‘ open sesame,” will make our way to 
the interior of the building. Threading our course through several 

assages, we soon find ourselves among enormous apartments well 
it up, where hundreds of human beings are moving about, lifting, 
shuffling, stamping, and sorting huge piles of letters, and still more 
enormous piles of newspapers, in what seems at first sight hopeless 
confusion, but in what is really the most admirable order. In the 
newspaper-room, men have been engaged not only in emptying the 
sacks flung in by strong-armed men and weak-legged boys, but also 
in raking up the single papers into large baskets, and conveying 
them up and down “hoists,” into various divisions of the building. 
Some estimate of the value of these mechanical appliances, moved of 
course by steam-power, may be formed from the fact that hundreds 
of tons of paper pass up and down these lifts every week. As many 
of the newspapers escape from their covers in the excitement of post- 
ing, each night two or three officers are busily engaged during the 
whole time of despatch, in endeavouring to restore wrappers to 
newspapers found without any address. Great as is the care 
exercised in this respect, it will occasionally happen that wrong 
newspapers will find their way into loose wrappers not belonging to 
them, and under the circumstances it would be by no means a 
matter of wonder if—as has been more than once pointed out—Mr. 
Bright should, instead of his Morning Star, receive a copy of the 
Saturday Review, or an evangelical curate the Guardian or Punch in 
place of his Record paper. 

‘In the letter-room the officers are no less busily engaged: a num- 
ber of them are constantly at work during the hours of the despatch, 
in the operation of placing each letter with the address and postage 
label uppermost, so as to facilitate the process of stamping. In the 
General Post Office the stamping is partly effected by machinery and 
partly by hand, and consists simply in imprinting upon each letter 
the date, hour, and place of posting, while at the same time the 
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Queen’s head with which the letter is ornamented and franked gets 
disfigured.* It will easily be imagined that a letter containing a 
box of pills stands a very good chance of being damaged under this 
manipulation, as a good stamper will strike about fifty letters in a 
minute. Unpaid letters are kept apart, as they require stamping in 
a different coloured ink and with the double postage. Such letters 
create much extra labour, and are a source of incessant trouble to the 
Department, inasmuch as from the time of their posting in London 
to their delivery at the Land’s End or John O’Groat’s, every officer 
through whose hands they may pass has to keep a cash account 


of them. The double postage on such letters is more than earned | 


by the Post Office. All unfastened and torn letters, too, are picked 
out and conveyed to another portion of the large room, and it re- 
quires the unremitting attention of several busy individuals to finish 
the work left undone by the British public. It is scarcely credible 
that above 250 letters daily are posted open, and bearing not the 
slightest mark of ever having been fastened in any way; but such 
is the fact. A fruitful source of extra work to this branch of the 
office arises through the posting of flimsy boxes, containing feathers, 
slippers, and other récherché articles of female dress, pill-boxes con- 
taining jewellery, and even bottles. The latter, however, are de- 
tained, glass articles and sharp instruments of any sort, whenever 
detected, being returned to the senders. These frail things, thrown 
in and buried under the heaps of correspondence, get crushed and 
broken, yet all are made up again carefully and resealed. 

‘When the letters have been stamped, and those insufficiently 
paid picked out, they are carried away to undergo the process of 
sorting. In this operation they are very rapidly divided into ‘‘roads,”’ 
representing a line of large towns: thus, letters for Derby, Lough- 
borough, Nottingham, Lincoln, &c., might be placed in companion- 
ship in one division or ‘‘ road,” and Bilston, Wednesbury, Walsall, 
West Bromwich, &c., in another.’ 


Next in interest is the Blind Letter Office, which is the re- 
ceptacle for all illegible, mis-spelt, misdirected, or insufficiently 
addressed letters. Here experienced clerks guess at what Mr. 
Lewins calls ‘insoluble riddles.’ Large numbers of letters are 
posted daily in the superscriptions which the sorters cannot 
decipher, and which the great majority of people would not be 
able to read. Numberless are the letters bearing such addresses 
as ‘John Smith, gardener, Flowerdale,’ or the still more ‘stone 
‘blind’ (to use the office term) superscriptions :— 


‘Uncle John 


Hopposite the Church 
London. Hingland’ 


* The letters are also counted as they are struck with the stamp. 
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Here are other specimens :— 7 
in 
‘ John Thomas wi 
Coneyach lunentick | 
a-siliam ’ bu 
‘Ash Bedles in such J 
for John Horsel, Grinder 
in the County of Lestysheer ’ flo 
The Dead Letter Office is not less curious than the Blind 66, 
Letter Office. A century ago two clerks were employed in this the 

oftice ; it now occupies nearly fifty. Last year considerably over 
two millions of letters were returned to their writers through cec 
this office from failures in the attempts to deliver them. sul 
Mr. Lewins’ accounts of the railway post offices, in which at 
letters are sorted on the road, is most interesting, but far too long inc 
to extract. We must refer the reader to the volume itself. We the 
may, however, remark, that while the train is making progress = 
at its usual speed, exchanges of letters are effected by means of Th 
machinery. A net is spread to catch each pouch from the ex- wit 
tended arm of the post office carriage, and pouches are hung the 
. from iron standards in the ground of sufficient height for the tow 
net in the train. of 
Into the history of postage-stamps, and those useful institu- ow 
tions, Post Office Savings Banks, we have not space to enter. Suf- Hil 
fice it to say, that postage-stamps are now used in every European hur 
country—even in Turkey, whether in Europe or in Asia. The enc 
number of individuals employed in the English Post Office is and 
very considerable. On the 31st December, 1857, it gave em- aed 
ployment to 23,731 persons, while the number has been since hav 
considerably increased. More than 2,000 of these clerks are mo. 
employed in the chief office in London. The number of persons Sir 
employed in the Post Office of France amount to 26,071, but sag 
then it should be remembered that the extent and population of pro 
France are greater than the extent and population of Great fort 
Britain. If, 
There is no postal service in the world so well managed as the 
that of Great Britain. It is now not merely a self-supporting tion 
but a productive institution, whereas there was a deficiency of Sir 
half a million in the Post Office of America before the rupture hun 


between North and South. Though America for ninety years on 
has been, next to England, the most commercial country in the 
world ; yet, compared with the population, five times as many 
letters pass through the English post as through the American. 
London and its suburbs alone, with its less than three millions of 
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inhabitants, sends forth a greater number of letters than the 
whole of America. 

The next best managed post office to our own is that of France ; 
but in France, by the law of 1856, there are five different tariffs 
of postages. Judged by the revenue produced, the English Post 
Office, notwithstanding its low rate of charges, stands first. 

The Austrian Post Office produces a revenue of 3,714,200 
florins, or £378,000 ; the Belgian, 2,960,000 francs ; the French, 
66,452,000 francs ; and the English, £3,800,000; being more 
than a quarter of a million beyond the proceeds of 1862. 

A comparison of the year 1839, the year immediately pre- 
ceding the penny postage, with the year 1861, gives these re- 
sults :—An increase nearly eight-fold in the chargeable letters ; 
a three-fold increase in the receptacles for letters; a forty-fold 
increase in the number of money orders ; a fifty-fold increase in 
the amount of money orders; and an increase of the gross 
revenue in round numbers from £2,390,000 to £3,402,000. 
The amount of the correspondence of a country will measure, 
with some approach towards accuracy, as Mr. Matthew Hill says, 
the height which a people has reached in true civilization. The 
town of Manchester equals in its number of letters the Empire 
of all the Russias both in Europe and Asia; and this fact we 
owe, as many of the marvels we have siated, to Sir Rowland 
Hill. The poor and the lowly, the deméstic servant and the 
humble artisan, can now correspend with eack other from one 
end of the kingdom to the other at. the trifling expense of 1a, 
and for this civilizing, Christianizing, and eminently social good 
we are indebted to a late Post Office Secretary, whose merits 
have been recognised, but who cannot be overpaid in money or 
money’s worth. As Lord Palmerston said on the tenth of June, 
Sir R. Hill showed, in relation to the Post Office, great genius, 
sagacity, perseverance, and industry, and he was the first to 
prove that the department was a public institution for the per- 
formance of services, rather than for the collection of revenue. 
If, as the First Minister of the Crown stated, and as we believe, 
the cultivation of the affections raises men in their own estima- 
tion, improves their morals, and develops their social qualities, 
Sir R. Hill has been amongst the greatest benefactors of the 
human race, and he well deserves the vote that was agreed to 
on the tenth of June without a dissentient voice. 
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Arr. V.—(1.) A Correspondence on the Question whether Dr. Newman 
teaches that Truth is no Virtue. Longmans. 

(2.) What, then, Does Dr. Newman Mean? By the Rev. Cuartzs 
Kinestey. Macmillan. 

(3.) But Isn’t Kingsley right after all? By the Rev. F. Meyrick, 
M.A. Rivingtons. 

(4.) Apologia pro Vité Sud. By Jonn Henry Newman, D.D. 
Parts I—VII. Longmans. 

(5.) The Religious and Social Position of the Catholics in England. 
By H.E. Cardinal Wiseman. Duffy. 

(6.) Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, with an Introduction on the 
Relations of England to Christianity. By Henry Epwarp 
Mannine, D.D. Duffy. 

(7.) The Crown in Council on Essays and Reviews. A Letter to 
an Anglican Friend. By Henry Epwarp Mannine, D.D. 
Longmans. 


Most of our readers know something of the ‘ pretty quarrel’ 
which has grown up between Professor Kingsley and Dr. 
Newman. Reviewing books is a department of literature beset 
with some special dangers. In the first place, it is anonymous 
writing, and though no man who would be esteemed a Christian 
or a’ gentierhah ‘shouid’ say anything with his vizor on that he 
would not. say if it were oft, human nature is rarely quite safe 
‘when ‘conscious ¢f using’ ‘ts weapons with such advantage. 
Then, nearly ‘all such’ writing has a cast of the ephemeral about 
it. In general, it meets the want of to-day and is forgotten 
to-morrow ; and things which are to be read in haste, and are to 
die soon, are too commonly written in haste, and left to their 
fate. Moreover, in such writing men find a channel through 
which resentments and antipathies, and, sad to say, a pure love 
of frolic and mischief, or the gratification of vanity by saying 
smart and startling things, may be indulged with a large chance 
of impunity. Of course, men should not use such power to such 
ends. But to say that, is to say no more than that men 
should not be the imperfect beings we know them to be. The 
Edinburgh Review was a grand delinquent in this way in its 
early days. The Quarterly rivalled it in its worst faults; and, 
for some years, Blackwood was even more uniformly licentious 
than either. At present, too, there is more than one journal 
among us which has seemed too often to be aspiring to the 
same bad eminence. 

But we do not glance at this subject because we have some 
grave complaint to make against Professor Kingsley as a 
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reviewer. Almost any man writing under the same recollections 
and in the same circumstances might have erred to the extent 
that he has done. He writes a review of Mr. Froude’s volumes 
on the reign of Elizabeth in Macmillan’s Magazine, and 
adverting to the character of Romanism in that age, he says :— 
‘Truth, for its own sake, has never been a virtue with the 
‘Roman clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need not, 
‘and on the whole ought not to be.’ This is just one of those 
hasty expressions which too often slip from the pen of the 
periodical critic. A slight shade of caution would have been 
enough to give it the small limitation that would have sufficed 
to make it accurate, but: from the want of such considerateness 
it lies open to exception. If, instead of saying ‘ Father Newman 
‘informs us that,’ &c., he had written, ‘Father Newman says, 
‘or seems to say, that,’ &c., all would have been safe. His 
antagonist, who has pounced on the above three lines with the 
animus of a vulture, would not in that case have gained the 
vantage ground which he has used with such resolute animosity 
against him. Dr. Newman is a wary, subtle, and far-seeing 
antagonist on all questions of this nature ; but, unconsciously to 
himself, he has supplied, if not a full vindication of the language 
of Professor Kingsley, certainly a very natural, and almost 
sufficient, excuse for the use of it. Here is his own account of 
the impressions generally made by his conduct in the case of 
nearly all who knew him during his career in Oxford :— 


‘It is not this writer alone who entertains, and has entertained, 
such an opinion of me and my writings. It is the impression of 
large classes of men; the impression twenty years ago and the 
impression now. ‘There has been a general feeling that I was for 
years where I ought not to be; that I was a ‘ Romanist” in 
Protestant livery and service; that I was doing the work of a 
hostile church in the bosom of the English Establishment, and knew 
it, or ought to have known it. There was no need of arguing about 
particular passages in my writings, when the fact was so patent, as 
men thought it to be. 

‘First, it was certain, and I could not myself deny it, that I 
scouted the name of ‘‘ Protestant.” It was certain, again, that many 
of the doctrines which I professed were popularly and generally 
known as badges of the Romish Church, as distinguished from the 
faith of the Reformation. Next, how could I have come by them? 
Evidently, I had certain friends and advisers who did not appear; 
there was some underground communication between Stonyhurst, or 
Oscott, and my rooms at Oriel. Beyond a doubt, I was advocating 
certain doctrines, not by accident, but on an understanding with the 
ecclesiastics of the old religion. Theh men went further, and said T 
had been actually received into that religion, and withal had leave 
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po me to profess myself a Protestant still. Others went even 

er, and gave it out to the world, as a matter of fact, of which 
they themselves had the proof in their hands, that I was actually a 
Jesuit. And when the opinions which I advocated spread, and 
younger men went further than I, the feeling against me waxed 
stronger, and took a wider range. 

‘And now indignation arose at the baseness of such a conspiracy 
as this ; and it became, of course, all the greater, in consequence of 
its being the received belief of the public at large, that craft and 
intrigue, such as they fancied they beheld with their own eyes, 
were the very instruments to which the Catholic Church has, in 
these later centuries, been indebted for her maintenance and 
extension. 

‘There was another circumstance still, which increased the 
irritation and aversion felt by the large classes of whom I have 
been speaking, as regards the preachers of doctrines, so new to 
them and so unpalatable: and that was, that they developed 
themselves in so measured a way. If they were inspired by Roman 
theologians (and this was taken for granted) why did they not 
speak out at once? Why did they keep the world in such 
suspense and anxiety as to what was coming next, and what was 
to be the upshot of the whole? Why this reticence, and half- 
speaking, and apparent indecision? It was plain that the plan of 
operations had been carefully mapped out from the first, and that 
these men were cautiously advancing towards its accomplishment, 
as far as was safe at the moment; that their aim and their hope 
was to carry off a large body with them of the young and the 
ignorant; that they meant gradually to leaven the minds of the 
rising generation, and to open the gate of that city, of which they 
were the sworn defenders, to the enemy who lay in ambush outside 
of it. And when, in spite of many protestations of the party on the 
contrary, there was at length an actual movement among their 
disciples, and one went over to Rome, and then another, the worst 
anticipations and the worst judgments that had been formed of 
them received their justification. And lastly, when men first said of 
me, ‘‘ You will see, he will go, he is only biding his time, he is 
waiting the word of command from Rome,’ and when, after all, 
after my arguments and denunciations of former years, at length I 
did leave the Anglican Church for the Roman, then they said to 


each other, ‘It is just as we said: I told you so.” ’"—Apologia, Part 
ii. 41—48. 


Later on, Dr. Newman states that the Church of England 
under Edward and Elizabeth, left not a little of the old forms 
in the new establishment, in hope of leading the people by 
degrees to a purer Protestantism ; and confesses that his own 
policy was to use those remnants of the past for just the 
opposite purpose (Part v.). Such was his notion of fidelity to 
his vows as an English clergyman. In fact, nothing could be 
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more natural than that the impression generally made by the 
conduct of Dr. Newman and his disciples should have been 
such as is described in the preceding extract ; and all that the 
writer of that extract could reasonably expect from Mr. Kingsley 
was, that his own assertion of his sincerity should be accepted, 
and that he should be exonerated on that ground. But the old 
polemic temper and skill of the Oxford orator are still living 
and in force, and the unhappy sentence of Professor Kingsley 
has brought both into sharp action, as of yore. 


‘No, no, Master Kingsley,’ says the holy Father, ‘ you must not 
hope to escape thus lightly. You are one of a large class who have 
been long accustomed to fling the charge of craft and falsehood at 
the church to which I belong, and I mean to turn the tables upon 
you, and to show, for the edification of your friends, that the want 
of veracity here is with you and not with me. You tell me what 
you understood me to mean, you accept my disownment of that 
meaning, and your verdict in February, 1864, is, that to that time I 
have been a truthful man. So far well. This concession will have 
its uses. But this does not meet the case. You charge me with 
having said so and so. You do not prove that I have said so and 
so. And there you are, with a lie in your mouth, while describing 
and denouncing me as a professor of lying!’ 


Dr. Newman does not say this in these words, but he says it 
after his own manner. We can readily comprehend the amaze- 
ment with which Professor Kingsley would listen to such a pre- 
sentation of the case. He could not fail to feel that this is not 
a course to have been expected between gentlemen. Evidently 
a trap has been laid for him, and he has fallen into it. He has 
accepted Dr. Newman’s assertion as to his sincerity: has ceded, 
that to February, 1864, he should be regarded as a truthful 
man, and for proof at all to the contrary he has thus shut 
himself in to what may have happened within the few weeks 
which have since intervened. It is clear that the strategy of 
Rome has been too much for the simplicity of Canterbury. The 
Protestant has now to fight his battle at great disadvantage. 
The odds against him are many. Formal victory is not possible. 
But there are victories which are real without being formal. 
The Cambridge Professor may have failed to establish—may not 
have attempted to establish, the particular point in debate. But 
if the question is to be as to a balance of moral evidence between 
two men charging each other with falsehood—and to this issue 
the case is brought by Dr. Newman—then we are satisfied the 
Professor has little room to fear that the scale will turn against 
him. No man, writing as Dr. Newman has done on matters 
where questions of truth or falsehood arise, has any right to 
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complain of being understood as Professor Kingsley, and 
thousands beside, have understood him. 

It must be remembered that Dr. Newman’s own confession 
is, that ‘large classes of men,’ felt that he was ‘for years where 
‘ he ought not to be ;’ that those men accounted him a Romanist 
in ‘Protestant livery; that many of the doctrines he taught 
were popularly and generally known as badges of the Roman 
Church ; that he was supposed to be in secret league with 
‘Stonyhurst or Oscott ;’ that men became indignant at this 
supposed ‘conspiracy—the craft and intrigue of which they 
‘fancied they beheld with their own eyes ; that this suspicion 
and resentment were deepened by the fact that these new 
doctrines were ‘developed in so measured a way; that this 
‘reticence, and half-speaking, and apparent indecision, were 
regarded as making it clear that the object of these men was to 
‘open the gate of that city of which they were the sworn 
‘ defenders, to the enemy who lay in ambush outside ; that the 
‘plan of operation had been carefully mapped out from the 
‘ first ; and, in brief, that this very ‘charge of untruthfulness’ is 
the imputation which he has had to bear for ‘twenty years and 
‘more’ (Part ii. 29—31, 41—44). Such was the conduct of 
Dr. Newman and his party, and such were the impressions made 
by it, upon his own showing, and now he comes forth from his 
cell with an air of surprise and of injured innocence because an 
accusation, which his ways for nearly a quarter of a century 
since have provoked, has happened to find a new utterance. 
It is from himself we learn, that his idea for a long time was, 
that the best way to prevent his friends going over to Rome 
absolutely, was to take them as near to it as possible. Who was 
to credit Henry Newman as acting upon a philosophy proper 
only to an idiot ? 

Dr. Newman’s skill in dialectics is an old story. But in 
bringing it to bear on Mr. Kingsley, the thing, as often happens 
to such men, is sadly overdone. The disturbed recluse seems 
to have said,— 


‘Mr. Kingsley will accept my assertion of conscious truthfulness 
or he will not. Should he reject it he will put himself out of the 
grade of gentlemen, and the general verdict will be at once in my 
favour. Should he accept it, he will not only have cut himself off 
from all right to meddle further with my past history, but will 
furnish new sport, by involving himself in a new inconsistency—for 
the charge is of untruthfulness, and of what value can an assertion 
of truthfulness be as coming from the lips of one described as a 
professor of lying ?’ 


So, anyhow, Mr. Kingsley is to be played with in such a 
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way as to furnish a profane world with merriment, to bring upon 
himself as much damage and shame as possible, and to afford a 
plea for a seasonable defence of Catholic opinions. But Napoleon 
may carry his policy too far. Nature may be stronger than 
strategy. Austerlitz may have Moscow in the distance. It is 
true, Mr. Kingsley is not now at liberty to go over Dr. 
Newman’s past history to prove that in certain circumstances, 
and to serve his church, he would sanction lying ; but he is at 
full liberty to go over that whole field for the purpose of showing 
how much may be found there which certainly looks that way, 
_and serves to account for the general impression on that point. 
And if Dr. Newman’s loss by this inconvenient exposure, should 
be much greater than his gain from showing that in fence of 
this sort he can sometimes be more than a match for his 
antagonist, he will have himself to thank for that result. We 
do not wonder that the Doctor has taken strong exception to 
Mr. Kingsley’s ‘method of disputation, and has used his best 
ingenuity to place it under false lights, for, in so far as his own 
reputation is concerned, it is a method he has good reason to 
deprecate. In the following extract Mr. Kingsley states the 
exact posture into which it has been the pleasure of his 
opponent to bring matters between them. 

‘ When he published (as I am much obliged to him for doing) 
the whole correspondence, he appended to it certain reflections, in 
which he attempted to convict me of not having believed the accusation I 
had made. There remains for me, then, nothing but to justify my 
mistake, as far as I can. I am, of course, precluded from using the 
sermon entitled ‘‘ Wisdom and Innocence” to prove my words. I 
have accepted Dr. Newman’s denial that it means what I thought 
it did; and, in strict honour, I am also precluded, by the terms 
of my explanation, from using any other of Dr. Newman’s past 
writings to prove my assertion. . . . But I have a right, in 
self-justification, to put before the public so much of that sermon, 
and of the rest of Dr. Newman’s writings, as will show why I 
formed so harsh an opinion of them and him, and why I still consider 
that sermon (whatever may be its meaning) as most dangerous and 
misleading. And I have a full right to do the same by those ‘‘ many 
passages of Dr. Newman’s writings,” which I left alone at first, 
simply because I thought that Dr. Newman wished for peace.’— 
What, then, Does Dr. Newman Mean? 7, 8. 

Now it is in vain for Dr. Newman to attempt to throw dust 
in the eyes of his readers, by representing Mr. Kingsley as taking 
up new ground because beaten off the old; and as saying, in 
effect, ‘ If you are not a swindler or a forger, you are guilty of 
‘arson or burglary.’ The discussion is not really changed. It is 
still about Dr. Newman’s claims to truthfulness ; and all the 
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citations from his writings are produced as showing, either his 
singular incapacity to discern the nicer shades of difference be- 
tween true and false, or the effect of the artificial discipline 
through which his mind has passed to disqualify him for making 
such distinctions where the supposed interest of his ecclesiastical 
opinions may be thought to require that he should abstain from 
doing so. We can easily comprehend how offensive it must be 
to Dr. Newman to find himself so placed before the public, that 
the persons who read what is printed, have to ask—Is he fool 
or knave, or is he mixture of both? But men who will be men 
of war must lay their account with such things. Every disputant 
naturally regards his unconvinced opponent as being, on the 
point in discussion, either so weak that he cannot see the evidence 
before him as it is, or as so surrendered to other influences that 
he won't see it. It is no use being angry because the reasoning 
of an antagonist seems to force things to such an issue. In 
such conflicts, there is no discharge from such experiences. No 
doubt, individualities of character differ widely, so that what is 
sufficient evidence to one mind may be unsatisfactory and feeble 
to another; and so, in certain cases, men may see very differently, 
and be alike honest. But there is evidence which is so common 
and palpable, addressing itself so directly to the natural intel- 
ligence and feeling to be found everywhere, as to leave no room 
for such causes of error. Now the matters adduced by Mr. 
Kingsley, rest mostly on evidence of this sort, and seem to 
warrant, in the main, the tone of decision in which Mr. Kingsley 
has appealed to it. ‘ Natural virtues,’ says Dr. Newman him- 
self, ‘may become supernatural ; Truthfulness is such ; but that 
‘ does not withdraw it from the jurisdiction of mankind at large. 
oa Mankind has a right to judge of Truthfulness in the case 
‘ of a Catholic, as in the case of a Protestant’ (Part ii. 30). 

Mr. Kingsley referred Dr. Newman to a sermon preached by 
him, intitled ‘ Wisdom and Innocence,’ as having specially left 
on his mind the impression which seemed to justify what he had 
said. That sermon speaks of Christians as being, and as having 
always been, the weak in the presence of the strong, and as 
warranted, in consequence, in using means to protect and ad- 
vance their influence, which in the eyes of the world would wear 
the appearance of cunning and deceit, and would be sure to be 
branded as such. And a most skilful effort is made to show 
that a variety of appearances, which seem to be very much of 
that nature, should not really be so judged. But it is Dr. New- 
man who assures, us that mankind at large are competent to 
judge in regard to such cases, Here, however, it would seem, 
this faculty wholly fails them. They persist in construing appa- 
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rent cunning as real cunning, and apparent deceit as real deceit. 
We should have thought, on Dr. Newman’s own principle, that 
the presumption here would be, that this very general judgment 
must be, in the main, sound. Mr. Kingsley, finding scarcely an 
apparent form of insincerity left, which might not be adopted 
where church relations might seem to be served by it, naturally 
asks, ‘ What could I think that Dr. Newman meant ?’ 


‘I found a preacher bidding Christians imitate, to some undefined 
point, the “arts’”’ of the basest of animals and of men, and even of 
the Devil himself. I found him, by a strange perversion of Scrip- 
ture, insinuating that St. Paul’s conduct and manner were such as 
naturally to bring down upon him the reputation of being a crafty 
deceiver. I found him—horrible to have to say it—even hinting 
the same of One greater than St. Paul. I found him denying or 
explaining away the existence of that priestcraft which is a notorious 
fact to every honest student of history; and justifying (as far as I 
can understand him) that double-dealing by which prelates, in the 
middle age, played off alternately the sovereign against the people 
and the people against the sovereign, careless which was in the 
right, so long as their own power gained by the move. I found 
him actually using of such (and, as I thought, of himself and his 
party likewise) the words, ‘‘'They yield outwardly; to assent in- 
wardly were to betray the faith. Yet they are called deceitful and 
double-dealing, because they do as much as they can, and not more 
than they may.” I found him telling Christians that they will 
always seem “artificial,” and ‘‘ wanting in openness and manliness;”’ 
that they will always be a ‘‘mystery”’ to the world, and that the 
world will always think them rogues; and bidding them glory in 
what the world (7.¢., the rest of their fellow-countrymen) disown, 
and say with Mawworm, ‘I like to be despised.” ’ 


‘ Now how was I to know that the preacher, who had the reputa- 
tion of being the most acute man of his generation, and of having 
a special acquaintance with the weaknesses of the human heart, 
was utterly blind to the broad meaning and the plain practical 
result of a sermon like this, delivered before fanatic and hot-headed 
young men, who hung upon his every word? That he did not fore- 
see that they would think that they obeyed him, by becoming 
affected, artificial, sly, shifty, ready for concealments and equivoca- 
tions? In a word, that he did not foresee that the natural result of 
the sermon on the minds of his disciples would be to make them 
suspect that truth was not a virtue for its own sake, but only for the 
sake of the spread of ‘‘ Catholic opinions,”’ and the ‘‘ salvation of their 
own souls,” and that cunning was the weapon that heaven had 
allowed to them to defend themselves against the persecuting 
Protestant public ? 

‘All England stood round in those days and saw that this would 
be the outcome of Dr. Newman’s teaching. How was I to know 
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that he did not see it himself? And as a fact, his teaching had this 
outcome. Whatever else it did, it did this: in proportion as young 
men absorbed it into themselves, it injured their straightforwardness 
and truthfulness. The fact is notorious to all England. It spread 
misery and shame into many an English family.’—Pp. 15, 16. 


One of these young men learnt to say, ‘Candour is rather an 
‘ intellectual than a moral virtue, and by no means either uni- 
‘ versally or distinctively characteristic of the saintly mind.’* 
The extracts which Mr. Kingsley has given from the sermon 
under consideration do not certainly say, in Dr. Newman’s sense 
of that word, that there are cases in the saintly career in which 
truth may cease to be a virtue. But the hints and implications, 
not to say insinuations, which seem to warrant that inference, 
are such that the conclusion could hardly fail to lodge itself in 
the minds of the auditory, notwithstanding a passing intimation 
from the preacher that deceit—deceit in some sense hard to 
distinguish from that which he seems to countenance—is not to 
be practised. 

Dr. Newman’s moral delicacy is seriously shocked by the 
conduct of his assailant in describing the obnoxious sermon as 
Romish, when he knew that it had been preached by a Pro- 
testant clergyman in a Protestant church. But with all defer- 


‘ence to so great a master of fence, this is a very sorry manceuvre. 


If Mr. Kingsley lied in describing a sermon as Romish, though 
full of the Romish element, because it was preached by an 
English clergyman in an English church, does not Father 
Newman lie in describing that sermon as Protestant though he 
knew that at that time he had cast off and loathed the name 
of Protestant? If Dr. Newman will resort to ‘arts’ of this 
description he must take the consequences. The saintly cha- 
racter set forth in that sermon is throughout of the Roman type. 
The picture is given as from existing reality, and that reality was 
in the Church of Rome, and nowhere else. One cause of the 
injury said to be done to these innocents is affirmed to be their 
adherence to ‘sacramental confession and the celibacy of the 
‘clergy. In a sermon bound up in the same volume, and 
preached at the same time, Dr. Newman has shown clearly 
enough where, and where alone, his idea of true saintship was 
realized. 


‘ But if the truth must be spoken, what are the humble monk, and 
the holy nun, or other regulars, as they are called, but Christians 
after the very pattern given usin Scripture? What have they done 
but this—continue in the world the Christianity of the Bible? Did 
our Saviour come on earth suddenly, as he will one day visit, in 
* Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church, p. 382. 
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whom would he see the features of the Christians he and his apostles 
left behind them, but in them? Who but these give up home and 
friends, wealth and ease, good name and liberty of will, for the 
kingdom of heaven? Where shall we find the image of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, or St. John, or of Mary the mother of Mark, or of Philip’s 
daughters, but in those who, whether they remain in seclusion, or 
are sent over the earth, have calm faces, and sweet, plaintive voices, 
and spare frames, and gentle manners, and hearts weaned from the 
world, and wills subdued ; and for their meekness meet with insult, 
and for their purity with slander, and for their gravity with 
suspicion, and for their courage with cruelty ?’ 


Does Dr. Newman feel that he has a right to brand a man as 
a liar because he has described such teaching as Romish? When 
the preacher so spoke he knew very well that the only counter- 
part to the picture he had drawn was in the church to which he 
has since gone. 

Mr. Kingsley occupies some pages in exposing Dr. Newman’s 
credulity in those days on all matters affecting the Catholic 
Church—a credulity extending to alleged miracles, which are 
confessedly without historic evidence to support them, but which 
are not to be disowned, inasmuch as the events, if they did 
not occur, were such as ought to have occurred, if he might 
so speak, and are not only characteristic of saintly lives, 
but adapted to be religiously useful. When we represent Dr. 
Newman as making this statement, we can excuse our readers if 
they should feel incredulous, and suspect us of some exaggera- 
tion. But our words are used advisedly. According to the 
Doctor's faith, the crib of Bethlehem is in Rome. Portions of 
the true cross are there and elsewhere. In his judgment, it is 
‘impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought for the 
‘liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, and for 
‘the motion of the eyes of the Madonnas in the Roman States.’ 
While Dr. Newman was in Oxford, some of his disciples sent out 
a series of ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Many of those lives teemed 
with the most absurd and marvellous narratives. Dr. Newman 
wrote a preface to one of the most silly and legendary among 
them. A child is punished for playimg at ball near a monastery 
by having the ball fastened to her hand, until she implores the 
saint to remove it. A woman using her distaff on festival days, 
finds it fastened to her grasp in the same manner, and has to 
pray to the offended saint for relief. A man addressing himself 
to prayer with a rough pair of gloves on, finds them torn off by 
an invisible power, and professing penitence, sees them restored. 
The very bones of this St. Walburga send forth a sacred oil, 
which gives sight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf. If the 
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question was asked, says Dr. Newman, whether the miracles 
here recorded should be received as matter of fact in the present 
day, the answer is,—‘ There is no reason why they should not 
‘be. They are the kind of facts proper to ecclesiastical history.’ 
And what is this short of subordinating truth in Catholic interests 
and opinions? Here, it is manifest, truth is not valued for its 
own sake. It is invoked or not invoked, for reasons beyond 
itself. All this is said while Dr. Newman retains his cure at 
Livermore. One passage cited by Mr. Kingsley, though from a 
later work, is so rich in suggestion on this point, that we must place 
it before our readers. Dr. Newman reiterates that he abhors a 
lie—but what means this assertion in the face of such facts ? 


‘You come out again and mix in the idle and dissipated throng, 
and you fall in with a man in a palmer’s dress, selling false relics, 
and a credulous circle of customers buying them as greedily, as 
though they were the supposed French laces and India silks of a 
pedler’s basket. One simple soul has bought of him a cure for the 
rheumatism or ague, which might form a case of conscience. It 
is said to be a relic of St. Cuthbert, but only has virtue at sunrise, 
and when applied, with three crosses, to the head, arms, and feet. 
You pass on to encounter a rude son of the Church, more like a 
showman than a religious, recounting to the gaping multitude some 
tale of a vision of the invisible world, seen by brother Augustine of 
the Friar Minors, or by a holy Jesuit preacher who died in the 
odour of sanctity, and sending round his bag to collect pence for the 
souls in purgatory; and of some appearance of Our Lady (the like 
of which has really been before and since), but on no authority 
except popular report, and in no shape but that which popular 
caprice has given it. You go forward, and you find preparations 
proceeding for a great pageant or mystery; it is a high festival, and 
the incorporated trades have each undertaken their special religious 
celebration. The plumbers and glaziers are to play the Creation ; 
the barbers the Call of Abraham; and at night is to be the grandest 
performance of all, the Resurrection and Last Judgment, played by 
the carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths. Heaven and hell are 
represented,—saints, devils, and living men; and the chef d’auwvre of 
the exhibition is the display of fireworks to be let off as the finale. 
‘“* How unutterably profane!” again you cry. Yes, profane to you, 
my dear brother,—profane to a population which only half believes ; 
not profane to those who believe wholly, who one and all have a 
vision within which corresponds with what they see, which resolves 
itself into, or rather takes up into itself, the external pageant, 
whatever be the moral condition of each individual composing the 
mass. They gaze, and in drinking in the exhibition with their 
eyes they are making one continuous and intense act of faith.’— 
Anglican Difficulties, sec. ix. 236, 237. 


‘One continuous and intense act of faith,’—yes, that is the 
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result. Belief in the virtues of relics is thus kept alive. Belief 
in a world above and in a world beneath, in purgatory and 
hell, is thus perpetuated and intensified. And for this end the 
man in the ‘ palmer’s dress’ should be left to his trade of lying 
and imposture ; and the coarse and brutal preacher should be 
allowed to go on inventing tales concerning the invisible regions. 
Those things may not be true though said to be so, but things 
like these are true, and that is enough. So the Church tolerates 
them all, has always done so, and has done well in so doing, 
knowing, as she does, that, on the whole, there is sufficient 
compensation for the scandal they may occasion in their eccle- 
siastical uses. The extract given can have no meaning if it has 
not this meaning. Need we go further? 

Yet it would not be just towards Dr. Newman, nor satisfactory 
to our readers, were we to take leave of this topic at this point. 
There are facts enough in Dr. Newman’s history to seem to say, 
if taken by themselves, that he must be an honest man. On 
the whole, we are not surprised to find himself describing himself 
as a man,— 


‘ —whose natural impulse it has ever been to speak out; who has 
ever spoken too much rather than too little; who would have saved 
himself many a scrape if he had been wise enough to hold his 
tongue; who has ever been fair to the doctrines and arguments of 
his opponents; who has never slurred over facts and reasonings 
which told against himself; who has never given his name or 
authority to proofs which he thought unsound, or to testimony which 
he did not think at least plausible; who has never shrunk from 
confessing a fault when he felt that he had committed one; who has 
consulted for others more than for himself; who has given up much 
that he loved and prized, and could have retained, but that he loved 
honesty better than name, and truth better than dear friends.’— 
Apologia, Part i. 24, 25. 


Dr. Newman, no doubt, believes thus concerning himself, and 
it should be confessed that he has some right to do so. How, 
then, are we to account for so much in his writings and in his 
conduct which seems to warrant opposite conclusions. 

In the first place, we feel obliged to think that this mixture of 
strength and weakness, of right and wrong, in his history, has 
come in part from an idiosyncrasy especially exposing him to 
infirmity in this form. The same characteristic is observable 
in his brother Francis. Both possess a great facility of concep- 
tion and of expression on almost any subject. Both are men of 
rich mental acquisitions, and both have shown in many connec- 
tions remarkable acuteness. In ease and beauty of style Francis 
is the equal of his brother, but he never delivers himself with the 
NO. LXXIX, 1 
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same strength, never rises to the same grandeur. Both, however, 
have passed through forms of belief so silly, childish, and perverse, 
as to become an enigma when viewed in connection with the 
grasp and discrimination of thought manifested by them at other 
times. But it is observable, that the credulous in the history of 
Francis belongs especially to his early life, while that of Dr, 
Newman has come over him in his later years. It is true the 
one brother has gone to Rome, and the other has become a Deist, 
but it would not be difficult to trace these opposite results to 
similar tendencies. Both were brought up in one of the straitest 
of the sects ; the minds of both were of the sort which would be 
sure ere long to covet a wider sea-room, and both have found it, or 
at least imagine that they have done so. In any case, accordingly, 
a result of this character would probably have been attained, but 
the early strain upon their faculties has stimulated the rebound. 
Infidelity and Romanism were the scarecrows of their youth, and 
the anathema style of teaching has often led to such issues. But 
clear it is that both minds are naturally accessible, and in nearly 
equal proportions, to the weak and the strong. Circumstances 
and influences have brought them into alliance with one or the 
other. How these causes have operated to these ends is a question 
we shall not be expected to attempt to answer. 

We learn from Dr. Newman himself, that the shock given 
to his Tory and High Church feeling by the progress of liberal 
principles, some thirty years ago, disposed him to endeavour to 
shelter himself against that storm. by raising the claims of the 
Ecclesiastical character higher than before. Pretension was thus 
to be met by pretension; and the process ended by swelling pre- 
tension on the side of the Churchman into the full Roman type. 
The fact to be especially observed here is, that it is from the time 
of his becoming filled with this dread of seeing the Church over- 
whelmed by a secular democracy under the name of a political 
liberalism, that he began to look with a longing eye on such 
weapons of defence as had been wielded by our Anselms ‘and 
Beckets, and that his former simplicity of character is seen 
gradually to forsake him; first in his attempt to assimilate the 
present Church of England to the Church of the middle age, 
and finally in his swallowing any amount of absurdity necessary 
to his passing over to Rome. The man has succumbed to the 
system. The attempt to conform the Church of England to the 
Church of Laud has ended in prostration before the Church of 
the Jesuit, and the old consequence has ensued. The moral 
sense which Protestantism had trained to do homage to truth 
and jonour at all costs, has been gradually deadened and _per- 
verted by influences which teach men to dispense with moral 
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worth much more readily than with conformity to Church usages, 
and to believe that occasions must arise when natural ethics 
should be subordinated to the interests of ecclesiastical power. 
It would be simply dishonest in us not to say that, in our judg- 
ment, Dr. Newman has undergone this process of deterioration, 
and that the deterioration, consciously or unconsciously, has 
become a habit. 

It is thus that he has become capable of tolerating the fraud 
and lying of the ‘palmer, and the inventions of the Preaching 
Friar about the devil and his works—looking beyond the juggle 
and falsehood of the knaves, to the ‘continued and intense act of 
‘faith,’ which is said to be kept up by such means, It is under 


this influence that he can commit to writing such a passage as 
the following :— 


‘Take a mere beggar-woman, lazy, ragged, and filthy, and not 
over scrupulous of truth. I do not say she has arrived at perfection ; 
but if she is chaste, sober, and cheerful, and goes to her religious 
duties (and I am not supposing at all an impossible case), she will, 
in the eyes of the Church, have a prospect of heaven, quite closed 
and refused to the State’s pattern man, the just, the upright, the 
generous, the honourable, the conscientious, if he be all this not from 


a supernatural power, but from mere natural virtue.’—Anglican 
Difficulties, Lecture viii. p. 207. 


So, it would seem, that to go to mass and to lie would be a less 
offence than to stay away and to be ‘the just, the upright, the 
‘generous, the honourable, the conscientious.’ In attempting to 
answer the accusation founded on this passage, Dr. Newman 
thinks it enough to cite the words, ‘ publicans and harlots shall 
‘enter the kingdom of heaven before you’; as if publicans and 
harlots had been the favourites of the Jewish Church, and the 
Pharisees, against whom the rebuke was levelled, had been out- 
side of it! We know that the virtues of heretics have always 
been regarded by their popish persecutors as worthless, or as 
something worse. But to have the principle of such a policy thus 
avowed is something we do not meet with everyday. Neverthe- 
less, of this Church faith, which it seems should be accounted of 
such great price, seeing that it gives ‘a prospect of heaven’ to the 
lying that is denied to the truthful, Dr. Newman thus further 
writes:—‘A man, he says, ‘may be gifted with a simple, 
‘ undoubted, cloudless belief that Christ is in the Blessed Sacra- 
‘ment, and yet commit the sacrilege of breaking open the 
‘tabernacle, and carrying off the consecrated particles for the 
‘ sake of the precious vessel containing it.’ Again, ‘ A feeble old 
‘woman who first genuflects before the Blessed Sacrament, and 
‘then steals her neighbour’s handkerchief or prayer-book,’ is of 
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course a sinner; ‘but then she kneels because she believes, she 
‘ steals because she does not love.’ Again, ‘ A weak sister points 
‘ to God’s wounds as imprinted on her hand and feet and side, 
‘ though she herself has been instrumental in their formation ;’ 
and this, though of course a weakness, is passed over as if it were 
little more. Well may Mr. Kingsley, who adduces these instances, 
remark: ‘And this is the man who, when accused of counte- 
‘ nancing falsehood, puts on first a tone of plaintive and startled 
‘innocence, and then one of smug self-satisfaction, as one who 
‘ should ask, What have I said? What have I done? Why am 
‘I upon my trial ?” 

In fact, only a mind which has had its natural sense of moral 
distinctions deeply impaired by long familiarity with the arts 
of a debasing superstition, could ever have put such language as 
we have cited on paper. In 1847 we were ourselves in Rome, 
At the chancel end of a church not far from the Lateran, there 
is a small and very ancient chapel, into which you descend by 
steps. Around the archway over the altar is written, that for 
every mass said at that altar a soul would be released from 
purgatory, by the decree of Pope Somebody—we forget who. 
Connected with this chapel is a monastery, and exactly over it, 
we were told, were the rooms of the present Father Newman, 
then passing through his neophyte service as a candidate for the 
Romish priesthood. The contents of Mr. Kingsley’s pamphlet 
have called this fact to our remembrance. Wycliffe would have 
said, ‘These men believe this inscription, or they do not. If they 
‘do not, how foul is the hypocrisy which affects to believe it? If 
‘they do believe it, how fiendish is the cruelty which can allow 
‘ that altar service ever to cease !’ What did our Oxford neophyte 
think of the matter? Perhaps, if closely pressed, he would 
admit that these are some of the instances in which an infallible 
church has erred from want ‘of prudence or moderation’ (Part 
vii. 389). Strange that infallibility should come to that! 

Have we, then, erred in attributing the aberrations of Father 
Newman to the weakness which is sometimes allowed to betray 
itself in minds of more than ordinary brilliancy and power, and 
which is sometimes wrought upon most mischievously by adven- 
titious influences? First, Dr. Newman becomes converted 
under Calvinistic influences, and is as certain of his conversion 
as that he has hands or feet. Next he learns to affirm, with 
the same unhesitating confidence, that the Pope is Antichrist. 
Ere long he feels sure that English heralism is a covert for 
all sorts of anarchy and impiety—so muvh so, that on seeing a 
French vessel in the Bay of Algiers, he would not even look on 
the tricolour flag, and passing through Paris, he hastens to his 
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quarters, and then flies out of the city, careful to see as little of 
that great centre of insurgency as possible. The Catholic Relief 
Bill was so offensive to him, that the names of Peel and 
Wellington weighed as nothing with him when urged in its 
favour. But the denouncer of the Bishop of Rome as Antichrist 
soon comes to be the great leader of the Oxford Romanizers, and 
ends with glorying in being a Romanist of the first-water. Were 
it not that the man who has gone through all these changes is 
now to be numbered amongst the aged, we should be tempted 
to ask—What next ? 

But in whatever Dr. Newman may be said to be weak, he 
is strong as a disputant. The skill which seizes on the 
vulnerable part of an adversary’s argument he possesses in an 
extraordinary degree. No man better knows how to cover his 
own weak positions with plausibilities, or to lay bare those of an 
opponent. Indeed, he can detect something for exception or 
debate where scarcely any other man would think of seeking it. 
The sort of ingenuity necessary for this purpose—small, subtle, 
and deadly in its aim—he has ever at his command. He has 
assured Mr. Kingsley that there is no point in his pamphlet 
that shall not be fully handled before he has done. But the 
Cambridge Professor need not be alarmed. It is the curse of 
mere cleverness that it is apt to become over-clever. The 
legerdemain may be skilful, sometimes perplexing, but it is easy 
to see that it is legerdemain. Intelligence, patience, and in- 
tegrity need not shrink from an encounter with such men. The 
bystanders are impartial observers, and their sympathies are 
sure to be with the man who is seen to strive lawfully. 

One of the arts assumed by Catholics when they have to do 
with Protestants, is of a sort which is expected to be very 
imposing. ‘They put on an air of grave sanctity, and talk as if 
the holiest of influences had come upon them. Here is Father 
Newman coming from the gloomy seclusion which he has 
chosen, with a solemn countenance and a measured step, having 
heard that some one in the rude world without has been 
speaking evil of him. Of the magazine in which the charge 
appears he knows nothing—never saw the colour of it before. 
Of the Editor whose name is upon it he knows nothing— 
never heard the name before. He tells you that the life of 
general society is not his world. He has given it up long 
since for another and very different one. Yet it comes out 
that our anchorite is a reader of Scott's novels. Reading 
them, we cannot forbear suspecting that he reads a great 
many light and naughty things which he should not read. 
It is evident that Romanists expect much to be done by an 
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outward seeming of this sort. Men like Dr. Manning are pro- 
bably sincere in adopting this mannerism, but it does not sit 
well on persons giving such proof of consummate worldly 
wisdom as Dr. Newman or Dr. Wiseman. In Rome, the youth 
destined to the priesthood may be seen walking forth at certain 
hours in search of fresh air. They move in a long line, two and 
two. In front are the youngest, many of them mere youths. 
These look with some freedom right and left of them, and may 
sometimes be seen to smile as they pass; but the older portion, 
towards the middle of the line, are less objective in their 
tendencies ; and the oldest, who bring up the rear, have the 
regular ecclesiastical droop of the shoulders, and the downward 
and introspective look which discipline will in due time give to 
the younger. Much, according to Dr. Newman, that is dis- 
tinctive of the true Church is to be seen in the ‘calm faces,’ 
and in the ‘spare frames and gentle manners,’ of the religious 
orders among her children. Their ‘sweet and plaintive voices’ also 
are to do good service. Verily these people are wise in their 
generation. They know that little as strong men may be 
influenced by such things, the class is large among men, and 
especially among women, on whom this histrionic element is far 
from being lost. The instances of perversion to the Romish 
faith which have come within our knowledge have been nearly 
all such as may be traced to a womanly weakness in the women, 
and to the want of a manly courage in the men, A narrow 
conscientiousness and a timid temper are the materials which 
an artful priest may always hope to use to his purpose. 

Our remarks thus far may be thought to indicate a strong 
sympathy with Mr. Kingsley in this discussion. But we deem 
it right to say, that we have no knowledge of that gentleman 
beyond what his publications have placed before us. Indeed, in 
some of his writings, there are things which betray a want of 
information concerning Nonconformists, and a want of intelligent 
candour towards them, which have sometimes a little tried our 
patience. We have wished to estimate fairly the moral ground 
taken by the two antagonists. 

In August last the great Catholic Congress was assembled at 
Malines. One object of this gathering was to consider the 
situation of Catholics in different countries. The address on the 
state of Catholicism in England devolved, as was natural, on 
Cardinal Wiseman. The oration was long as delivered, and is 
longer as corrected from the reporter’s proof and as now pub- 
lished. It possesses all the characteristics to have been expected 
in it. It is clear, bold, and skilful alike in what it states and in 
what it omits. The substance of it is such as might well dispose 
the boldest Protestant to pause, and to consider its significance. 
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Since the days of Queen Mary, English Catholicism has been 
suffering the penalty brought upon it by its evil deeds. But the 
penal term may be said to have ended in 1829. The offender 
has been allowed to resume his place in society. How far the 
experiences of the past have given wisdom to the present re- 
mains to be seen. We feel, however, that a religion whose great 
boast is, that it is always the same, should not be expected to 
give much sign of change. Still, it is obvious, that to aspire to 
do in its weakness what it dared to do in its strength, would 
be madness. So far there may be change. But this is a change 
which comes not from the nature of the thing. It comes from 
the nature of its circumstances only. And this is all the change 
to be expected so long as the dogma of Catholic infallibility shall 
be retained. The Church which assumes to be the one way of 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven must be intolerant—ought 
to be so. What, then, has been the recent history of Catholicism 
in England? Cardinal Wiseman shall relate it :— 


‘The year 1829 was to us what the egress from the catacombs 
was to the early Christians. Previous to that date Catholics had 
been almost afraid to show themselves openly: they concealed the 
poor chapels which they built, not only by placing them in obscure 
corners and ill-inhabited quarters, but by disguising them under the 
uncomely appearance of dissenting meeting-houses. Anti-Catholic 
feeling was sometimes so violent, that I remember a town where a 
priest, having ventured to cause a cross to be traced in the plaster 
on the fagade of a little chapel which he was building, was warned 
by the mayor, that he could not be answerable for the safety of the 
building unless that sacred emblem were effaced, so intense then 
was the hatred of the Catholic name. One circumstance which con- 
tributed to forward the Act of Emancipation, was the fact that 
Catholics, being assured of the protection of the State, had already 
begun to assume some courage, and to show themselves more boldly 
in the face of their enemies in asserting their rights as fellow-sub- 
jects. Still, it must be confessed, that it has been especially since 
the year 1829 that the exterior expansion of Catholicism has been 
most visibly manifested. 

‘Ten years later, on the 30th of July, 1840, Pope Gregory XVI. 
doubled the number of bishops, still, however, preserving the form 
of government by vicars apostolic. This was, indeed, an immense 
step; for by this measure the natural action of the episcopate was 
enabled to develop itself more widely and more energetically in 
England; and you will presently see how fruitful in results that 
action has been. 

‘Lastly, in 1850, our holy Father, Pius [X., granted to England 
its present Episcopal Hierarchy, and nominated an archbishop and 
twelve bishops to compose it. ‘This measure has not only contributed 
to diffuse the episcopal action still more widely over England, but 
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may be said to have bestowed a new life on Catholicism, by creating 
a new form of existence for our Church.’ 


And what has been the effect of these new circumstances, 
political and ecclesiastical? The orator is careful to answer this 
question :— 


‘From 1831 to 1841 the population increased 14 per cent. ; in the 
same period the number of priests was increased 25 per cent., or in 
nearly double the proportion. 

‘ During the ten following years’the population increased 13 per 
cent., the number of priests 45 per cent. 

‘Lastly, from 1851 to 1861, while the population increased 12 
per cent., the number of priests has augmented by nearly 37°67 per 
cent. 

‘We see, therefore, that as the population increases, the number 
of our priests has grown in a double and even triple proportion. 

‘I will now give you some exact figures, which will better enable 
= - judge of the consoling extension of the Catholic Church in 

gland. 

‘In 1830 we numbered only 434 priests for the whole of England. 
We have now 1,242, that is, three times as many within 60. The 
number of our churches, which was then only 410, now amounts to 
872. From 16 convents, which we possessed in 1830, we have risen 
in 1863 to 162. Lastly, while in 1830 no house of religious men 


existed there, in 1850 there were 11, and their number at present 
amounts to 53.’ 


How far this alleged increase has come from an increase of 
conversions in England, and how far from a greater increase 
of Irish emigrants, is a material question which the Cardinal 
has not answered. 

London is described as a difficult soil to work. Impediments 
of all kinds check and frustrate the labour of the spiritual hus- 
bandman. But even of London the following report can be 
given :— 


‘In 1826 there were in London 48 Catholic priests; in 1851, 113; 
in 1863, 194 (now above 200). The number of our churches for 
these three periods respectively amounts to 24, 46, and 102. At 
the first of ‘ dates there was but one single convent, at the 
second 9; now there are above 25. Lastly, while in 1826 religious 
houses of men, and institutions of Catholic charity had no place in 
the statistics of the diocese, the first now amount to 15, the second 
to 34. 


The passion of the orator kindles with his theme. In these 
figures he finds a poetry of the most inspiring description. Of 
much that is said the reader may judge from the following 
extract :— 
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‘The Cathedral of York is, perhaps, the most perfect in grandeur 
and grace of any in England. All who have seen it acknowledge it 
to be a monument worthy indeed of the ages of faith. Now, by the 
side of this splendid Basilica, there stood till lately an humble 
Catholic chapel. The city, being in need of the ground on which it 
stood, purchased it, and the proceeds of the sale, together with the 
contributions of the faithful, have enabled the Bishop of Beverley— 
who, I am glad to say, is present amongst us to-day—to erect in its 
place a beautiful church, which will certainly contribute much to 
the progress of religion. It was, indeed, a bold idea to raise 
quthee church almost within the shadow of that overpowering 
Minster. But, so far from this proximity having bred contemptuous 
feelings towards the new and yet infant structure, a Protestant 
judge, not long ago, as he gazed upon this elegant building, 
observed: ‘‘The old Roman Catholic Cathedral must have struck 


its roots under ground, and sent up this graceful sapling at so 
short a distance!”’’ 


But, amidst all this exultation, the orator is obliged to make 
the confession that the political position of the English Catholics 
is singularly weak. From the whole country one Catholic 
member only is returned to the House of Commons. It is 
admitted, accordingly, that somehow this heretic nation is 
characterized by a strong sense of justice, and that soon or late 
a just cause is sure to win its suffrage. The English legislature, 
it is acknowledged, has ceded almost everything which religion- 
ists of this class have had the boldness to claim. They get 
enormous grants from Government in aid of a purely Catholic 
education in their schools, They have succeeded in opening 
the way to the settlement of stipendiary priests as chaplains in 
the army and navy, in jails and in workhouses. Much is said 
about the hardships and injustice of refusing admittance to such 
functionaries in such places, the real hardship all the while 
being, not that priests have ever been precluded from rendering 
such service in relation to the professors of their own faith, but 
that the Government has hesitated to grant them pay from the 
public purse for so doing. The charity of the thing has always 
been open to them ; the withholding of the pelf—pelf which no 
other class of Nonconformists would touch—has been the great 
grievance. In these circumstances it may be well to glance at 
the electoral policy of the Catholics. Dr. Wiseman has spoken ~ 
very frankly on this subject :-— 

‘The inequality of the electoral contests, and the smallness of 
their chances, do not make the Catholics despair. There are places 
where their number is totally insufficient to secure a seat for one of 
themselves; but where there are several candidates, they may be 
able, if they keep united, to make one or the other side of the 
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balance prevail, and seat a member who professes just views, and at 
any rate not hostile intentions. 

‘It is only lately that Catholics have learnt their power in large 

constituencies, and have given some startling proofs of it. I will 
illustrate this by allusion to a case which occurred at our last 
election. A candidate of a considerable town came before the 
electors on liberal principles, and was surprised to find himself 
rejected by the preponderance of Catholic votes, which turned the 
scale. He was informed that the motive for this conduct was his 
having exceeded even the liberty accorded to an advocate in a cause 
which he had pleaded against a Catholic bishop. He was told that 
he would meet with the same determined and organized opposition 
in another place where he intended to try his chance. This was the 
case. So, having to stand for that very place where that bishop 
lived, he called upon him, and made his peace. 
‘I will mention another instance to show what very limited 
influence may accomplish. In a small borough a candidate came 
forward, canvassing on an anti-Catholic principle, as the great 
promoter of a bill to harass religious houses. He expected, no 
doubt, to carry all the Protestants, and especially the Dissenting 
interest. There was only one Catholic voter of any position in the 
town, and he the only one of his family. But he brought his fellow- 
townsmen together, and convinced them, from the candidate’s 
antecedents, that, though an enemy to Catholics, he was no friend 
to Dissenters ; and he lost his election. 

‘These examples may show how Catholics strive to avail them- 
selves of the very small electoral power which théy possess in 
England. It has been sufficient first to exclude a certain number 
of adverse, or at least more than ordinarily prejudicial, members 
from the House of Commons, and to make their influence, in divided 
and nearly balanced constituencies, worth estimating in their calcu- 
lations by the great political party in the country.’ 


Such are the electoral tactics of Romanists? Have Protestant 
Nonconformists nothing to learn from them? It is true the first 
allegiance of the Romanist is to his Church, that which binds 
him to the crown or to the nation is the second only. But the 
first obedience every man owes in regard to religion is not to 
Cesar, but to a higher power. In things sacred, allegiance to 
God takes precedence of allegiance to man. The error of the 
Romanist is, that he is bound to recognise a foreign priest as 
the vicegerent of the Almighty, and on that plea he places an 
ecclesiastic in another country in precederice of the sovereign in 
his own. Catholics, moreover, are right in asserting that the 
Church should be independent—should not be controlled by the 
State. But they are wrong in seeking emolument from the 
State for religious uses while disowning all subjection to that 
power in such matters. If the State is to endow the Church with 
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its worldly wealth, it should be allowed to rule it, more or less, 
by its worldly weapons. But the Romish Church, meaning by 
that expression the Romish clergy, has always been disposed to 
use the State simply as a tool that should secure it the full 
possession of its revenues and power—that should be, in plain 
English, its tax-gatherer and its hangman, but nothing more. 
The different principles thus indicated bring out the radical 
distinction between Protestant Nonconformists and Catholic 
Nonconformists in this country. Both claim to be independent 
of the State. But while the former will be independent, and are 
prepared to bear the cost, the latter claims to be superior to the 
civil power while descending to be its pensioner. Dr. Wiseman 
and Dr. Manning are right enough in taunting the Anglican 
clergy with their subjection, even in ecclesiastical matters, to a 
secular legislature. But the Anglicans havea right to taunt their 
assailants with their inconsistency and meanness in petitioning 
for the doles of the State while repudiating its authority. Dr. 
Manning, after the example of Dr. Newman, lifts up his hands 
and eyes in astonishment at the conduct of his old friends the 
Anglicans in consenting to remain where they are, State-bound 
as they must find themselves. But there is one fact which 
these reprovers of their brethren are willingly ignorant of, 
namely, that the little finger of the Church power to which they 
have themselves submitted, is often heavier than the loins of the 
State power to which the English clergy are still subject. Even 
Dr. Wiseman takes the same high key with Dr. Newman and 
Dr. Manning on this point, and sneers at the Anglicans who 
have no other means of meeting heresy than by argument, and 
by argument which the Cardinal is pleased to describe as inade- 
quate. The remedy needed, it seems, is a ‘hall of priests,’ 
invested with power, ‘if not to smite the blasphemers, to cut 
‘out the infecting sore.’ So it is to be accepted as a merit ina 
church that she does not descend to refute; that her more 
excellent way is to suppress by the dogma of authority. Can 
the insult to common sense be carried further? And English 
Catholics, in the year of grace 1864, are a people to be expected 
to acquiesce in such discoursing and to be edified by it! To 
these disputants on either side we must be permitted to say, the 
only free man is the man who refuses to place his neck under 
the yoke of State power or of their Church power. But to seek 
a remedy against the evils of Anglicanism by going over to 
Rome, must be to quit the inconveniences of the frying-pan for 
something more inconvenient still. ‘A power possessed of 
‘infallibility in religious teaching,’ says Dr. Newman, ‘is happily 
‘adapted to be a working instrument, in the course of human 
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‘affairs, for smiting hard and throwing back the immense 
‘energy of the aggressive intellect’ (Part vii. 383). In other 
words, God’s world should be governed by priests. 

Almost endless are the organizations now existing among us 
for the propagation of Catholic opinions. The assiduity also 
with which this machinery is worked is such as few Protestants 
suspect. Great, too, are the sums obtained, and often it seems 
by very illicit means, for carrying out these schemes of aggres- 
sion. It is quite true, as affirmed by Dr. Wiseman, that the 
Catholic Church has left its ‘ tap-root under the religious soil of 
‘England, and that new suckers are coming up from it with 
marvellous fertility. Our Tractarian clergy have been watering 
these suckers within the English Church very freely for many 
years past, and there is no religious body in this kingdom needing 
so much to be reminded of these facts as Protestant Dissenters. 
Dissenters, as the lovers of liberty, have aided generously in 
placing the Romanist on a level with his fellow-citizens ; and 
from their natural sympathy with the oppressed, they have been 
disposed to look as favourably as possible on his case. But the 
return made for this liberality has been of a very sorry descrip- 
tion, and is sure to be of that nature to the end. No doubt, 
among our Catholic gentry, there are many high-minded and 
honourable men. They hold, with an honourable feeling, to the 
creed of their fathers, and the more so, because that creed bap- 
pens to be weak and generally disowned. But these are excep- 
tions. The consciences of the mass of Romanists are drugged 
by priests with the most pestiferous stuff that may easily be 
lodged there. When the debates on the Catholic question were 
coming up session after session, and Catholics were avowing the 
most rational opinions, the dream was, that if there should be 
any increase of Romanism, it would be of a moderate type, very 
unlike the old; and that on all questions of liberty the Catholics 
might be relied upon as cordial allies. In place of this, the 
Romanism now prevalent among us is of the most popish, ser- 
vile, and ultramontane description ; and there has not been a 
move in favour of liberty on the continent for the last quarter of 
a century which the Catholics of England and Ireland, drilled 
by the Confessional, have not looked upon with indifference or 
hostility. The reception given to Garibaldi has filled them with 
amazement and rage—from Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Cullen 
downwards. Most distressing has it been to them to see a 
nation, which they had been disposed to look upon as a field 
whitening to the harvest, moved in so extraordinary a manner 
in admiration of a man whose career as the emancipator of 
his country has proved unfriendly to the papal power. How 
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Romanism tends to divest the politics of its disciples of patriotism 
and manliness, and to merge everything in the mere Ecclesi- 
asticism of which Rome is the centre, may be seen in the fol- 
lowing passage from the pen of Dr. Manning :— 


‘The principle of non-intervention is nothing more than the 
enunciation of the principle of national independence which, as I 
have shown, was the first step of Henry VIII. in the way of schism. 
Let me suppose this principle to be admissible in the sphere of 
ont politics. Its application to the question of the unity of the 

ith and of the Church, or of the sovereignty or temporal power of 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ which now agitates the world, is essentially 
a denial of the Divine institution of the Church. To such a Govern- 
ment as that of England, which represents a population, not only 
in schism and in heresy, but traditionally hostile to the spiritual 
authority of the Church and of the Pontiffs, it is frank and logical 
to let loose every agency, and to stimulate every agitation which 
can undermine the temporal power of the Holy See. Having no 
perception of the nature of the Church, even as a spiritual kingdom, 
and hating its supreme authority, nothing can be more consequent 
or congruous for the English Government than to endeavour to 
make Rome the capital of an United Italy. It is a pure and 
consistent anti-Catholic policy. Any government which proclaims 
the principle of non-intervention in the Roman question thereby 
denies the Divine authority of the Church and of the Holy See, 
and its Divine mission to the nations of the world. All this 
the English Government denies by the original hypothesis of the 
so-called Reformation. As the Government of England merely 
represents natural society—that is, civil power divested of the cha- 
racter of religion, and without the guidance of the Divine authority 
of the Church—it is inevitable that it should be in diametrical opposi- 
tion to all governments which, being Christian and Catholic, recognise 
their duty to sustain by active power the Catholic faith, the Catholic 
Church, and the prerogatives of the Holy See. To this simple issue 
all the foreign policy of the day is resolving itself. In its last 
analysis, it is a conflict of the Christian and the natural societies.’— 
Introductions to Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, Pp. 64-6. 


We need not direct the attention of our readers to the charity 
or candour of this passage. As a nation, we are not Romanists, 
and, in consequence, are not in any sense Christians! Society 
with us is purely natural society, lost altogether to the religious 
element. A little further on we have the same sentiment given 
still more distinctly :-— 


‘I have hitherto spoken of the organized social and political life 
of England. I am afraid that it is further removed from Chris- 
tianity and from the Church than at any previous time in its 
history. The whole weight of England in the world is secular 
and anti-Catholic. It represents mere natural society, with its 
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indocility and insubordination to revelation and to Divine au- 
thority, and its proud vindication of liberty of thought, of speech, 
and of action, both in individuals and in nations. Individualism in 
religion, and nationalism in politics, are the two cardinal points of 
its existence.’ 


Such language is enough to show that Romanism, in its 
essence—in all that is characteristic of it, is hostile to liberty. 
Facts not apparently in harmony with this assertion may 
occasionally present themselves, but such facts may always be 
traced to the action of causes serving to neutralize the natural 
tendencies of the system, and to raise men above it. Catholic 
barons gave us Magna Charta, but Innocent III. excommunicated 
every man of them for doing it. It is so commonly all the 
world over. The priest-power is the Roman power, and that is 
almost everywhere on the side of a central and despotic rule. 
Men who would suppress all the forms of liberty if they could, 
may be alive to the policy of acquiescing in them, and of even 
praising them, where they are found to be inevitable. Their 
choice would be to work through a despotism. But they will 
work through the lowest forms of democracy, where that hard 
necessity befalls them, rather than not work at all. Dr. 
Newman has been at great pains to show us that the great 
source of his Romanism was his horror of Liberalism. His scorn 
and hate of that were enough to reconcile him to any change. 


Art. VI.—A Return of Iron-plated Ships and Batteries, Built or 
Building. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
May 3, 1864. 


‘ Pray, Ready, why, when you speak of a ship or a boat, do you 
always call it she ?’ 

‘ Well, Master William, I don’t know why, but it is certain we 
sailors always do so. I believe it is because a sailor loves his ship. 
His ship is his wife, is a very common saying with us; and then, 
you see, Master William, a vessel is almost a thing of life in appear- 
ance ; she sits like a duek on the water, and when it is calm she 
rolls too and fro like a lazy person; make sail on her, she flies 
through the water as if she was a porpoise or a dolphin ; press her 
with too much canvas, and she complains; and a buffeted by 
the tempest, she groans like one who suffers. So that, being to us 
sailors a sort of living thing, and we being fond of her, we call her 
she—I suppose because a man gets fonder of a woman than any 
other thing that’s living. I believe that’s the reason; and, of 
course, if a vessel is she, a little boat must be a she also.’ 
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Another writer, too, vindicates the sailor's comparison. 
‘Women and ships,’ he declares, ‘are both indispensable to 
‘our national existence ; both are beautiful, both are costly, 
‘both may deceive from outside appearances, and both dete- 
‘riorate after a certain age.’ 

Love for ships is not, however, restricted to sailors. English- 
men on land and water have always regarded their Navy with 
affection. The defence she has supplied to our sea-girt isle, the 
heroism she has awakened, the victories she has won, and the 
dominion she has swayed, have secured a popularity which all 
the cost she has involved, and all the blunders of her adminis- 
trators, have not destroyed. True, the transformations and 
reconstructions of late years, the enormous and increasing 
expenditure incurred, and the material un-heroic phase into 
which naval architecture is passing, may tend to abate 
enthusiasm, but they will rather enhance than diminish the 
importance of the subject in its national and international 
relations. Changes, indeed, are rife of so momentous a 
nature, that the science of war may become too perfect to 
render naval warfare possible; but even this anticipation 
would only deepen our interest in every step towards its 
realization. There are those, too, who are ever dealing with 
these topics for the mere purpose of flattering national vanity, 
or of promoting their own private advantage; and who, if 
Britannia were armed cap-d-pie to-morrow, with every weapon 
offensive and defensive that could be devised, would endeavour 
to persuade us that she was a most unprotected female, and 
would labour to devise fresh means by which they could at 
the same time gratify their high patriotic spirit, and procure 
professional advancement for their own deserving relatives. 
Hence the importance of our knowing the actual position and 
progress of our naval affairs; for, after all, as M. Raymond 
remarks, the administration of the British Navy rests with the 
British people. 

The modern history of the British Navy dates from the com- 
mencement of the French Revolutionary War. At that time 
France and Spain were great maritime powers, and were 
prepared to dispute the claim of England to supremacy on 
the seas. Great Britain had then a larger number of ships 
than Prance ; but those of her rival were of finer build, carried 
more men, and mounted guns of heavier metal. Jean Bou- 
vaint André declared :—‘ Avant la prise de Toulon, la France 
‘ était la puissance maritime la plus redoubtable de l'Europe.’ 

The struggle began. France enlisted the aid of other naval 
powers; Great Britain had sometimes to fight against the 
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fleets of the world. Ever and anon the storm lowered over 
her ensigns, and the darkening horizon was lit up with por- 
tentous fires: but year by year the seamen grew more daring 
amid the blast, and more calm and skilful amid the strife; 
until, after incredible exertions, and at almost incalculable 
cost, Britannia became the mistress of the waves. She had 
swept from the seas 80 French ships of the line, and twice 
as many frigates and smaller vessels. In 1812 the war was 
drawing to a close: England had then 245 ships of the line, 
and France 113; England had 272 frigates, and France 72. 
During the early years of peace, a silent revolution took place 
in both navies, Many an old ship that had braved the battle 
and the breeze was not found worth keeping in repair now that 
war was over; and many a new one that had been rapidly 
extemporised to meet the pressing exigencies of the conflict had 
but a short-lived existence when moored at her anchorage in 
ordinary. So large was the reduction intentionally and 
unavoidably created in the strength of the fleets of both 
nations, that in 1820 England had a hundred fewer line-of- 
battle ships, and a hundred fewer frigates, than eight years 
before; and in 1830, the relative strength was as follows :— 


Line-of-battle Small 

ships. Frigates. 
England........ 106 144 102 


In the year 1835 the naval estimates were little more than 
£4,000,000, and the number of seamen and marines 26,500; 
and in 1840 a further diminution of the fleets of Great Britain 
and France had taken place, leaving the former in possession of 
89 line-of-battle ships, and the latter 44; the former having 108 
frigates, the latter 56. That year, too, is memorable as closing 
the old régime of sailing ships : henceforth elements were to be 
introduced which would vitally affect the internal economy and 
the mutual relations of the fleets of the world. But many a 
sigh escaped from the lip and the heart of the old salt as he saw 
the glories of the era of sailing-ships depart. To say farewell to 
those magnificent specimens of naval architecture that in the 
storm and calm had been his home and had had his wisest care, 
that had borne him to many a scene of enterprise and daring, 
around which gathered the proud traditions of triumph—to turn 
away from all this to the stern and prosaic realities of steam 
machinery,—it could not be done without a pang. 

Steam navigation, with all its wonders, is little more than 
half a century old. But the first sea-voyage of that small vessel 
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that crept cautiously round the coast from the Clyde to the 
Thames, was the promise of events destined to revolutionize the 
commercial and military marines of the world. So long, how- 
ever, as the only powers of propulsion were paddle-wheels, and 
so long as those wheels and the machinery that moved them 
were exposed to the shot of an enemy, such vessels might be 
valuable as auxiliaries to fighting-ships, but could not supplant 
them. It was not till 1840 that the Rattler screw corvette—if by 
that title she may be dignified—was built. The Prince de Joinville 
had also employed his scientific knowledge and high station in 
the creation of steam-ships of war, and many efficient vessels 
were turned out of the French dockyards. In 1848, the some- 
what ambitious designs of the Bourbon House were abruptly 
closed by the appearance of Louis Philippe, at Newhaven, as 
Mr. Smith. The Revolutionary Government, however, appointed 
a commission to inquire into the state of their Navy, and the 
policy of maintaining a powerful fleet was confirmed, though 
the task of its realization has devolved upon the present Emperor. 
In 1847, we had not a single ship of the line fitted with the 
propeller: but from that period the reconstruction of the Navy 
from a sailing to a steam and screw fleet rapidly proceeded. 

At one period during this era of transition a remarkable 
change took place in the relative strength of the British and 
French fleets—a change which came about very naturally, but 
which for the moment occasioned much uneasiness on this side 
the Channel and some elation on the other. It arose on this 
wise. During the last year of the Russian War, when the Black 
Sea fleet of Russia was at the bottom of the harbour of Sebastopol, 
it was seen that our splended two and three deckers had too 
great a draught of water to render the service required of them 
among the shoal waters of the Baltic. Large ships, even steam- 
ships, were at a discount, and the resources of the country were 
devoted to the fitting up of a number of the smallest ships of the 
line as sixty gun two-deckers, with small engine power, and to 
the creation of a flotilla of 200 or 300 gun and mortar boats. 

Meanwhile, however, the energies of the French authorities 
were directed to the conversion of their sailing liners and frigates 
into steamers, that they might be ready to take their share in 
the approaching campaign. Peace came. Ominous reports 
now began to be bruited abroad that, through our recent dis- 
paragement of large ships, and the French activity in the 
reconstruction of theirs, the relative strength of the two fleets 
had become so changed as to have deprived England of her 
supremacy of the sea. The aspect of things in Europe generally, 
was at that moment calculated to arouse anxiety. War and 
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rumours of war were sounding forth on every hand. A story 
also was widely repeated of a French naval officer who had been 
on a commission to this country, and who had expressed an 
opinion not flattering to British pride. He remarked to an 
English officer that, despite the immense numbers of our merchant 
seamen, they were not practically available for manning our 
ships of war. This the Englishman admitted ; but qualified the 
concession by adding that, though the men might not be obtained 
at the beginning of a war, they could subsequently, and that it 
would of course be the policy of this country to prevent any 
other power ever obtaining command of the Channel. ‘Obtaining 
‘the command of the Channel!’ was the reply; ‘ France could do 
‘so at any time under our present arrangements; or, rather, has 
‘command of the Channel at this moment.’ 

On comparing the statistics of the two Navies, the following 
results were ascertained, and the excitement was not allayed:— 


1850. 

Liners Frigates. 


Omitting the sailing-ships, of which England had a large 
preponderance, the proportion of steam-ships was as follows :— 


1858. 
Steam liners. Steam frigates. 


In this estimate the English block-ships were omitted, though 
they were probably as efficient as some of those classed under 
the head of French steam liners. 

In December, 1858, Lord Derby appointed a confidential 
Committee ‘to inquire into the comparative state of the Navies 
‘of England and France’; and then followed Sir John 
Pakington’s demand for a large sum to be expended in the 
‘reconstruction’ of the fleet. Stupendous efforts were made, 
enormous sums were lavished, our naval administrators plumed 
themselves on their energy, and a new and magnificent Navy 
floated on our waters. Not in number so large as in the 
Revolutionary War, yet in size, armament, and efficiency, in the 
possession of steam, and we may add, in costliness of construction 
and maintenance, our ships incomparably surpassed the fleets of 
other days. For every French line-of-battle ship and frigate 
we now had two ; our Navy was stronger than the Navies of the 
rest of the world combined. 
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_ As we have now reached the culmination of the era of wooden 
steam-ships of war, we may pause to notice the advance which 
had been made in naval architecture. The prime cost of a 


screw-ship of the line like the Duke of Wellington, 131, three- 
decker, is as follows :— 


For hull—Labour a A. .. £30,652 
Materials .. 75,639 

£106,291 

For masts, rigging, sails, stores ~- 19,224 
For engines and gear .. ee -- 46,220 
£171,735 


The annual cost of maintaining such a ship (of course, 


irrespective of the pay, &c., of the crew) is about 8 per cent. 
of the original outlay :— 


Masts, sails, rigging .. ‘a a 3,748 
Engines, &c. .. 4,200 

£14,325 


The quantity of materials consumed in the building of such a 
ship is enormous. An acre of land is required for the growth 
of forty oak-trees, which will yield two loads of full-grown 
timber, The timber of an 131 would need the produce of 76 
acres of oak forest, of the growth of a hundred years; and to 
supply the recent demands of our wooden Navy would absorb 
the produce of some 14,000 acres of forest. The main-mast of 
such a ship, without top-masts, yards, or rigging, costs about 
£500, the fore-mast some £380, the mizen-mast £100, and the 
bowsprit and jib-boom £220. Her anchors and cables weigh 
100 tons, and her provisions and stores for six months exceed 
300 tons. Her canvas is considerably more than an acre and 
a half. Formerly it was estimated that a 10-gun brig could be 
obtained for £10,000, and a 100-gun ship for £100,000, or an 
average of about £1,000 a gun; but the heavier armaments 
now carried require heavier scantling for the ships, while the 
engines cost half as much as the hull. Hence the price per gun 
for a line-of-battle ship has risen to £2,500, for a first-class 
frigate to £3,000, while some, even wooden steam-ships, 
carrying a few guns of very heavy calibre, like the United 
States’ Niagara, involved an outlay of £10,000 or £12,000 
agun. Including other items, the Britannia, 120, cost £500 
a week, and the Marlborough, 131, £35,000 a year. 
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The power of these vessels in proportion to their rating has 
also been enormously augmented. Thus the Ariadne, 26, isa 
corvette, but she is 300 tons larger than Lord Nelson’s three- 
decker, the Victory, 101; and while the heaviest guns of the 
acy were 32-pounders, the Aviadne is armed with 68's 
and 84's. 

But though the offensive powers of ships of war had mightily 
increased, the science of attack and the weapons with which 
vessels could assail or be assailed had also increased. Shells, 
or hollow shot filled with a bursting charge of powder, were a 
revolution in themselves, and their efficiency had been of late 
largely augmented. But greater changes were coming. Wood 
was about to give place to iron. 

Iron ships, even in the Navy, were not altogether a novelty. 
The Nemesis and Phlegethon had been built for the East India 
Company so long since as 1839, and they took an active part in 
the Chinese War of 1842. In the following year Sir Charles 
Napier remonstrated in the House of Commons against the 
absurdity of the Admiralty building five or six iron ships 
without a full and scientific testing of the capabilities of the 
material. The then Secretary of the Admiralty replied, ‘ We 
‘are building forty. The fact was that they had ordered forty, 
but after eighteen iron frigates had been built at a cost of 
£500,000, it was officially reported that iron was not a proper 
material for ships of war. A similar opinion was expressed by 
General Du Bourg, who concluded his work on war ships with 
the declaration that ‘ of all steam-vessels, the most unfitted for 
‘war were those of iron’; and although General Paixhans 
expressed his conviction that iron ships might be made shot- 
proof, Sir Howard Douglas considered the proposition absurd. 

Meanwhile the destructive powers of artillery were increasing, 
Iron targets, lined with caoutchouc and cork, and cylinders 
filled with compressed cotton and other devices, were tried, but 
none of them could keep out Paixhans’ and Moorsom’s shells, 
and it was confessed that the explosion of such missiles between 
crowded decks would be to turn our ships into floating 
slaughter-houses. The utter destruction of the Turkish fleet 
by the Russians at Sinope gave practical demonstration of the 
justice of these apprehensions. It was evident that the science 
of defence must be reconsidered. At this conclusion the French 
Government arrived some time before our cwn. After numerous 
trials they decided to employ iron plates or slabs 44 inches in 
thickness for the covering of ships, as it had been ascertained 
that a shell fired at a target of this material was broken in 
pieces, and that cast-iron shot was equally powerless. 
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Four floating batteries were accordingly ordered, and not- 
withstanding the difficulties to be overcome, these vessels were 
completed in-ten months. On the 14th of October, 1855, three 
of them—the Devastation, La Lave, and La Tonnante, took 
up their station before the Russian fort at Kinburn, and in less 
than an hour and a half the enemy was silenced, the gunners 
were killed, and the ramparts for the most part demolished, 
while the assailants were comparatively uninjured. The report 
of this engagement created a deep and general impression that 
iron-sheathed batteries would take a prominent position in 
future wars. It was felt that, though on the high seas and on 
distant stations the older ships would, for the present at least, 
keep their place, for such work as Kinburn and Bomarsund, the 
new kind of craft would be invaluable. 

Meanwhile, the English Admirality had not been idle, and 


the following floating batteries were built between April, 1855, 
and April, 1856 :— 


FLOATING BATTERIES, 


Name. Guns. Tonnage. H.-Power. Hull, 
16 1,954 200 Tron 
16 1,971 200 do. 
Thunderbolt ...... 16 1,973 200 do. 
1,588 200 Wood, 
14 1,535 150 do. 
Thunder ........ 14 1,469 150 do. 
ee 14 1,539 150 do. 


The war closed before the merits of these ships could be 
tested, and iron ship-building ended also. We had a magnificent 
steam fleet upon the waters—a fleet that could outvie the Navies 
of the world. What more could be desired ? 

How short-lived was all our triumph! Once again the old 
old story had to be repeated. The Admiralty, as usual, were a 
day behind the fair. They were too busy weaving their own 
laurels, puffing their own praises, and buying unheard-of quan- 
tities of timber with which to build fresh wooden fleets, to know 
that the day of wooden ships was waning, and that their own 
instructors—the French naval architects—were constructing iron 
vessels which, with impunity to themselves, would blow the 
stateliest three-decker in the British fleet into matchwood in 
half an hour. The Gloire had been lying twelve months at 
Toulon, when the House of Commons insisted on the Admiralty 
ceasing to build wooden ships. 

The state of public feeling in this country at this time is 
well indicated by M. Raymond. He holds up for us the mirror, 
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and it is well that we should sometimes see ourselves as others 
see us. 


‘ The uneasiness of the public and of Parliament was very great, 
as was evinced by the speeches and writings to which this incident 
gave rise. The least that can be said of them is, that for the most 
part they revealed sentiments not very amicable toward us, and that 
many even expressed themselves in terms as little courteous as they 
were bitter. The practical result was a supplementary and extra- 
ordinary vote of £2,500,000, which the Government obtained at the 
close of the session, as a first instalment of the sum which would be 
necessary to regain the advantage that the negligence of the Admi- 
ralty had permitted us to take with regard to iron-cased ships. 
Everything which the preceding discussions had produced that was 
disagreeable to us was renewed on this occasion, and, in my opi- 
nion, even with aggravation. The speeches which Lord Palmerston 
made in support of the vote, if they did not contain the insulting 
expressions that often escaped from the pen or the tongue of the 
dit minorum gentium, affirmed, in compensation, principles and doc- 
trines which might help to maintain Lord Palmerston’s popularity 
in his own country, but which, coming from a Prime Minister, 
could only excite the strongest protest in any but an Englishman. 
It was much too liberal a paraphrase of ‘‘Rule Britannia,””—of that 
song which represents the Creator glorying in the creation of the 
world, because it had given Him the opportunity of creating Eng- 
land, whom, in testimony of His satisfaction, He hastened to endow 
with the empire of the seas, to the detriment of other nations. As 
poetry, I admire the loftiness of this sentiment as much as any 
person; but as political prose, expounded by a Prime Minister to 
the House of Commons, it was the text of reasonings as dangerous 

as they were extravagant. 

‘But I consider it very unjust,’ he continues, ‘that France 
should be continually held up by them (the English Government) as 
a bugbear, whose agitation, projects, labours, and inventions, must 
perpetually trouble the security of England. It is for the ae 
neither of our neighbours nor ourselves. If we are a sensible 
people—if we have any respect for ourselves—it cannot be agreeable 
to us, either to be without ceasing denounced as conspirators, or to 
be made use of as a scapegoat by ministers who, having to account 
for money injudiciously spent and schemes ill digested, reply to the 
question by declamation against France.’ 


La Gloire, which had produced so great an impression in this 
country, has the honour of being the earliest iron-clad sea-going 
ship in the world. She isa timber-built vessel, greatly resembling 
a razéed line-of-battle ship; cased with iron plates 44 inches 
thick, with engines of 900 nominal horse-power, and she carries 
34 guns. She is lightly rigged, but has since proved herself 
a very fair sea-boat in the Gulf of Lyons, and her sister-ship, the 
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Normandie, has crossed the Atlantic, and done good service 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

At last the British Admiralty began to move. Designs were 
invited from Government officials and from private ship-builders 
for a vessel of the Gloire class. Sixteen plans were, we believe, 
submitted ; and exactly a year after La Gloire was begun the 
Warrior was ordered. She is 380 feet long, draws 26 feet 6 
inches of water, is driven by engines nominally 1,250 horse power, 
but which can be developed to 5,470 horse power, has steamed 
at the rate of more than 14 knots, and carries 26 guns within 
the 212 feet of her broadside that are cased, besides a few more 
that are not protected. Her armour consists of iron plates of 
4} inches thick, which are supported by a teak timber backing 
of 18 inches thick. Behind this armour and backing is the hull 
of the ship, formed of 10-inch beams and iron plating five-eighths 
of an inch thick. She is ‘ very fast, very big, and very strong,’ 
and has proved herself an excellent sea-boat in all weathers, 
The sister-ship to the Warrior is the Black Prince. She was 
launched on the 27th of February, 1861. 

But though the Warrior and Black Prince have great merits 
and remarkable speed, they have one serious defect. ‘They are 
‘all very well,’ said practical seamen, ‘ for race-horses, to catch a 
‘ fleet, but when it comes to the mélée they will be run into; they 
‘never can turn quick enough.’ Hence it was resolved to build 
a class of ships that would be handier, and also of less draught 
of water. Accordingly the Resistance and the Defence were 
designed, each to carry 18 guns, to be of 600 horse power, and 
somewhat more than half the tonnage of their predecessors. 

An important modification was now made in the plating 
of iron ships. When the Warrior was designed, it was thought 
sufficient if the chief part of her broadside was defended with 
armour, and it was stated that even if her extremities were 
riddled with shot in action, her offensive power would remain 
undiminished. Accordingly, none of these vessels were armour- 
plated from end to end. Subsequently, however, it was admitted 
that this construction was seriously defective; a large shell 
exploding between decks, say, in the after cabin of the Warrior, 
would probably disable her for further fight, even though her 
crew and protected guns might be uninjured. These considera- 
tions combined with another circumstance to affect the design 
of the next ships. The science of gunnery was advancing. A 
Committee reported that greater strength of defence was needed, 
and that the resistance of iron plates increases as the square 
of the thickness ; so that 53-inch plates would be very superior 
to 44. In order, therefore, to bear the additional weight of a hull 
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thus heavily plated all round, it was thought that future vessels 
should be of greatly increased dimensions. Hence the Minotaur, 
and her sister-ships, the Agincourt and Northumberland, were 
designed, the largest men-of-war ever built, or in all probability 
that will be built. They are next in size to the Great Eastern, 
are 6,621 tons burden, of 1,350 horse power, 400 feet in length, 
protected all round with armour 5} inches thick, and will steam 
14 knots an hour. Unfortunately, while the thickness of the 
iron plating was increased, that of the wooden backing was 
diminished from 18 inches to 9; the result is, we have ‘ gained a 
‘loss’ of strength, and the three costliest ships in the Navy are 
covered with an inferior armour. 

The next class of ships are iron-cased. When the building of 
wooden vessels of war was stopped, there were eight line-of-battle 
ships, of the best design and construction, on the stocks ; and as 
the Solferino, Magenta, and other French vessels of the La 
Gloire class were coming on, the Admiralty resolved to convert 
five of these partially-built wooden ships into iron clads. Ac- 
cordingly, various ‘surgical operations’ were performed upon 
them: they were cut down, sawn in two, and lengthened so as to 
give them the flotation necessary to bear their increased weights, 
altered in bow and stern, and strengthened with iron wherever 
that was desirable, and armour plated from end to end. These 
five razéed ships are the Prince Consort, Ocean, Caledonia, 
Royal Alfred, and Royal Oak, They are 275 feet long, 4,000 
tons burden, and carry 32 guns. They are also very powerfully 
engined. What place they are destined to take in the Navy of 
England is, however, undetermined ; for after the first cruise of 
the Royal Oak with the Channel Fleet, it was discovered that 
the close proximity of the metal sheathing of her bottom had 
created galvanic action of the most serious kind, and on the 
voyage of the Prince Consort from Plymouth to Liverpool, she 
was in the utmost peril from a storm, and had to put into Kings- 
town in a half-sinking state. 

Such was the iron and iron-cased squadron of that day. It 
was designed to meet an immediate necessity, and also to resist 
the best artillery hitherto devised. But events were still moving 
onward. 

A hundred experiments had shown that the era of wooden 
ships was waning. Targets of iron and steel, of bales of cotton 
and iron hurdles hammered and rolled, had been pounded and 
smashed over and over again. In February, the British Admi- 
ralty was devoting its attention to the building of a number 
of wooden sloops and smaller vessels, which, it was alleged, were 
required ; when an incident occurred calculated to quicken the 
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sensibilities of the most immobile official in the land. A battle 
had taken place on the James River between two American 
iron-clads, the Federal Monitor and the Confederate Merrimac, 
on which the eyes of nations were fixed. 

The two champions in the duel were very dissimilar. The 
Merrimac had been a fine screw frigate of three or four thousand 
tons and 40 guns, but she had been scuttled and sunk at the 
Navy-yard at Norfolk by the Federals to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the Confederates. The latter, however, suc- 
ceeded in raising her, putting her engines in good working 
condition, and converting her into an iron-plated ship. This 
process was done in a rough but effective manner. The upper 
deck was removed, iron rails were taken from a railway and 
arranged so as to form an angle over the ship’s side like the 
roof of a house, the ends being lashed together and brought 
down to the water. She mounted eight guns, and had an iron 
beak, which proved to be a very formidable addition to her 
armament. 

Her enemy was the Monitor, and the ships were the two 
ugliest monsters that ever defaced the deep. The hull of the 
Monitor floated 18 inches above the water, and was covered 
with iron plates, while a wrought-iron turret 214 feet in diameter 
was placed near the centre of gravity. This turret revolved, 
and contained two 11-inch Dalhgren guns. 

For some months the Merrimac, or as she was now called the 
Virginia, had been lying apparently idle, and the blockading 
squadron had probably learned to regard her peculiarities with 
indifference. The Federal squadron consisted of two sailing 
ships, the Cumberland and Congress, and two 40-gun steam 
frigates, the latter being lower down the river. On the morning 
of the attack, the crews of the Cumberland and Congress saw 
their tortoise-like foe approaching ; but instead of slipping their 
cables and getting under weigh, they trusted to their heavy shot 
to repel the assault. But neither the 10-inch shell nor the shot 
from rifled guns appeared to make any impression. The Virginia, 
however, returned the fire with most destructive effect, and then 
bore down upon the luckless Cumberland, and with one ‘but’ 
of her iron beak on the port bow of her enemy gave her a blow 
that soon sent her reeling to the bottom. The Congress, which 
had already sustained severe loss, fearing lest she should be as 
summarily disposed of, surrendered. The steam-frigates thought 
discretion was the better part of valour, and took no share in the 
action. 

Meanwhile the Monitor advanced to the attack, and a smart 
cannonade lasted for five hours, but without any considerable 
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apparent effect, and at length they terminated the engagement. 
It appears that the Virginia had sustained much injury in 
striking the Cumberland, and she would probably have better 
served her purpose if she had contented herself with using her 
shells, which told with great effect. 

The effect of this action was immediate and wide-spread. 

‘England,’ says M. Raymond, ‘was much impressed; and the 
advantage having appeared to rest with the Monitor, since the 
Merrimac had retreated from the field of battle, England cried out 
for Monitors likewise. On their part, the Americans, according to 
habit, made an extraordinary stir about this action; and in the 
intoxication of the triumph which he considered he had achieved, 
Captain Ericcson, the constructor of the Monitor, hastened to publish 
in the New York journals, one after another, a series of letters, full 
of defiance tow Europe. ‘Only provide me,”’ he said, ‘ with 
the necessary resources, and in a short time we shall be able to say 
to those powers who seek to destroy Republican liberty, ‘ Leave the 
Gulf with your frail vessels, or perish.’”” He here referred to the 
allied squadrons which were then engaged against Mexico. ‘ We 
must not deceive ourselves,” said the Zimes, ‘‘our whole Navy is 
reduced to two ships, the Warrior and Black Prince” ; and the press 
began to adopt the phrase of M. Dupuy de Léme in the Council of 
State, when asking for the funds with which to build Za Gloire: 


-“ One ship of the kind pushed into the middle of a whole fleet of 


your wooden ships, would there, with her 36 guns, be like a lion 
among a flock of sheep.” ’ 
The triumph of iron had come. 

In the spring of 1862 the Admiralty resolved to try the plans 
of an ingenious and able naval officer, Captain Coles. He pro- 
posed that, instead of a number of guns of unavoidably limited 
size being planted along the broadside of a ship, a few very 
heavy ones should be placed on a turn-table, amidships, and be 
covered with a cupola or shield, armour-plated. Experiments 
had shown that the scheme was practicable. Good aim could be 
taken from within the cupola, the gun on its turn-table could be 
worked with the greatest ease, the objections about smoke, con- 
cussion, and so forth, were found untenable, and the shield itself, 
after most severe cannonading, was practically invulnerable to 
the fire of either 68-pounders or of Armstrong rifled guns. The 
idea was adopted, and the Prince Albert was ordered to be laid 
down and to be constructed on Captain Coles’ principle. She 
was to be of 2,500 tons burden and 500 horse power, to be 
armour-plated all round, and to have six cupolas—which have 
since been reduced to four. The Royal Sovereign, a magnificent 
three-decker of 131 guns and 4,000 tons burden, which had been 
launched only four years, and had never been to sea, was also 
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ordered to be converted into a cupola ship. She was accord- 
ingly towed down Portsmouth Harbour to the dockyard, was 
razéed to her lower deck, and strengthened so as to carry five of 
the largest turrets, which are to contain the heaviest ordnance 
that can be invented and worked at sea. At first her guns will 
probably be 12-ton smooth bores, 150-pounders ; but as soon as 
the best system of rifling has been decided, they will be replaced 
by 300-pounder rifled cannon. How long these may remain 
before they are superseded we do not venture to predict. 

Captain Coles also proposes to employ tripod iron tubular 
lower masts. These he considers stronger than masts secured 
by shrouds, since the latter, unless the vessel is dead before the 
wind, really support the mast only on the side from which the 
wind is blowing ; while with the tripod masts one portion of the 
structure will be in compression while the other is in tension. 
It is said that the tripod mast will also give a greater spread of 
canvas with less weight than the ordinary mast with rigging. 

But, as if all these changes had not brought sufficient novelty 
and variety into our naval architecture, another gentleman came 
forth with fresh designs. Mr. E. J. Reed had been educated in 
the School of Naval Architecture at Portsmouth, and had been a 
naval architectural draughtsman in Sheerness Dockyard, but had 
left the service and become one of the editors of the Mechanics’ 
Magazine. He was of opinion that, though the larger ships 
ought to be iron-built as well as plated, yet that a most valuable 
class of vessels—corvettes and sloops—with small draught of 
water, adequate speed, and easily handled in rivers and shoal 
waters, might be built of wood and plated. He thought that, 
despite the great powers of the iron monsters that rather crawl 
over the ocean than sail in it, the Navy would still need the 
services of vessels that can visit all climes, and not only carry 
their weapons of war for use, but their crews in health and 
comfort. 


‘The mere power of keeping afloat,’ he subsequently remarked 
in a public address, ‘will not sufficiently serve us. Our home ison _ 
the deep, and we must live there, not in half-sunk rafts, shut out 
from the light and air of heaven, but in spacious, healthy, and com- 
fortable ships, fit for our inhabitation in all zones and climates. All 
these things are compatible with the most perfect efficiency of our 
vessels as fighting instruments, and are also well suited to keep up 
the character of our oldest, our best, and after all our most unfailing 
weapons, namely, the hearts and the hands of our gallant seamen.’ 


With these convictions, though doubtless laying aside his 
rhetoric, he went to the Admiralty, and said: ‘ You are building 
‘ ships of an enormous tonnage, at an enormous cost. I am sure 
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‘I can build a vessel for you very much smaller, very much 
‘ handier, very much cheaper, and yet completely armour-plated 
‘and safe from shot.’ He offered to construct a ship of com- 
paratively light draught, to carry the heaviest guns, and plated 
fore and aft, of less than 1,000 tons. His plan so favourably 
impressed the Admiralty, that not only was he intrusted with 
the work, but appointed Chief Constructor of the Navy. One of 
his vessels is the Enterprise. She carries 4 guns placed amid- 
ships under a cupola, and is of 993 tons and 160 horse power. 
She is plated with 43-inch armour ; her gunwale is nearly 12 
feet out of the water; and her crew, guns, engines, funnel, 
rudder, steering-wheel, and magazines, it is declared, are all 
protected. 

In addition to the vessels already named, some are to be 
constructed for speed, and not iron-clad, after the model of the 
well-known Confederate cruiser, Alabama. Six gun-boats are 
also to be built on the twin screw principle. They will be of 
700 tons, and of such light draft of water as to be available 
among rivers and shoals; but they will be iron-plated to the 
water-line, and will carry a couple of powerful guns in turrets 
upon deck. 

In retracing the history and anticipating the future of our iron 
fleet it will be seen that every step has been vitally affected by 
the progress of the science of artillery. ‘The pivot of all our 
‘ movements,’ says the Secretary of the Admiralty, ‘is the gun.’ 
The Warrior and Black Prince, the Defence and Resistance, 
the Hector and Valiant, were plated to contend against the 
68-pounder and the Armstrong 110. But what has been called 
‘the 68-pounder epoch’ closed in 1861, and the progress of 
events since that time has been unprecedented. The shell, 
always a terrible projectile, has been brought into more effective 
use. Every Armstrong shell that struck the wooden target-frigate 
Hussar, in the experiments at Shoeburyness, at a range of 1,000 
yards, set her on fire, and she was burnt to the water’s edge. Even 
the closely-packed wooden backing of iron-plated targets has been 
ignited by shell, and every spectator has been astounded at the 
intensity of the ignition. Nor is there anything a sailor dreads 
so much, and with reason, as the explosion of a shell between 
decks, where cover cannot be obtained, and where the smoke 
resulting from a large bursting charge of powder will suffocate 
‘the sturdiest veterans. 

So rapid has been the progress of the science of attack and 
defence that it has been hardly safe to say, from week to week, 
which had the superiority. Only the other day, the 4}-inch 
plate of the Warrior was impervious to anything but solid shot 
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at short distances. Iron ship-builders declared that they could 
make invulnerable ships ; artillerists averred that they would 
make irresistible cannons. Both set to work. At length Sir 
William Armstrong succeeded in constructing a gun upon his 
principle of 12 tons weight, with a bore of 10} inches, strong 
enough to stand a charge of 50lbs. of powder, and to throw a 
solid shot of 156 lbs. weight ; when rifled, the elongated shot it 
would discharge would weigh 300 lbs. This gun was fired with 
40 lbs. of powder, at a range of 200 yards, at a target which was 
the exact counterpart of the side of the Wurrior, and it pene- 
trated the outer plate, destroyed the backing, and cracked the 
inner skin. It is declared, that if this shot had struck the 
Warrior between wind and water she would have sunk in ten 
minutes. A second shot produced a like result ; and a third— 
with ten pounds more powder—passed through every obstruction, 
and nearly demolished the whole target. ‘Give me,’ says one, 
‘a suitable vessel, with one 600 pounder and a few steel shells, 
‘and I would sink or destroy the Warrior in less than half an 
‘hour, even with all the Admiralty on board.’ 

Notwithstanding the marvellous powers of a few monster 
cannons, and despite our conviction that the engineers and 
artillerists of this country will be able to secure for us an 
effective Navy gun, the present state of things is not satisfactory. 
After spending £2,500,000 on the Armstrong gun, it is confessed 
that, except the 12-pounder piece, the Armstrongs are a 
failure for naval purposes. While writing, the information 
reaches us that 150 breech-loader 70-pounder guns made at 
Woolwich on Sir William’s pattern, and under his superin- 
tendence, are to be, like our ships, ‘converted. Breech-loading 
is declared to be an unsafe principle, and these guns are to be 
re-tubed with a bore of the size to take a 32-lb. ball, to be 
closed at the breech, turned into muzzle-loaders, and rifled. The 
hopes of some are, however, gathering around two guns known 
to naval men and artillerists by the names of the ‘Somerset’ 
and the ‘ Frederick, —after the Duke of Somerset and Rear- 
Admiral Frederick—which are said to be the most perfect of 
their kind the country possesses for general service on board 
ship. They are both Armstrongs, and coil-built: the ‘Somerset’ 
is a smooth bore of six tons and 9°22-inch diameter of bore; the 
‘ Frederick’ is rifled on Sir William Armstong’s shunt principle, 
and has a diameter in the bore of 7 inches. In trials recently 
made on board the Stork gunboat, with practice at 200 yards 
distance at 54-inch plates bolted on the America target-ship, 
the results were on the whole exceedingly satisfactory. Of one 
of the shots from the shunt-gun it is recorded, that ‘although 
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‘the shot destroyed itself, commensurate effects were produced. 
The shot was broken up about 7 inches in the ship’s side, while 
the diameter of the hole was 9 inches. 


*On the deck, 20 feet distant from the ship’s side at the back of 
the plate, where they had been fixed, and formed part of the ship’s 
structure, lay a massive iron and a wooden knee, which had had 
their nuts broken off from the ends of their bolt fastenings, and 
then been hurled to the distance named by the force of the blow. 
The iron knee was broken in two pieces, and the deck was covered 
with splinters of iron and wood within a radius of 20 feet, sufficient 
to have killed or seriously wounded every man who might have 
stood within that area in time of action.’ 


A steel shot was also fired from the two guns at a 6-inch plate 
manufactured for the Bellerophon iron frigate. The spherical 


shot from the smooth-bore gun made a hole in the plate 10} ° 


inches in diameter, and drove the broken parts of the plate in 
8 inches from the plate’s outer surface, the shot striking full in 
a central position on the plate and in front of a knee; it 
failed to get through into the ship as much from the resistance 
offered by the knee as from its own weakness, broke up, and fell 
overboard. The general results of the trial give the balance of 
destructive power, if any, in favour of the smooth-bore at short 
range; but beyond 500 yards the shunt-gun would take the 
lead, and the smooth-bore become comparatively ineffectual 
against iron-clads. 

Meanwhile, the armour bears the palm. Whatever may be 
the capacities of certain experimental cannons, not one of our 
iron ships carries a gun capable of penetrating a ship’s side of 
equal strength to her own. Practically, our fleet is at present 
invulnerable. If the Warrior were to meet another Warrior, it 
is probable they might fight for hours without any decisive 
result ; and our iron ships—unless obstructed by other vessels or 
other means—could sail into any harbour of any enemy without 
let or hindrance from all their guns in position. 

There is one consideration, however, that affects our anticipa- 
tions of the future relations of plates and guns. It will scarcely 
be denied that there may be a limit to the capacities of iron 
ships for carrying armour, though there may be no restriction to 
the powers of the coiled wrought-iron gun. It is stated, indeed, 
that a 50-ton cannon, to throw a 20-inch shot of 1,600 lbs., has 
been cast at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, for the United States 
Government. ‘It would,’ as Mr. Reed says, ‘be altogether 
‘premature to assign the limit to which the size and weight of 
‘naval guns may be increased.’ ‘We are as certain,’ declares 
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Captain Coles, ‘to pass from 68 to 300-pounders, as we were 
‘from 32’s to 68’s, when iron-clads became a matter of necessity.’ 
Hence it has become indispensable for our naval architects to 
design vessels able to carry guns of any weight which artillerists 
are likely to invent ; and Mr. Cunningham, and other mechanists, 
are bringing forward appliances which will enable us to move 
about these unwieldly monsters as easily as the lighter guns of 
former days. 

But these considerations, —— as they are in contem- 
plating the fleet of the future, do not exhaust the subject. Mr. 
Nasmyth and Admiral Sartorius have alike contended that 
one of the most potent agencies for attack is the steam-ram. 
Mr. Nasmyth declares that, however great the shot-resisting 
power of an iron-plated ship, it cannot exist above water after 
receiving a single blow from an iron-plated steam-ram of 2,000 
tons. Such a weight, moved with a velocity of eight or ten 
miles an hour, would have a momentum which, if directed at 
the side of the strongest plated ship, would surpass in effect all 
the broadsides that could be delivered during hours of continuous 
firing—would, in fact, crack the iron fabric as the blow of a 
hammer would crack the shell of a lobster. Such a vessel need 
carry no guns, but all her strength should be devoted to giving 
the desired blow from a steel-clad prow with sufficient speed 
and momentum. 

One of the most striking improvements lately effected in the 
administration of the Navy is in the manning of ships. The 
days of press-gangs have departed, and we have no maritime 
conscription like that of France. Hence, though the merchant 
service of England is very large, it sometimes happened that 
ships were unable to go to sea for want of sailors. The Renown 
had on one occasion to lie in harbour for 172 days, and the 
Marlborough 129 days, to complete their complement, though 
there were not finer ships in the world. Various arts were 
adopted by the officers of vessels to win the coy seamen into her 
Majesty’s service, and the Secretary of the Navy stated in Par- 
liament that the seduction of a good ‘dinner of roast beef on 
‘ Sundays’ induced the friends of the crew to come on board the 
block-ships, and some were then persuaded to remain. Bounties, 
placards, penny boats with bands on board, and all the vulgar 
arts of a cheap tailor’s warehouse, were employed, with more or 
less success, to induce seamen to serve their country ; while the 
French Government would write an order, and 10,000 men 
would quietly join their fleet in a fortnight. 

Various measures were contemplated for overcoming these 
difficulties. The internal condition of the Navy was amended. 
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The average pay of all ranks was raised from £39 14s. 8d., in 
1852, to £43 2s. Instead of receiving seamen for a particular 
ship for three years, and then paying off the vessel and scatter- 
ing the crew, the men are entered for ‘continuous service,’ with 
increased pay and privileges, and with proper furloughs. The 
Coast Guard has been formed into a Reserve, and several thou- 
sand seamen have also been enrolled for the defence of the coast, 
who, however, are not required to go to more than a limited 
distance from shore. But the greatest success in this direction 
has been in the establishment of the Royal Naval Volunteers. 
The principle here recognised is that of having a militia, or sub- 
sidiary force, with which, as necessity shall arise, to recruit the 
regular naval forces. A number of men, not to exceed 30,000, 
are enrolled for a limited period, who are to be called out for 
twenty-eight days’ training every year, during which they have 
regular pay, and they also receive £5 each per annum. In the 
event of war they are liable to serve for three years in any part 
of the world. 

‘We may entirely rely,’ said Lord Clarence, speaking of 
the Royal Naval Reserve, ‘upon these men. They are first-rate 
‘seamen. Every merchant gives them the preference in man- 
‘ning his ships. They are steady men; all that we hear is to 
‘ their advantage.’ Nearly 20,000 applications have been made 
for admission into this force, and 17,000 have been accepted, of 
whom 15,000 are drilled and ready for service at any moment at 
which they return from their voyages. Of these 7,000 are 
actually at home and available immediately. 

‘The manning of the fleet is now on an excellent footing. The 
popularity of the Navy has so greatly increased, that whereas 
captains of ships were formerly not permitted to discharge even 
bad men unless in cases of great emergency, now it is found 
advantageous to weed a crew of all objectionable characters, and 
their places can be readily supplied. Scarcely a ship remains 
more than a month after she is commissioned before being ready 
for sea, and that delay arises only because it is thought desirable 
to give the officers and men time to make things comfortable 
before sailing. 

The treatment of our seamen is very different from what it 
has been at former periods in the service. They are well fed, 
well housed, kindly treated, and well paid and pensioned. If 
received for ten years’ continuous service, an able seaman has 
bedding, mess-traps, and clothing given to him worth £3 6s. 
His wages are £2 9s. 1d. a month, to which is added, if he is 
a trained gunner, Id. a day; if a first class seaman gunner, 
4d. a day ; if qualified as a diver an extra ld. a day, and Is. 6d. 
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an hour when engaged in diving operations. When he has 
earned a good-conduct badge he will have an additional Id. a 
day ; if two badges, 2d.; if three badges, 3d. He has rations 
so abundant, that he may probably save some of them, for which 
an allowance is made. In port leave is granted him, and when 
the ship returns he is allowed six weeks’ run on shore, with a free 
pass to and from his home. If sick he is nursed ; if wounded, 
he has a gratuity or pension according to circumstances ; and 
after his ten years’ service he is pensioned. All these are the 
advantages enjoyed by simply able seamen; but he may pass 
upwards into the almost innumerable ranks accessible to seamen 
and petty officers, and obtain additional wages, according to the 
grade, ranging from £1 8s. 5d. to £3 9s. 4d. a month additional. 
An abundant supply of good seamen is not the only matter 
requiring attention in the personnel of the Navy. The time 
was when the sailor was the life and breath of the ship ; but we 
may live to see the prediction of a naval peer fulfilled, when— 


‘Yon great floating batteries may be moved by stokers, and may 
be manned and fought by cavalry soldiers. For remember, that 
except for the work of the engine-room, it is for the guns the crew 
are required; and though we all know that sailors are preferable 
for all the varied incidents of the sea, they no longer supply the 
motive power, and their value in action with an enemy is now 
reduced to very small proportions. Now this opens up an entirely 
new view of naval affairs, and one which it would be most perilous 
to neglect ; for although it is not to be supposed that any country 
will despatch a fleet to a distance without good crews of seamen, 
yet it is clear that the British Channel might be crossed, and a very 
good action fought, by a fleet manned with artillerymen only—ay, 
and not a sailor on board.’ 


Out of the 72,000 men required for the year, a considerable 
number are sea-going artificers. Indeed, if we omit engineers, 
stokers, officers, marines, and marine artillery, we have a 
residuum of only 20,000 actual seamen. But it has been felt 
desirable that these new elements should be organized, and that 
an adequate number of artificers should be available. It is 
accordingly proposed to attach a body of sappers and miners to 
the corps of marines, who shall act as smiths and practical 
machinists ; and as that distinguished force has already been 
provided with artillery, has been transformed into light infantry, 
and is to be supplied with engineers, it may be pardonable to 
anticipate its complete resemblance to other branches of the 
service, and its possession of ‘ horse marines.’ 

While adverting to the personnel of the service, we may 
mention that there are 327 admirals now on the Navy list, 
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though, according to the testimony of the Duke of Somerset, 
twenty would be enough for the requirements of the fleet. 

The cost of creating and maintaining a fleet is enormous, and 
is year by year increasing. 

The estimate for the year 1864-5, amounts to £10,432,610. 
Ten millions is a round sum, more easily pronounced than 
apprehended. It is at the rate, however, of some £20 a minute, 
£1,200 an hour, £30,000 a day, £200,000 a week, and more 
than £850,000 a month. In the personnel a reduction has 
been made, but without involving any diminution of the 
strength of the fleet. The seamen actually employed are to be 
500 fewer than last year, the number of boys in training for the 


service are reduced from 9,000 to 7,000, and the coastguard’ 


from 9,000 to 7,500. Lord Clarence Paget justifies the first 
item, by reminding us that armour-plated ships require a 
smaller complement of men than wooden line-of-battle ships; 
and we may add that the increased power and cost of iron ships 
will involve a diminution of the number of our vessels and our 
crews. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that these estimates for the 
naval and military service of the country, however ample, will 
meet the views of those parties within and without Parliament 


-who would never be satisfied except by an expenditure as 


criminal as it would be useless. On the night when the Navy 
Estimates were brought in, Sir John Walsh, member for 
Radnorshire, thought it needful to ‘interpose between the 
‘House and the noble lord, the Secretary for the Admiralty, 
to protest against the inadequacy of the estimates about to be 
submitted. It would not be enough, he declared, to have a 
steam Navy powerful enough to be an over-match for any two 
nations in the world. Probably we had that already. But if 
we were engaged in war, we should want, he said, ‘ a very good 
‘fleet in the West Indies, a very efficient squadron in the 
‘ Pacific, a powerful fieet in the Indian seas to protect our 
‘communication with India, and a very formidable force in the 
‘ Mediterranean ; beyond all which it would also be necessary 
‘that we should have full and undisputed command of the 
‘Channel. It was a mere question,’ he added, ‘of money. He 
‘ ventured to say that if the estimates were doubled to-morrow, 
‘they would not do more than meet the exigencies of the 
‘present year. And there were honourable members who 
endorsed this declaration. 

One of the heaviest items in the expenditure of a fleet is fuel. 
Coal costs something in an ordinary English home: it will not 
be surprising that the bill is heavy for keeping 1,000-horse 
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power engines going, perhaps in a part of the world very distant 
from the coal-field. The consumption of many of the larger 
vessels exceeds 100 tons a day, for which the Admiralty pays 
from 11s. to 18s. a ton in home ports. Thus a squadron of ten 
vessels, each of 900-horse power, going at half speed under 
steam, which is the most economical rate, would burn about 
900 tons between Toulon and Algiers, or rather more than 
5,000 tons between Toulon and Brest. 

We are, however, assured by the Chief Constructor, that 
measures have recently been adopted to reduce the consump- 
tion of fuel in the Navy, and with excellent effect; and that 
there is good reason to hope that in the large ships of war 
now being laid down, a very great development of power will 
be secured at a rate so low as to be unprecedented in the war 
ships of any country. It is also anticipated that similar im- 
provements will be made in the construction of the boilers, as 
well as of the engines, which will have an important bearing 
on the future of our fleet. 

The administration of our naval affairs by the British 
Admiralty has never secured the confidence of the country. 
With unbounded resources at its disposal, it was had to be 
instructed, aroused, and rebuked by the press of England, 
and by the example of other nations. During the French 
Revolutionary War, the prizes taken from the enemy were our 
models of naval architecture. When steam-ships of war were 
manifestly becoming the fleet of the future, the Admiralty was 
assiduously multiplying sailing-vessels. When iron had super- 
seded wood, the Admiralty was crowding its dockyards with 
enormous stores of timber; and when subsequently condemned 
for continuing the erection of wooden ships, its members replied 
that, as they had the wood on hand, they might as well use it. 
They have armed the fleet with very large numbersof Armstrong 
guns, which are now admitted to be unsuitable, and must be 
replaced. 

Such has been the confusion and inaccuracy even of the 
finances of the Admiralty, that a Commission was appointed in 
1860 to inquire into the control and management of the dock- 
yards. They reported that in one dockyard there were no fewer 
than 7,900 errors in the accounts within the space of eight 
months, in sums ranging from Id. to £490; that an item of 
£1,200 for labour was charged twice, and one of £5,210 was not 
charged at all. They discovered that a great part of the extra 
cost of constructing ships was owing to the system of task work 
pursued, a system that was based on a scale of prices that 
consisted of no fewer than 94,000 different items. To the 
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Herculean employment of endeavouring to give coherence and 
correctness to this system of account-keeping, the ex-Lord 
of the Admiralty, Mr. Stansfield, addressed himself; and such 
were the results of his labours—in a department for which he 
was eminently qualified—that it is understood that the £300,000 
decrease in the Naval Estimates for the year is mainly, if not 
altogether, owing to him. He appears to have established a 
general principle in the administration of these affairs which will 
yield important advantages in other departments and in future 
years. 


‘All practical men agreed,’ said Mr. Cobden, ‘that in the 
Government factories about half the expenditure was wasted; and 
that not merely by the extra cost of articles required, but because, 
being their own single customer, they were constantly led to make 
things they had no need of, in order to keep their staff employed. 
Having a boundless, almost a bottomless purse, they rushed head- 
long into almost all sorts of experiments. Till within the last seven 
years the Government never attempted to manufacture guns. The 
victories of Nelson and Wellington were won with iron guns cast at 
private establishments. Not more than five years ago the Govern- 
ment were suddenly seized with an idea that the mechanical world 
had come to an end, that the consummation of all invention had 
been attained in the discovery of the Armstrong gun, and they set 
to work and organized an enormous establishment for the manu- 
facture of that weapon. What was the result? A Committee sat 
for two sessions, and admitted in their report that, after £2,500,000 
had been spent upon the gun, besides ammunition, it must be 
considered a failure for all purposes except that of a 12-pounder field- 
piece, about which there had previously been no great difficulty.’ 


What was the defence put forward by the Marquis of Har- 
tington of this policy of having Government manufacturing estab- 
lishments? ‘ By maintaining them,’ he said, ‘we are able to 
‘ dispense with the necessity of keeping up an enormous stock 
‘of stores in case of war.’ But, practically, the result is pre- 
cisely the opposite : having first created a great manufactory, it 
is of course the desire of those who founded it to keep it em- 
ployed. ‘ As to stopping the manufacture of arms,’ said Captain 
Jervis, when defending these institutions, ‘was it meant that a 
‘factory costing £100 a day was to be kept idle, while the 
‘ question of the relative merits of different arms was being con- 
‘sidered?’ Accordingly, Enfield guns are still turned out at 
the rate of 2,500 a week, though the small-bore Whitworth is a 
better weapon ; and as an illustration of the enormous accumu- 
lations of stock, even in this age of transition, we may mention 
that there are at the present moment in the Government stores 
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no fewer than 170,000,000 rounds of Enfield cartridge, of the 
value of £658,750. 

Yet such is the power of Government, and such the extra- 
vagance of Parliament, that everything asked for by the Army 
or Navy is granted, till the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
scarcely conceal his qualms of conscience at the profuseness of 
the budget he introduces, and even Opposition members com- 
plain of ‘bloated armaments.’ The practice when the Estimates 
come on, is for the Government to secure the presence in the 
House—in the library, the smoking-room, and the lobby—of a 
large number of supporters, who, if a division take place, are 
brought in to overwhelm any opposition that may be made in 
the interests of economy. ‘Since I entered this House, Mr. 
Cobden declared a few days since, ‘ upwards of twenty years ago, 
* £500,000,000 sterling have been voted under the head of 
‘ Army and Navy Estimates, and I have never known a single 
‘item reduced or altered. Every line has been read, and every 
‘ figure distinctly put, but they have all been voted.’ 

The reputation which the Admiralty has earned at home and 
abroad, has been well stated by an able and discriminating 
French writer, M. Xavier Raymond :— 


‘It is admitted,’ he says, ‘on all hands, that a Board consti- 
tuted like the Board of Admiralty is not only the cause of delay in 
the adoption of necessary works, but from the almost impossibility 
of getting several persons to agree in opinion on any question, im- 
provements and inventions proposed to them seldom get a fair con- 
sideration. Divisions on matters of grave importance are postponed 
till they are at last obliged to decide hastily; and, in the mean 
time, the money voted for the Navy is expended by subordinates in 
a manner which would not be the case if the control of the Navy 
were under one hand. . . . The supineness of the Admiralty 
suffers her naval supremacy to be endangered, and then it alarms 
the country by talking of projects of invasion. All who desire to 
see a friendly feeling exist between the two countries, will reprobate 
this course of proceeding, which it has a on more than one 
occasion. . . . The administration of the French Navy is better, 
on the principle that there is something worse than a bad general, 
namely, two good ones.’—LRevue des Deux Mondes. 


‘ Ah, sir, said an admiral, not long ago, ‘let us leave the 
‘ Admiralty; she is an old woman, who is two centuries behind 
‘the most modest ship-builder in England. It is not there that 
‘ you must seek the key of the maritime power of England. In 
‘ France, the Navy is the administration—in England, the nation. 
‘That makes a great difference. Of that we cannot be too 
‘ jealous.’ 
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The strength of the British Navy, whether regarded absolutely 
or relatively, was never greater than now. The catalogue of our 
iron ships will be best supplied by the following table, epitomised 


from a very recent parliamentary return. 


ARMOUR-PLATED Suips oF THE British Navy, May 2np, 1864. 


AFLOAT. 
Whether 
Name. Guns. | Tonnage. Hull. | armour- | 
Black Prince 41 6,109 1,250 Iron {Partially} 363,813 
Warrior ...... 40 | 6,109 | 1,250 2 m 360,995 
Defence ......| 18 | 3,720 600 240,718 
Resistance ....| 18 | 3,710 600 247,672 
Hector ........, 24 | 4,089 800 286,718 
Valiant ......| 34 | 4,063 800 
Achilles........] 20 | 6,121 | 1,250 321,875 
Minotaur ......| 26 | 6,621 | 1,350 vs ed 
Royal Oak ....| 35 4,056 800 | Wood | Wholly| 259,658 
Prince Consort..| 35 | 4,045 | 1,000 vi = 249,064 
Caledonia .... 35 | 4,125 | 1,000 206,000 
Ocean ........| 35 | 4,047 | 1,000 pe nd 206,000 
20 3,716 800 »»  |Partially} 171,500 
4 1,253 200 65,600 
Enterprise ....| 4 993 160 52,400 
Royal Sovereign 
converted) .. 5 3,765 800 P- Wholly 
BUILDING 
Whether 
Name. Guns. | Tonnage Hull. ermoar- | 
Agincourt ....| 26 6,621 1,350 Tron {Partially 
Northumberlan: 26 6,621 1,350 
Bellerophon .... 14 4,246 | 1,000 284,820 
Prince Albert .. 4 2,529 500 mr Wholly 
Royal Alfred . 35 4,045 800 Wood ” 206,000 
Lord Clyde .. 24 4,067 1,000 9 ” 278,400 
Lord Warden . 24 4,067 1,000 - ” 285,400 
Pallas ..... 6 | 2,372 600  |Partially| 136,145 
Favourite ......| 10 2,186 400 96,960 
Vi Wood & 


Besides the above, there are the six floating batteries, Erebus, 
Terror, Thunderbolt, Etna, Glutton, Thunder, Trusty. We 
have thus the following total :— 
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Armour-plated ships afloat 16 
33 


We find also that on the Ist of January last we had 72 ships 
mounting from 74 to 121 guns; 42 having from 60 to 74 guns; 
94 with from 22 to 46 guns; 25 screw corvettes of 21 guns, and 
185 screw gun-boats, besides other vessels, making a total alto- 
gether of no fewer than 975 ships available for the service of 
the Navy. 

Nor does even this estimate convey an adequate idea of the 
resources of this country. To give an illustration of the aid 
which can be rendered to the naval administration of this 
country by private establishments, one fact may be cited. On 
the 25th of October, 1855, a plan of a gun-boat was sent by the 
Government to Mr. Laird, at Birkenhead; on the 11th of 
November following this vessel entered Portsmouth harbour 
under sail; and at the time when peace was signed at Paris, 
this one builder was delivering to the Government gun-boats of 
from 212 to 868 tons at the rate of one a day. Similar con- 
tracts had also been entered into with other houses, and within 
five months the English Navy was strengthened by 200 gun- 
boats and 100 mortar-boats. The manufacture of steam-engines 
was carried on with equal rapidity. Messrs. Penn and Son, of 
Greenwich, undertook to supply eighty machines of 60-horse 
power each at the rate of one a day; and they were not only 
delivered, but fitted in the vessels within the prescribed time. 
We may further mention that our private ship-building yards are 
at the present time engaged in the construction of 600,000 tons 
of all classes of ships; that a single firm will now execute orders 
in one year for vessels which in the aggregate amount to six 
times the tonnage of the Great Britain, a ship which, when 
launched in 1843, was the wonder of her time; and that there 
are now 100,000 tons of steam-shipping employed upon one 
ocean route from Liverpool and Glasgow to North America, 
and that all these vessels have been built since the Great 
Western was launched. 

And how, we may ask, will all this cost and change end? 
There was a time when naval warfare appealed to elements in 
our nature heroic, chivalric, and romantic; but daily the whole 
thing is growing more material and mechanical, a matter of mere 
money, and manufacture, and machinery. May we not hope 
for good to come from this very aspect of the subject? With 
cast-steel shots worth £80 a ton, with iron plates at £200 or 
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£300 a piece, with guns at £1,000 or £2,000 each, with ships 
costing £50,000 a gun, with squadrons that include Warriors 
at £400,000; and Minotawrs at £500,000 each, with gigantic 
ships which require gigantic docks and gigantic harbours, and 
involve gigantic bills and gigantic losses, with battles that may 
cost a couple of millions sterling to the victor ; with ‘ converted’ 
cannons and ‘reconstructed’ navies in which millions of money 
are sunk without the slightest assurance that another conversion 
and reconstruction will not be immediately required: may not 
the most ardent lovers of war find at last that the expenditure 
incurred amounts to more than any prize that can be won? 


Arr. VII.—Laurence Sterne: a Biography. By Percy FirzcEra.p. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1864. 


Neary a hundred years have passed away since the death of 
Laurence Sterne, but it is only yesterday that he has found a 
biographer. None of those festive associates whose applause 
~and laughter had provoked and accompanied the humorous 
sallies with which the famous ‘ Yorick’ was wont to keep every 
fashionable dinner-table in London in a roar, thought it worth 
their while to write his history after he was dead. Two of them, 
indeed, Wilkes and Hall Stevenson, promised to undertake the 
task, but in the turmoil of politics and pleasure—although the 
bread of their friend’s widow and daughter depended on them— 
they left their promise unperformed. Even the Grub Street 
writers of the day, who, according to Addison, await the death 
of a great man, like a band of undertakers, in order to make a 
penny out of him, made no — out of Sterne. A short 
autobiography, written to amuse his daughter Lydia, and a heap 
of his letters given by that daughter, in a hasty moment, to the 
world, without comment or discrimination, have remained for a 
century the sole memorials of the author who was described by 
Warburton as the ‘ English Rabelais.’ 

Mr: Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life,’ therefore, supplies a real want in our 
literature. Until its publication scarcely anything was generally 
known of Sterne, except what might be gathered from the few 
pages of ae criticism in Thackeray’s English Humourists. 

ost of our readers will remember the honest and vehement 
indignation with which the ‘worn-out old scamp,’ ‘coward,’ 
and ‘feeble wretch’ is there denounced. Nor are these harsh 
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epithets and others like them, wholly undeserved. There is 
much in Sterne’s life, and more in his writings, for which there 
is no excuse. Still he was far from being the consummate 
rascal painted by Thackeray. On a closer inquiry he turns out 
to have been, in spite of his many faults, a man of a kindly and 
nerous disposition; a most affectionate father, though an 
indifferent husband; an offender more in word than in deed; 
guilty, beyond question, of grave moral failings; feeble in 
character, but not, in the ordinary sense, bad at heart. 

In attempting to rescue Sterne’s name from the depth of 
infamy to which Thackeray consigned it, we are glad to find 
that Mr. Fitzgerald has not rushed into the opposite extreme. 
Throughout the whole of his interesting book, i preserves an 
impartial spirit. He nowhere descends into the advocate. He 
simply states the facts and then sums them up with judicial 
fairness. There is no effort at wholesale extenuation, no absurd 
endeavour to elevate a most weak and wayward mortal into a 
hero. But, for the first time, the reader has laid before him the 
means of thoroughly investigating Sterne’s character. The 
materials have been collected with surprising industry and zeal. 
Magazines, dictionaries, and encyclopzedias have been ransacked. 
Sterne’s writings, which are so intimately connected with his 

rsonal history as to be almost autobiographical, have been 
studied with anxious care. His letters have been arranged, and 
the dates, often omitted by their careless writer, supplied, if 
possible. The result is a complete picture of the man from his 
cradle to his grave. We can watch him in boyhood wanderin 
about the world with his father’s regiment ; at school at Halifax 
‘for seven long years and more Tupto-ing it at Greek and 
‘ Latin ;’ at Cambridge University, where first the fatal cough, 
that clung to him through life, fastened on his feeble frame; in 
his Yorkshire parish, hectic and hollow-chested, the sport of 
alternate fits of mirth and melancholy; in London or abroad, 
the spoiled child of the aristocratic world, the renowned novelist, 
the popular divine ;—we can watch him in all these stages and 
moods and then judge for ourselves what manner of man he 
was. If we try him by the high standard of morality and 
decency to which we happily have become accustomed in the 
reign of Victoria, we shall be unable to acquit him. But when 
we remember that he had the misfortune to live amidst the 
unhealthy atmosphere, the riot, vice and irreligion which 
marked the era of the second George, we shall feel justified in 
dismissing him with a lenient sentence. 

‘In all our numerous family, for these four generations, we 
‘count no more than one archbishop, a Welsh iudge, some three 
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‘ or four aldermen, and a single mountebank.’ The ‘archbishop’ 
was Richard Sterne, who filled the see of York from 1664 to 
1683. He had been an ardent Royalist during the Civil War, 
and when Master of Jesus College, eT sent the college 

late as an offering to King Charles. His loyalty cost him his 
iberty. Cromwell seized him and carried him captive to 
London, along with some other ‘ pestilent, bad birds of the same 
‘viperous brood.’ He was, however, speedily released, and 
re-appeared, after a brief eclipse, on the Restoration, to be 
recompensed first with the bishopric of Carlisle, and afterwards 
with the primacy of York. Adversity, it seems, had not taught 
him toleration, for we presently hear that he was a ‘high 
‘churchman, who dealt strictly with the Nonconformists,’ and 
again, from Baxter, that he had ‘a promising face, but not half 
‘the charity which became so grave a bishop, nor so mortified 
‘an aspect.’ Burnet is not more complimentary. ‘Sterne died,’ 
he tells us, ‘in the eighty-sixth year of his age: he was 
‘a sour, ill-tempered divine, and minded chiefly the enriching 
‘ of his family: he was suspected of Popery.’ 

The ‘ Welsh judge’ is unknown; the ‘aldermen’ are known 
but insignificant; the ‘mountebank’ is the author of Tristram 
Shandy himself, and great grandson of the loyal Primate. 
Roger Sterne, his father, was an ensign in Chudleigh’s regiment, 
which formed part of that British army famous, according to 
‘my Uncle Toby,’ for having ‘sworn terribly in Flanders.’ 
He joined in 1708, and served through several of Marlborough’s 
campaigns. At Bouchain, in 1711, he fell in with a widow, 
named Agnes Hebert, the step-daughter of a ‘noted sutler.’ 
‘N.B.,’ writes the son concerning his father, ‘he was in debt to 
‘him,’ and by way, we presume, of payment, he married the 
sutler’s daughter. Her life from marriage to death seems to 
have been made up of one unbroken series of fatigues and hard- 
ships. For years, like the homeless tramp in ‘ Bleak House,’ 
she was incessantly obliged to ‘move on.’ First from Flanders 
to Clonmel, where Laurence was born in the November of 1713, 
the year of the peace of Utrecht: next to Dublin, where her 
husband ‘took a leas house, furnished it, and in a year and a 
‘half’s time spent a great deal of money:’ then to the Isle of 
Wight to bid him farewell before he sailed to Vigo Bay, on 
what Mr. Carlyle calls the ‘missfire’ expedition: back again to 
Ireland to wander to and fro, a genteel pensioner on the ensign’s 
friends: always poor and often penniless, mostly alone and left 
to her own resources, who can help pitying the lot of this 
soldier’s wife? After her husband’s death she set up a school, 
but the extravagance of her daughter Catherine reduced her to 
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bankruptcy, so that even in her old age she was not free from 
the wearing anxiety which want of money always causes. Her 
celebrated son has been most unjustly accused of neglecting her. 


‘«T know,” writes Horace Walpole, ‘from indubitable authority, 
that his mother, who kept a school, having run into debt on account 
of an extravagant daughter, would have rotted in a gaol, if the 
parents of her scholars had not raised a subscription for her. Her 
own son had too much sentiment to have any feeling. A dead ass 


| was more important to him than a living mother.”’ 


There is no foundation for this epigramatic calumny. Mrs. 


- Sterne seems to have leaned on her son for — to the last. 


As late as 1758 we hear of her journeying all the way from 
Ireland to York to obtain his advice and assistance; and soon 
afterwards we find him expressing a hope that his ‘ poor mother’s 
‘affair is by this time ended, to our comfort, and, I trust, hers.’ 
These are not the words of a hollow sentimentalist. 

Roger Sterne must have been one of the most lovable of men. 


‘My father,” says Laurence, in a burst of affectionate admira- 
tion, ‘was a little smart man, active to the last degree in all 
exercises, most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of which it 
pleased God to give him full measure. He was, in his temper, 
somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet disposition; void 
of all designs, and so innocent in his own intentions, that he 
suspected no one: so that you might have cheated him ten times in 
a day, if nine had not been sufficient for your purpose.” ’ 


Doubtless this kind and gentle creature furnished Sterne with 
the idea of that most delightful of all characters in fiction, ‘my 
‘Uncle Toby.’ If we compare this genial picture of the father 
with the Stoncing sketch from Tristram Shandy, we shall find 
two Dromios who confound us :— 


‘ “My Uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries—not from want 
of courage, but he was of a peaceful, placid nature—no jarring 
element in it—all was mixed up so kindly within him; my Uncle 
Toby had scarce a heart to retaliate on a fly. ‘Go,’ says he, one 
day at dinner, to an overgrown one which had buzzed about his 
nose, and tormented him cruelly all dinner-time, and which, after 
infinite attempts, he had caught at last, as it flew by him. ‘I’ll not 
hurt thee,’ says my Uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and going 
across the room with the fly in his hand. ‘Ill not hurt a hair of 
thy head. Go,’ says he, lifting up the sash and opening his hand 
as he spoke, to let it escape; ‘go, poor devil, get thee gone; why 
should I hurt thee? This world is surely wide enough to hold both 
thee and me.’”’’ 


A man who hesitates to crush a fly, is likely to get crushed him- 
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self in the ‘ugly rush’ of his comrades for promotion and 
rewards. Wecannot wonder that the simple Roger Sterne lived 
and died a subaltern. His career was one long campai - 
sweetened by success. In Flanders, in Portugal, at Gibraltar,— 
where he was run through the body by a brother officer in a 
duel about a goose!—the single-minded soldier toiled at the 
tedious round of duty in barracks and in the field, unnoticed 
and uncared for. At last death overtook him in Jamaica, far 
away from friends and kindred. ‘The country fever,’ his son 
writes, in a sentence where emotion appears to have overpowered 
grammar, ‘took away his senses first, and made a child of him; 
‘and then in a month or two, walking about continually without 
‘complaining, till the moment he sat down in an arm-chair and 
‘breathed his last.’ 

Sterne passed his childhood with his parents. Up to his 
eleventh year he was their companion in all their wanderings. 
It was in these early days that he gained that insight into the 
small details of a soldier’s life, which he turned to such good 
account in Tristram Shandy. The little fellow, mounted on his 
father’s knee, must have often drunk in, with breathless interest, 
the glorious story of the deeds of the brave ‘army in Flanders;’ 
or, seated in the guard-room, have listened with eager ears to 
the yarns of Marlborough’s battered veterans. Of course he 
lost in this strange rough school much knowledge which other 
school-boys naturally gain. Spelling, for instance, was an art 
which he was not taught, and which he neyer afterwards 
acquired. His mistakes, even in common words, are ludicrous. 
Thus we have ‘ vinierd’ for vineyard ; ‘akes’ for aches; ‘maga- 
‘zeen’ for magazine; ‘mettles’ for metals, and dozens of blunders 
quite as execrable. But this ignorance of what ‘every school- 
“boy knows’ was a price he could well afford to pay for the 
education of the barrack-yard and parade-ground; for the ac- 
quaintance of captains tke ‘my Uncle Toby,’ and corporals 
like Trim. 

In 1724 the boy’s gipsy life came to an end, and he was fixed 
at Halifax free ws le by his father, whom he never saw again. 
He was not, however, left quite alone, for near at hand lived his 
Yorkshire relatives, the Sternes of Elvington, with whom he 
often spent his holidays. He seems to have been an idle, care- 


less, irregular scholar ; but an incident related by himself proves 


that his natural brilliancy had already become discernible. 


‘ “The ceiling of the school-room having been whitewashed, and 
the ladder left behind by the workmen, I one unlucky day mounted it, 
and wrote with a brush, in large capital letters, Zaw. Sterne, for which 
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the usher severely whipped me. My master was very much hurt at 
this, and said before me that never should that name be effaced, for 
I was a boy of genius, and he was sure I should come to preferment. 
This made me forget the stripes I had received.’’’ 


Perhaps the worthy pedagogue’s apprehension was made pre- 
ternaturally acute from his knowledge that Richard Sterne, Esq., 
kinsman of Laurence, was one of the governors of the school. 
Certainly it was injudicious to pronounce a panegyric on a lad, 
whose habit was, we are told, to ‘learn when he pleased, but 
‘not oftener than once a fortnight.’ The misplaced praise would 


| be likely to make him ten times more idle, conceited, and trouble- 


some than he had been before. 

Sterne remained at Halifax until he was nineteen years old, 
when his cousin, the Elvington Squire, sent him to Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Within its quiet precincts the memory of his sturdy 
Royalist ancestor, who sent the plate to Charles I., must still have 
been cherished. His own college career was undistinguished. 
‘At the University,’ we read in a short sketch of him, published 
in a London paper after he had become famous, and suspected to 
be from his own pen, ‘he spent the usual number of years; read 
‘a great deal, laughed more, and sometimes took the diversion 
‘ of troubling his tutors. He left Cambridge with the character 
‘of an odd man, who had no harm in him, and who had parts if 
‘he would use them ;’ just such a person as we should imagine 
the lad would grow into, who would learn when he pleased, but 
not oftener than once a fortnight. His great friend was John 
Hall Stevenson, the writer of the shameful ‘Crazy Tales,’ and 
whom we may justly call the corrupter of the mind of Sterne. 
He is the ‘ Eugenius’ of Tristram Shandy, and throughout life he 
was the constant associate of ‘ Yorick.’ At college they seem to 
have belonged to a rollicking ‘fast’ set. Troubling the tutors 
was among the more innocent of their pleasures. The riotous 
companionship of a noisy profligate was a sorry preparation for 
the sacred duties which were awaiting Sterne. 

On leaving the University, he was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and, two years later, priest by the Bishop of 
Chester. Well would it have been for his reputation had he never 
taken on himself that solemn office! Construe his conduct as 
charitably as we may, it is impossible to help seeing how radi- 
cally unfit he was for the serious responsibilities of a minister of 


| religion. His sole motive in assuming them was the certainty 


of preferment. His uncle, Jaques Sterne, an ardent politician, 
and, we may add, an unblushing pluralist, was Archdeacon of 
the East Riding, and ready to push a relative without scruple. 
Sterne, who had been guilty of the meanness and hypocrisy of 
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‘taking orders’ to secure a livelihood, was not disappointed in his be 
expectations, for five days after his ordination he was presented m 
to the vicarage of Sutton-on-the-Forest. ov 
Meanwhile, during one of his visits to York, he had met he 
his future wife. Her name was Elizabeth Lumley, and she 
came of a good family in Staffordshire. The course of true love f 
did not at first run very smooth. ‘She owned she liked me, but m 
‘ thought herself not rich enough, or me too poor, to be joined de 
‘together. She went to her sisters in Staffordshire. I wrote to 


‘her often.’ Some of these letters were published after Sterne’s Hh 
death ; they are in the ardent, exaggerated style in which he eat 
always addressed the other sex. He professes himself in despair M. 
because his ‘ L——’ is absent. He weeps freely. a 

‘Fanny had prepared me a supper; she is all attention to me; as 


but I sat over it with tears; a bitter sauce, my L , but I could hu 
eat it with no other. One solitary plate, one knife, one fork, one mu 
glass! I gave a thousand pensive, penetrating looks at the chair : 

thou hast so often graced, in those quiet and sentimental repasts; ‘fj 
then laid down my knife and fork, and took out my handkerchief par 
and clapped it across my face, and wept like a child.’ 


The lover’s tears are for ever flowing. ‘Tears are trickling des 

‘ down upon the paper as I trace the word L——.’ Sometimes un 
he addresses her in a gayer strain. * 

‘Methinks I see my contemplative girl now in the garden, watch- Jf par 
ing the gradual approaches of spring. Dost thou not mark with § wr; 
delight the first vernal buds? the snowdrop and primrose, those J} yo, 
early and welcome visitors, spring beneath thy feet.. . . . The § ,..,, 
feathered race are all thy own; and with their untaught harmony ” 


will soon begin to cheer thy morning and evening walk. Sweet as 
this may be, return, return; the birds of Yorkshire will tune their J "4" 


pipes, and sing as melodiously as those of Staffordshire.’ of f 
see 

This sort of rhodomontade sounds rather absurd to a calm §f ‘ay 
bystander, but it must have been acceptable enough to L » BP whi 


We are not surprised that she treasured such glowing love- § lad) 
letters long after the heart of the writer had grown cold towards § and 
her. : hun 

The objection of poverty soon melted away in the sunshine of § ing, 
Sterne’s clerical promotion ; but a new obstacle to the marriage J reig 
arose. Miss Lumley fell into bad health, and narrowly escaped ‘bi: 
sinking into a fatal decline. She herself anticipated that her J fou 
illness would end in death. not 


‘One evening,’ writes her husband to their daughter Lydia, 
‘when I was sitting by her with an almost broken heart to see her 
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so ill, she said, ‘‘ My dear Laurey, I can never be yours, for I verily 
believe [have not long to live; but I have left you every shilling of 
my fortune.”” Upon that she showed me her will. This generosity 
overpowered me. It pleased God that she recovered, and I married 
her in the year 1741.’ 


The marriage was not a happy one. Indeed we may gather 
from Sterne’s own account of the manner in which her ‘generosity’ 
overpowered him, that even before the wedding-day love had 
departed. It is difficult to apportion blame when husband and 
wife disagree. As time passed on, Sterne certainly did become 
indifferent to his L , but he was not altogether without 
excuse. She seems to have been singularly uninteresting. 
Mr. Hawthorne notices, in his last book, the disagreeable 
expression of her portrait ; and she was as destitute of mental 
as of physical gifts. Wholly incapable of appreciating her 
husband’s genius, real union with him and affection for him 
must have been impossible. In spite of her ‘fine voice and 
‘ good taste in music,’ and of his ‘ books, painting, shooting, and 
‘fiddling,’ the hours must often have hung heavily in the 
parsonage at Sutton. 

In that rural and rather dull retirement, however, Sterne was 
destined to live for nearly twenty years, unnoticed and almost 
unknown. Now and again we catch glimpses of him mingling 
in party politics, and—until he quarrelled with his uncle the 
Archdeacon—writing occasionally, in the Whig interest in 
party newspapers. After the quarrel, he refused to continue 
writing, and suddenly discovered that he detested such dirty 
work. There was little or no society in which he could have 
eared to mix. The clergy of the Province were notoriously 
underpaid and illiterate. ‘Twelve shillings a week was the ordi- 
nary wages of curates, who in those days were the companions 
of footmen and maid-servants. Corporal Trim, when he went to 
see the poor lieutenant, found Mr. Yorick’s curate ‘smoking 
‘a pipe by the kitchen fire.” In Macklin’s Man of the World, 
which represents the manners of a somewhat later period, the 
lady’s maid sets her cap at the chaplain. Nor were the rectors 
and vicars, in Yorkshire at any rate, more refined than their 
humbler brethren, although they were perhaps less needy. Hunt- 
ing, swearing, and drinking were by no means uncommon, in the 
reign of the primate whom Walpole calls, ‘The jolly old Arch- 
‘bishop’ Blackburne. The fastidious ‘ Yorick’ cannot: have 
found many friends among these rough neighbours, and it is 
not surprising that every day wedded him more and more closely 
to his college friend, Stevenson, who had come to dwell hard by 
at Skelton Castle. There in a magnificent library well stored 
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with the quaint old authors, to whom we owe many of Sterne’s 
happiest thoughts, or in the great hall carousing with ‘ Eugenius’ 
and other choice spirits, not inaptly self-named ‘ Demoniacs,’ he 
passed many intoxicating hours. Strange employment for an 
English clergyman, yet hardly more demoralizing than the dull 
dissipation in which many of his order indulged. ‘ Eugenius’ 
has left us a comical sketch of one of the ordinary country par- 
sons of the day. 


‘ Not more renowned for song and pipe, 
Than for a powerful fist and gripe ; 
He set the spoiler in the stocks, 

And felled the poacher like an ox.’ 


Who can wonder that the feeble and nervous Vicar of Sutton 
despised and avoided these muscular pagans? Neither they 
nor their patrons, the Squire Westerns of the county, were at 
all to his taste. He felt a contempt for them and their rude 
_ and boisterous mirth, which he was at no pains to conceal. 

ey repaid his contempt with hatred. In the well-known 
dialogue between Yorick and Eugenius, in Tristram Shandy, we 
learn the penalty he paid for jesting at the expense of others. 
‘For every ten jokes thou hast got a hundred enemies. When- 
‘ever they associate for sacral, grieve depend upon it, they 
‘will carry on the war in such a manner, my dear friend, as to 
‘make thee heartily sick of it, and of thy life too.’ This gloomy 
prediction was signally verified. ‘Revenge, from some baneful 
‘corner,’ was never weary of levelling tales of dishonour at him; 
‘the fortunes of his house tottered; his character bled on every 
‘side.’ 

Sutton was within an easy distance of York, and a visit to 
the cathedral city was one of Sterne’s favourite relaxations. 
There he first made his reputation as a wit and as a preacher; 
and there, in 1759 or thereabouts, he found in Miss Catherine de 
Fourmantelle, the object of a sentimental attachment. We 
may observe that both in this instance and in the many others 
which were to follow, we believe the attachments to have been 
in truth sentimental, and nothing more. Even when regarded 
in this light they are discreditable enough. An elderly eccle- 
siastic, who had a wife and daughter waiting for him at home, 
sitting and sighing at the feet now of this ‘flame,’ now of that, 
presents a spectacle both ludicrous and painful. Still we should 
remember that Sterne was a sentimentalist by constitution, a 
man of exquisite sensibility, and keenly alive to sympathy. ‘I 
‘myself,’ he says, ‘must ever have some Dulcinea in my head: it 
‘harmonizes the soul.’ Poor Mrs. Sterne, in nineteen years of 
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uncongenial companionship, had ceased to be his Dulcinea, and 
now Miss Fourmantelle was to reign for a brief space in her 
stead. He was a frequent visitor at the house in York where 
his ‘dear, dear Kitty’ lived, and when absent, used to write her 
rapturous letters. No excuse can be made for the unbecoming 
language he employs. ‘I love you to distraction, Kitty,’ ‘I 
‘would give a guinea for a squeeze of your hand ;’ with much 
more to the same effect. Yet through all his letters to her, 
there runs a vein of affection more paternal than lover-like, for 
which the wide difference in age may perhaps account. He 
calls her by the same nickname as he bestowed on his daughter 
Lydia ; he sends his service to her mamma ; he presents her with 
a copy of one of his printed sermons. An absurd falsehood was 
invented after Sterne’s death about his relations to ‘ Kitty.’ 
It was said that he courted her for five years and then deserted 
her to marry Miss Lumley; that the forlorn girl went mad; 
that her truant sweetheart visited her in the madhouse to which 
she had been sent, and actually founded on the story of his own 
baseness and her misery, the pathetic episode of ‘ Maria of 
‘Moulines.’ This tale rests on the same ‘indubitable authority ’ 
as Walpole’s slander. Kitty was in long clothes when Sterne 
married, and it is nearly twenty years later that we find him 
seeking in her society a selfish but not guilty consolation for the 
tedium of his home. 

Meanwhile he was hard at work on the first two volumes of 
Tristram Shandy. He published them at the end of 1759. 
Their success both in York and London was instantaneous, and 
when in March, 1760, the author came up to town he found 
himself the lion of the season. No literary man, except, per- 
haps, Lord Byron, was ever so feted and caressed. His letters 
to Kitty, left behind in York, and soon to be forgotten, glow 
with triumph. ‘Tristram is the fashion,’ he exclaims. ‘I have 
‘the greatest honours paid me, ... . and am engaged with ten 
‘noblemen and men of fashion to dine. .... Mr. Garrick pays 
‘me all and more honour than I could look for... . . Even all the 
‘bishops have sent their compliments to me!’ This rose-coloured 
picture was not overdrawn. Impartial and hostile bystanders 
confirm all its details. ‘The man Sterne,’ said Johnson, whom 
the affectation of the new comer was certain to displease, ‘I 
‘have been told, has had engagements for three months.’ Gray 
records that ‘one is invited to dinner where he dines a fortnight 
‘beforehand.’ Reynolds painted his portrait. Lord Faucon- 
berg presented him to a living. More substantial advancement— 
a deanery, or perhaps a bishopric, seemed to be ‘looming in the 
‘future.’ His expectations might have been realized had he 
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been more careful in his conduct. As it was, his recklessness 
became an effectual bar to further preferment. He cared neither 
where he went nor what he did. He was often to be seen at 
Ranelagh, and sometimes behind the scenes at Drury Lane. In 
truth his brilliant triumph completely turned his head. ‘ Poor 
‘Yorick,’ he writes of himself in Z'ristram Shandy, ‘carried not 
‘one ounce of ballast; . . . . the brisk gale of his spirits, as 
‘you will imagine, ran him foul ten times in a day of some- 
body's tackling.’ Every day the breeze grew stronger, and the 
want of ballast more perceptible, until at last even his firm and 
kind friend Garrick was forced to confess that he had ‘degene- 
‘rated in London like an ill-transplanted shrub. The incense 
‘of the great spoiled his head, and their ragoits his stomach. 
He grew sickly and proud; an invalid in body and mind.’ 
Tristram Shandy, although now read only by the curious, 
thoroughly deserved the astonishing success which it attained. 
It was, and indeed it still remains, a complete novelty in English 
literature. Continuous story there is none; the whole interest 
depends on the sayings and doings of the group of originals 
whom Sterne has created with such consummate art. They are 
all odd, yet all natural. Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, that sweetest, 
simplest, and most lovable of soldiers, Yorick, and Dr. Slop— 
we can see them all in the back parlour at Shandy Hall, solemnly 
smoking their pipes, talking delightful nonsense, and riding 
their hobby-horses at each other furiously. In the hands of a 
less skilful artist they would have been mere caricatures, but, 
under the magic touch of Sterne, they actually live and move 
before our eyes. Mr. Shandy never opens his mouth without 
beginning a philosophic dissertation; but we should certainly 
recognise him though he did not utter a single syllable about 
philosophy. Uncle Toby discourses for ever, in season and out 
of season, to the faithful. Corporal Trim, to the faithless Widow 
Wadman, to all comers, of sieges and battles, moats and draw- 
bridges, counterscarps, ravelins, and half-moons. But he would 
be Uncle Toby still, though he were never to use a military 
phrase again. These peculiarities are a source of endless amuse- 
ment, but we are made to feel that they are but the fringe, the 
‘ outward flourishes’ of the brothers’ characters. Sterne stands 
alone and unrivalled amongst writers of fiction, in this power of 
investing his creations with whimsical qualities, which are only 
accidental and not essential. With most writers the shell of 
oddity contains no kernel. Take, for example, Miss Burney’s 
Cecilia. Subtract from Mr. Briggs his vulgar and incessant 
boastings over his hoarded wealth, or from Mr. Delville his 
eternal talk about his family, and only shadows are left. Even 
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Mr. Dickens will not stand this test. Would Toots be Toots 
without his ever-recurring ‘It’s of no consequence’? or 
Micawber be Micawber without his ‘Something will turn up’? 
To them these phrases are really as important as the familiar 
‘ Here we are again!’ to the clown at Christmas. To delineate 
eccentricity, and yet to keep it subordinate, almost requires the 
delicate touch and the unerring insight of a Shakspeare. 

Yet, in spite of the many merits of Sterne’s great work, it is 
at present perhaps even less known than the novels of his 
contemporaries, Richardson, Smollett, and Fielding. Those 
who have really read it through might almost be counted on 
the fingers. Most students have dipped into it and picked out 
such plums as the ‘Story of Lefevre,’ the ‘Nut-brown Maid,’ or 
the ‘ Donkey of Lyons;’ but, as a whole, its affectation and 
indecency make it unreadable or not fit to be read. Unfor- 
tunately for his reputation, Sterne had once been called—and 
called by a bishop—the ‘ English Rabelais.’ In order to 
justify his claim to a title, far more suited to Swift than to any 
other English writer, he is perpetually indulging in lengthy 
digressions, which all the finish and sparkle of his style cannot 
save from being dull. These quaint and often clumsy gambols 
are inexcusable. He has no deep political meaning to hide 
beneath them, no public end to serve. Satirists like Rabelais 
or the terrible Dean of St. Patrick’s, may have a right to hide 
their faces under grotesque masks, for they are grimly in 
earnest. But Sterne’s nonsense begins and ends with itself; it 
is as objectless and disagreeable as the fantastic grimacing of a 
maniac. Then, again, his repeated offences against decorum 
and good taste are disgusting to readers who have become used 
to the innocent and unsullied pages of Dickens and Thackeray. 
His coarseness admits of no apology, although it may in part be 
fairly attributed to the freer manners of the age. In the days 
of Tristram Shandy, Tom Jones, and Peregrine Pickle, fine ladies 
and gentlemen talked after a fashion which would now ensure 
their expulsion from society. The novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn 
might still have been found on young maidens’ toilet tables. 
Only ten years before Sterne became the rage, Dr. Doddridge, 
that pious and admirable divine, had thought it no harm to 
laugh heartily with Nancy Moore over the Wife of Bath’s tale. 
Johnson, the most severe of moralists, actually considered 
Prior to be a lady’s author, and one day told Boswell that ‘no 
‘lady need be ashamed to have his works standing in her 
‘library.’ Yet even amongst his contemporaries Sterne’s inde- 
licacy did not escape without reproof. Liberties, easily pardoned 
to laymen like Fielding and Smollett, were felt to be scandalous 
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164 Laurence Sterne. 
in one who was a clergyman and cathedral dignitary. Gold- 
smith, smarting himself under undeserved neglect, and jealous 
of an interloper whose genius he would never acknowledge, was 
justly severe on the unworthy arts by which a ‘licentious 
‘ blockhead’ was able to pass for a ‘fellow of smart parts and 
‘ pretensions.’ Other reviewers followed suit; and presently 
the murmurs of a few swelled into a chorus of disapprobation. 
Meanwhile Sterne remained as popular as ever with his 
aristocratic friends, and could afford to set the critics at defiance. 
He was now busy on a new undertaking. Into the first volume 
of Tristram Shandy he had introduced an assize sermon on 
Conscience, which he had preached years before he became 
famous, in York cathedral. Its delivery by Corporal Trim to 
Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, and Dr. Slop, forms one of the most 
amusing and dramatic passages in the book ; indeed—according 
to Walpole, whose criticism, however, of a man whom he 
detested, is not worth much—it was ‘the best thing in it.’ 
The sample was so satisfactory that there was an eager demand 
for more, and accordingly, in May, 1760, two volumes were 
advertised, entitled ‘Sermons of Mr. Vorick, published by the 
‘Rev. Mr. Sterne, Prebendary of York.’ Most of them had 
been preached in Sutton parish church, so we can form some 
idea trom them of the sort of fare provided every Sunday 
by their author for his rustic parishioners. On the whole 
they are very good. They are short, simple, and earnest, 
and must have been well suited to a country congregation. 
After reading them we feel inclined to indorse Lady Cowper’s 
opinion, that they were written by a good man. They 
met with general approval. Johnson, who cordially despised 
‘the man Sterne,’ said that they contained merely the froth 
from the surface of the cup of salvation; but he is alone in his 
condemnation of them. Occasionally, it is true, the preacher's 
‘Shandean’ humour breaks forth, and, to use the language of 
Gray, he seems to be ‘tottering on the verge of laughter, and 
‘ready to throw his periwig in the face of his audience.’ Thus, 
when preaching on the text, ‘It is better to go to the house of 
‘mourning than the house of feasting,’ he begins with—‘ That I 
‘deny ;’ and it is only when the hearers’ attention is fairly 
aroused, and drowsiness has become impossible, that it turns out 
not to be Mr. Sterne, but a heartless sensualist who questions 
the wise man’s saying. But such blemishes are few and tri- 
fling, and might easily be matched by some of our best living 
preachers. Asa rule, ‘Sterne banished humour, learning, orna- 
ment of any kind, from the pulpit, and adopted, as nearly as 
he could, the style which ‘Yorick’ recommends in Tr istram 
Shandy :— 
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‘To preach to show the extent of our reading or the subtleties of 
our wit, to parade it in the eyes of the vulgar with the beggarly 
account of a little learning, tinselled over with a few words, which 
glitter, but convey little light, and less warmth, is a dishonest use 
of the poor single half-hour in a week which is put into our hands : 
*tis not preaching the Gospel, but ourselves. For my own part,’ 
continued Yorick, ‘I had rather direct five words point blank to the 
heart.’ 


An admirable definition of what all preaching should be, and of 
what Sterne’s preaching often was. 

Almost immediately after the publication of his Sermons, 
Sterne returned to Yorkshire, but not to Sutton. He went to 
Coxwould to take possession of the living to which Lord 
Fauconberg had presented him. There in the quiet retirement 
of a country rectory, far from the whirl of London, and with 
no companions but his wife and child, ‘his darling little Lyd,’ 
he recruited his strength after his fashionable campaign. His 
time was divided between his parish duties, and the third and 
fourth volumes of Tristram, at which, in spite of a ‘ vile cough,’ 
and a head that ‘ached dismally,’ he worked manfully. By 
December they were ready, and showed no abatement of that 
‘careless alacrity, which every day of my life, prompts me to 
‘say and write a thousand things I should not.’ They had all 
the merits and faults as their predecessors, and were read by the 
public with the same eagerness, and abused by the reviewers 
with the same virulence. Sterne came up to town for the season, 
and found all London in a frenzy of enthusiasm for the ‘charm- 
‘ing young king,’ George the Third. After six months’ waste 
of time and health, during which the flattery of the great 
seems to have made him wholly oblivious of his duties as a 
country rector, he returned again to Coxwould. In a letter 
addressed to one of his London friends, we catch a pleasant 
glimpse of him at home. 


‘« This place is within a mile of Lord Fauconbérg’s seat and 
park. "Tis a very agreeable ride out in the chaise I purchased for 
my wife. Lyd has a pony which she delights in. Whilst taney take 
these diversions, I am scribbling away at my Tristram. These two 
volumes are, I think, the best. I shall write as long as I live—’tis, 
in fact, my hobby-horse; and so much am I delighted with my 
Uncle Toby’s imaginary character, that I am become an enthusiast. 
My Lydia helps to copy for me, and my wife knits and listens as I 
read her chapters.” ’ 


The volumes are both the best and the purest, and there is 
nothing in them which ‘ Lyd’ need have been ashamed to copy. 
They contain the ‘Story of Lefevre,’ the gem of all Sterne’s 
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writings, a perfect masterpiece of exquisite pathos and purity 
of style. It is too long to be extracted unabridged, but we may 
perhaps be able to convey some conception of its beauties to the 
reader. 

One evening, while Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim were sit- 
ting at their supper, the landlord of the village came into the 
parlour to beg a glass or two of sack. ‘’Tis for a poor gentleman 
‘of the army who has been taken ill at my house, ... . and has 
‘a fancy for a glass of sack, and a thin toast. “Ithink,” says 
‘he, “it would comfort me.”’ The word ‘army’ proves a pass- 
port to Uncle Toby’s sympathies, and he straightway despatches 
Trim to bring him a full account of the affair. 


‘«T despaired at first,” said the Corporal, on his return, “ of 
being able to bring back any intelligence to your honour about the 
Lieutenant and his son; for when asked where his servant was, from 
whom I made myself sure of knowing everything which was proper 
to be asked ”—(‘‘ That’s a right distinction, Trim,” said my Uncle 
Toby)—‘‘I was answered, an’ please your honour, that he had 
no servant with him; that he had come to the inn with hired 
horses, which, upon finding himself unable to proceed, he had 
dismissed the morning after he came. ‘If I get better, my dear,’ 
said he, as he gave his purse to his son to pay the man, ‘ we can 
hire horses from hence.’ ‘But, alas! the poor gentleman will never 
go from hence,’ said the landlady to me, ‘for I heard the death- 
watch all the night long; and when he dies, the youth, his son, 
will certainly die with him ; for he is broken-hearted already.’ ”’’ 


The son, coming into the kitchen to order a toast for his 
father just at this moment, the Corporal sends up his respects 
to the Lieutenant, and soon receives an invitation to step up- 
stairs, in about ten minutes. ‘I believe,’ said the landlord, ‘he 
‘is going to say his prayers ; for there was a book laid upon the 
‘chair by his bedside, and, as I shut the door, I saw his son 
‘take up a cushion.’ 


‘«¢When I went up,” continued the Corporal, ‘‘into the Lieutenant’s 
room, he was lying in his bed with his head raised upon his hand, 
with his elbow on the pillow, and a clean white cambric handker- 
chief beside it. The youth was just stooping down to take up the 
cushion, upon which, I suppose, he had been kneeling: the book 
was laid upon the bed; and as he rose, in taking up the cushion 
with one hand, he reached out his other to take it away at the same 
time. ‘Let it remain there, my dear,’ said the Lieutenant. ‘If 
you are Captain Shandy’s servant,’ said he, ‘you must present my 
thanks to your master, with my little boy’s thanks along with them. 
You will tell him that the person his good nature has laid under 
obligations to him is one Lefevre, a lieutenant in Angus’s: but he 
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knows me not,’ said he, a second time musing; ‘ possibly he may 
my story,’ added he. ‘ Pray tell the Captain, I was the ensign at 
Breda, whose wife was most unfortunately killed with a musket 
shot, as she lay in my arms in my tent.’ ‘I remember the story, 
an’t please your honour,’ said I, ‘very well.’ ‘ Do you so?’ said 
he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief; ‘then well may I.’ In 
saying this he drew a little ring out of his bosom, which seemed 
tied with a black ribbon about his neck, and kissed it twice. 
‘Here, Billy, said he:’—the.boy flew across the room to the 
bedside, and falling down upon his knees, took the ring in his 
hands and kissed it too; then kissed his father and sat down upon 
the bed and wept.” 

‘« T wish,” said my Uncle Toby, with a deep sigh, “I wish, 
Trim, I was asleep.” 

‘«* Your honour,” replied the Corporal, ‘‘ is too much concerned. 
Shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to your pipe?” ‘Do, 
Trim,” said my Uncle Toby.’ 


Uncle Toby can think of nothing but the sick Lieutenant ; 
he will not hear of the case being hopeless. He makes affec- 
tionate plans for the patient’s welfare. 


‘« A sick brother officer should have the best quarters, Trim; 
and if we had him with us, we could tend and look to him. Thou 
art an excellent nurse thyself, Trim; and what with thy care of 
him and the old woman’s and his boy’s and mine together, we 
might recruit him again at once, and set him on his legs.” 

‘Tn a fortnight or three weeks,”’ added my Uncle Toby, smiling, 
“he might march.” ‘ He will never march an’ please your honour, 
in this world,” said the Corporal. ‘‘ He will march,” said my Uncle 
Toby, rising up from the side of the bed, with one shoe off. 
‘‘An’ please your honour,” said the Corporal, ‘he will never 
march but to his grave.” ‘‘ He shall march,” cried my Uncle Toby, 
marching the foot which had the shoe on, though without advancing 
an inch; ‘he shall march to his regiment.” ‘ He cannot stand 
it,” said the Corporal. ‘‘He shall be supported,” said my Uncle 
Toby. ‘He'll drop at last,” said the Corporal, ‘‘ and what will 
become of his boy?” ‘He shall not drop,” said my Uncle Toby, 
firmly. ‘‘Ah, well-a-day! do what we can for him,” said Trim, 
maintaining his point, ‘‘the poor soul will die.” ‘He shall not 
die by ,»” said my Uncle Toby. 

‘The Accusing Spirit which flew up to heaven’s chancery with 
the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the Recording Angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word and blotted it out for 
ever.’ 


Next morning the kind and true-hearted veteran goes 
straight to Lefevre’s bedside and tries to cheer the dying man 
with his cordial words, but all in vain. 
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‘« You shall go home, directly, Lefevre,” said my Uncle Toby, 
“to my house; and we’ll send for a doctor to see what’s the 
matter ; and we have an apothecary ; and the Corporal shall be your 
nurse; and I’}] be your servant, Lefevre.”” There was a frankness 
in my Uncle Toby, not the effect of familiarity, but the cause of it, 
which let you at once into his soul, and showed you the goodness 
of his nature. ‘To this there was something in his looks, voice, and 
manner, superadded, which eternally beckoned to the unfortunate 
to come and take shelter under him; so that before my Uncle Toby 
had half finished the kind offers he was making to the father, the 
son had insensibly pressed up close to his knees and had taken hold 
of the breast of his coat and was pulling it towards him. The 
blood and spirits of Lefevre, which were waxing cold and slow 
within him, and were retreating to their last citadel, the heart, 
rallied back ;—the film forsook his eyes for a moment; he looked 
up wishfully in my Uncle Toby’s face ; then cast a look upon his 
boy; and that ligament, fine as it was, was never broken. Nature 
instantly ebbed again; the film returned to its place; the pulse 
tluttered—stopped—went on—throbbed—stopped again—moved— 
stopped. ShaliI goon? No.’ 


Sterne’s health had now become so seriously affected, that he 
was induced to try the effect of a journey to the South of Europe. 


_*“Allons!’? said 1,—the post-boy gave a crack with his whip,—off 


‘TI went like a cannon, and in half a dozen bounds got to Dover.’ 
Although travelling in search of strength, he could not resist 
the temptations of Paris. Anglo-mania was raging in the 
salons, and a real English lion was rapturously welcomed. For 
months he remained there, ‘shandying it away,’ he tells Garrick, 
‘fifty times more than I was ever wont, and talking more non- 
‘sense than ever you heard me talk in your days, and to all 
‘sorts of people.’ In June, 1762, he wrote to his wife and 
daughter to join him. . His letters containing directions for their 
journey, are full of affectionate minuteness. They are very 
pleasant to read, and are quite inconsistent with the view which 
would represent him as an ‘irrecoverable scoundrel.’ Warbur- 
ton, who had never forgiven Sterne’s neglect of some well- 
meant advice about the freedoms of Tristram Shandy, had fixed 
this stinging epithet upon him. We must not attach too much 
weight to it. The irritable prelate was notorious for the scurri- 
lity of his abuse when he was out of temper. Many a better 
man than Sterne had suffered under his stormy invectives. He 
had called Smollett a vagabond Scot, Burton a puppy, Priestley 
a wretched fellow, and once in the House of Lords actually 
begged pardon of the enemy of mankind for comparing Wilkes 
to him. In this Paris correspondence, at all events, we can find 
no trace of a scoundrel, but only of a loving husband and father. 
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The anxious solicitude Sterne displays for the travellers is 
almost feminine. He tells them what hotels to stay at ; to travel 
slowly so as not to heat their blood ; to live well ; to deny them- 
selves nothing; and in a parting letter, written to catch them 
just as they were on the wing for their long flight from Cox- 
would, he winds up with a hearty exhortation, which must have 
braced their nerves, and banished their fears. 

‘ « Now, my dears, once more pluck up your spirits; trust in God, 
in me, and in yourselves. Write instantly and tell me you triumph 
over all fears. ‘Tell me Lydia is better, and a helpmate to you. 
You say she grows like me. Let her show me that she does so in 
her contempt of dangers, and fighting against the apprehensions of 
them, which is better still. . . . . Dear Bess, I have a thou- 
sand wishes, but have a hope for every one of them. You shall 
chant the same Jubilate, my dears; so God bless you. My duty to 
Lydia, which implies my love too. Adieu.” 

They reached Paris in July, and found Sterne very weak. 
He had paid dear for his ‘ shandying it’ in the poisonous atmos- 
phere of crowded rooms. One night, just before his wife’s 
arrival, he burst a blood-vessel. For some days his life was in 
jeopardy. He was likely to have bled to death, and lay speechless 
in bed, not able to do more than whisper; but he escaped for 
the time, and by the end of the month was travelling south to 
Toulouse. In the seventh volume of Tristram Shandy, we can 
follow him in every stage of the journey. Through Fontaine- 
bleau, Sens, and Auxerre to Lyons, where he met, on the 
threshold of his inn, the poor ass whom he fed with macaroons, 
and could not bear to strike. Onwards by water to Avignon, 
and thence on a mule, through the rich plains of Languedoc 
‘us slowly as foot could fall.’ The ladies went forward in a 
carriage ; he loitered far behind, turning the plain into a city, 
and studying the manners of the people. So, stopping and 
talking to everybody he met, ‘joining all parties before,—wait- 
‘ing for every soul behind,—hailing all those who were coming 
‘through cross roads,—arresting all kinds of beggars, pilgrims, 
‘ fiddlers, friars, —and at last ‘in the road betwixt Nismes and 
‘ Lunel, where is the best Muscatto wine in all France,’ joining in 
the sunset dance with the ‘ nut-brown maid,’ he journeyed slowly 
forward to Toulouse, with no drawback to his pleasure but the 
tremendous heat, by which he was ‘toasted, roasted, grilled, 
‘stewed, and carbonaded on one side or the other all the way.’ 

At Toulouse he stopped for nearly a twelvemonth without 
much advantage to himself, although his daughter, who was 
also delicate, greatly benefited by her stay. Since the first day 
of his arrival, he tells his Archbishop in a letter praying an 
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extension of leave, he had been in a continual warfare with 
agues, fevers, and physicians. In the autumn of 1763 he went, 
still accompanied by Mrs. Sterne and Lydia, to Montpellier, 
where, in an aguish fever, he had another terrible ‘scuffle with 
‘death.’ The climate of the place did not suit him, and he 
made up his mind to return home. He could not persuade his 
wife to come with him. Lydia’s health was her excuse for the 
separation, and Sterne reluctantly yielded, though it almost 
broke his heart to part with ‘Lyd.’ On his way to England 
he again paid a visit to Paris, and there on a Sunday in January, 
1764, he preached a sermon in the chapel of the Embassy in the 
Rue St. Honoré, an effort which occasioned the rupture of 
another vessel in the lungs. His preaching days were nearly 
over: he was only to ascend the pulpit once more. 

He seems to have spent the latter half of 1764 between 
Coxwould, York, and Scarborough. At Christmas he was in 
London with the seventh and eighth volume of Tristram ready 
for publication. The seventh contained his travels, and the 
eighth the delightful love passages between Uncle Toby and the 
Widow Wadman. His London season was as gay as ever, but 
the ‘plaguy cough’ was gaining ground and conquering his 


hitherto indomitable spirit. ‘It will bring me to my grave,’ he 


mournfully confesses, ‘in spite of me. But whilst I have 
‘strength to run away from it I will. I have been wrestling 
‘with it these twenty years past, and what with laughter and 
‘good spirits have prevented its giving me a fall; but my anta- 
‘ gonist presses closer than ever.’ There was no help for it but 
to take another expedition to the South, and in October he was 
again in the Dover mail, beginning the ‘Sentimental Journey.’ 

As far as Montreuil he travelled alone; but there he picked 
up a youth named La Fleur, who served him as a valet through 
the rest of the tour. He stopped awhile in Paris, which he 
found graver than on his former visit. Philosophy was in the 
ascendant, and society had in consequence grown ineffably dull. 
Sterne took refuge in observing the manners of a class below 
his own. He lingered about the shops, buying trifles, and gos- 
siping with the shop-keepers, lounged on the quays, looking 
over old books, sauntered on the Boulevards, studying the 
motley crowd of passers-by. After three weeks’ rest he started 
for Italy. His health improved under its sunny sky; he found 
the climate ‘heavenly.’ On his return through France he went 
out of the beaten track to see his wife and child, whom he had 
not forgotten during his rambles, but kept well supplied with 
news, and, what was more important, money. He had no small 


difficulty in finding them. ‘Never man has been such a wild 
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‘goose chase after a wife as I have been,’ he writes to ‘Eugenius ;’ 
‘after having sought her in five or six different towns, I found 
‘her at last in Franche-Comté. Poor woman! she was very 
‘cordial, and begs to stay another year or so. My Lydia pleases 
‘me much. .... I am most unaccountably well, and most un- 
‘accountably nonsensical.’ In this happy mood he journeyed 
home, and before Midsummer was once more in his parsonage 
at Coxwould. 

There he remained until Christmas, in perfect solitude, with 
the exception of a Sunday in the autumn when he was at York 
preaching in the cathedral before the young King of Denmark. 
The discourse was the last he ever delivered, and was pronounced 
by the newspapers to be ‘excellent.’ The voice of the lean and 
sickly prebendary was never heard again; the days of the 
‘bale of cadaverous goods,’ as he calls his body, were drawing 
to a close. But he was as busy as ever with his pen. The ninth 
and concluding volume of 7ristram was nearly written, and 
during the winter the Sentimental Journey was projected and 
begun. <A second instalment of Sermons was also ready, and 
was published in January, 1767, soon after Sterne’s arrival in 
town for the season. His chief friends in London were now 
Commodore James and his wife. At their house in Gerrard 
Street it is probable that he first met the celebrated ‘ Eliza.’ 
Mrs. Sterne and Lydia were still abroad; ‘Kitty’ had disap- 
peared; the post of Yorick’s ‘Dulcinea’ was empty, and Eliza 
filled it. She was the wife of Mr. Daniel Draper, a counsellor 
of Bombay, and had been sent by him to Europe for her health. 
In appearance she was far from handsome, but she had an intel- 
ligent and interesting face, and a singular sweetness of expres- 
sion. She fairly captivated the susceptible sentimentalist, and he 
began to write her a series of letters which would have made the 
Counsellor of Bombay stare if he had seen them. They are in 
his most rapturous style. Swift never wrote more tenderly to 
Stella. He signs himself ‘Tristram,’ ‘ Yorick,’ ‘Thy Bramin.’ 
If we were to look only at the words, we should have to acknow- 
ledge that Warburton was not far wrong in calling the writer 
a ‘scoundrel,’ and that Thackeray’s indictment against him, 
which is founded chiefly on these letters, was proven. But the 
facts show that the relationship between the pair was innocent. 
Mrs. James was aware of the sentimental friendship from its 
beginning to its end, and accepted it as harmless. Great allow- 
ance must be made for Sterne’s extravagance of phrase. In 
approaching women he invariably adopted a tender euphuism 
which Sir Piercie Shafton might have envied. He did not mean 
half he said. And his years made the idea of love ludicrous. He 
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was nearly sixty, and, as he says himself, ‘ninety-five in con- 
‘stitution.’ Half the letters, too, were written after ‘ Eliza’ had 
started on her voyage back to India. ‘II s’occupa de cette 
‘dame,’ writes M. Jules Janin, ‘avec une tendresse infinie, mais 
‘il s’en occupa bien plus quand elle fut absente que lorsqu’elle 
‘était prés de lui.’ On the 3rd of April she sailed in the Earl 
of Chatham from the Downs. Sterne’s adieux pursued her 
till the sails were set. 

‘« The wind, I find, is fair. If so, blessed woman! take my 
last, last farewell. Cherish the remembrance of me; think how I 
esteem, nay, how affectionately I love thee! . . . . Adieu, 
adieu! and with my adieu, let me give thee one straight rule of 
conduct, that thou hast heard from my lips in a thousand forms— 
but I can centre it in one word—reverence thyself.” Adieu, ounce 
more, Eliza! May no anguish of heart plant a wrinkle on thy face 
till I behold it again. . . . . Yorick is thy friend for ever! 


Adieu, adieu, adieu!” ’ 


Eliza’s departure brought on a fit of despondency. Mrs. 
James, too, for whom Sterne had the warmest regard, was unwell, 
and he was anxious about her. He wrote on the 9th of April to 
Lydia, to say how unhappy he was. ‘Thy mother and thyself 
‘are at a distance from me, and what can compensate for such a 
‘destitution?’ He begs them to return. Life, he said, was 
too short to waste in separation. ‘ Whilst she lives in one 
‘country and | in another, many people will suppose it proceeds 
‘from choice. Besides, I want thee near me, thou child and 
‘darling of my heart.’ Such an appeal could not be refused. 
Sterne had gone down to Coxwould in May, utterly worn out, 
‘lying in the bottom of the chaise the most of the route, upon a 
‘large pillow,’ and there, in the month of September, his wife 
and daughter joined him. 

Feeble as he was in body, his genius was as bright as ever. 
He was now engaged on the Sentimental Journey, and in Decem- 
ber had two volumes ready. It was arranged that he should 
come to London to superintend their publication, and that Mrs. 
Sterne and Lydia should take a house for the winter at York. It 
cost him a struggle to part with his fondly-cherished child, 
whose praises he was always ready to sing. 


‘She is a dear, disinterested girl, As a proof of it, when she left 
Coxwould, and I bade her adieu, I pulled out my purse, and offered 
her ten guineas for her private pleasures, her answer was pretty, 
and affected me too much: ‘‘ No, my dear papa, our expenses in 
coming from France may have straitened you; I would rather put a 
hundred guineas in your pocket than take ten out of it.” I burst 
into tears.’ 
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And thus, with tears on his side, and no doubt on hers, the 
father and daughter kissed each other for the last time. They 
were never to meet again. 

Sterne took the same lodgings he had occupied on his last 
visit. They were at 41, Old Bond Street, on the first floor of a 
wigmaker’s shop. For a few weeks he was able to share in the 
familiar round of dinners and assemblies ; but, at the beginning 
of March, the ‘ vile influenza,’ of which he had complained a 
fortnight before in a letter to Lydia, struck him down finally. 
Like the good Archbishop Leighton, he had once expressed 
a wish to die, not in his own house, but ‘rather in some decent 
‘inn.’ That wish was to be fulfilled, too nearly for his comfort. 
Lydia and Mrs. Sterne were far away, and for the last few days 
of his life, his friends, the Jameses, do not appear to have been 
able to be near him. On Tuesday, the 15th, with the hand of 
death upon him, he wrote a last letter to Mrs. James. 


‘My spirits are fled—’tis a bad omen. Do not weep, my dear 
lady ; your tears are too precious to be shed for me—bottle them up 
and may the cork never be drawn. Dearest, kindest, gentlest, best 
of women! may health, peace, and happiness prove your handmaids. 
If I die, cherish the remembrance of me, and forget the follies which 
you so often condemned, which my heart not my head betrayed me 
into. Should my child, Lydia, want a mother, may I hope you will 
(if she is parentless) take her to your bosom? .... .« Mr. James 
will be a father to her. . . . Commend me to him, as I now commend 
you to that Being who takes under his care the good and kind part 
of the world. Adieu! all grateful thanks to you and Mr. James.’ 


With this touching appeal for the daughter, who was always 
uppermost in his mind, Sterne laid down his busy pen for ever. 

On the Friday following the end came. A strange incident 
marked his dying moments. Inastreet close by, ‘Fish’ Crawford, 
a companion of the dying humourist’s giddiest hours, and ‘one 
‘of the gayest young gentlemen, and the greatest gambler that 
‘ever belonged to Scotland,’ was entertaining a party of friends 
at dinner. Some one mentioned Sterne’s illness, and it was 
detemined to send to inquire how he was. The footman charged 
with the errand could learn nothing from the landlady in Bond 
Street, but was told that he might, if he pleased, walk up-stairs, 
and ask the nurse for the latest news. He did so, and on entering 
the room found the brilliant Yorick totally exhausted and just 
expiring. The sick man’s glazing eye may perhaps have rested 
for a moment on the liveried emblem of the glittering vanities 
he had loved too well. A hired attendant was chafing his frozen 
fect, and for a time he seemed relieved; but soon the cold rose 
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higher, and whilst the nurse was still rubbing his legs and 
es, and the messenger from the gay party near still stood 
upon the threshold, he lifted his wasted arm as if to ward off a 
blow, and murmuring, ‘ Now it is come,’ passed away without a 
roan. 

‘The gentlemen at the dinner,’ says the footman, ‘were all 
‘very sorry, and lamented him very much.’ They soon forgot 
him, however, for not one of them followed his body to the 
grave, and not one of them would lift a finger to help his wife 
and daughter. Garrick wrote a few lines to commemorate him, 
but for years no memorial marked his burial-place. Perhaps it 
was felt difficult to write an epitaph that should be both kind 
and truthful. We should now feel a similar difficulty, if we 
were to make a formal effort to sum up his virtues and vices, 
and strike a fair balance between them. In his writings and in 
his life what a maze of inconsistencies and contradictions this 

r Yorick was! An original genius, yet a frequent plagiarist; 
intolerably affected, yet able, when he chose, to write with 
perfect simplicity of style; a ‘fellow of infinite jest,’ yet a 
master of the deepest springs of pathos. And his character is 
as perplexing a mixture as his books. When we think of his 
London frivolities, his sentimental attachments, his entire forget- 


fulness of the cloth he wore, and to which he was beyond all 


question a disgrace, we are inclined to turn away in disgust, and 
join with a good-will in Thackeray’s heartiest invectives. But 
es we find there is some excuse for him. We remember 

is mercurial temperament, and the ease with which, having no 
strength of body or of mind, he took the impress of the licentious 
age in which he lived. We find, too, that he was not without a 
heart ; that he could be genial and faithful to his friends and 
loving to his child, generous to the distressed, and always ready 
to sympathize with the sorrowful. These qualities are some 
atonement for many faults, and form a fair ground for passing a 
judgment, as charitable as may be, on the chequered life of 
Sterne. We believe him to have been neither a hero nor a 
rogue. The most indiscreet of men and reckless of writers, 
he always wore his heart upon his sleeve, thus courting the 
censure he often deserved. He committed innumerable follies, 
but, upon the whole, was rather weak than wicked. 
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Art. VIII.—(1.) Reports of the Commissioners of the Fine Arts. I. to 
XIII. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1842—1863. 


(2.) Ziich’s Application of Water-Glass to Mural Painting. Trans- 
lated under the direction of Prince Aubert for private circula- 
tion. London. 1859. 


Tue season has not produced a great book, but a great picture. 
Formerly the talk of the town was absorbed by some startling revela- 
tions with regard to man’s position on the globe before the curtains of 
darkness were withdrawn, or by accounts of voyages opening up , 
unexplored rivers or revealing the habits of undiscovered races, or 
by bold theories proving the sequence of Human History, as subject 
to the same negative laws which evolve the flower out of its petals 
or restrain the planets in their course, or by singular hypotheses 
setting forth Robespierre as an angel and our bluff King Harry as 
a philosopher of the first magnitude. These were the subjects 
which our leading writers flung upon the tables of Belgravia 
when budding maidens, fresh from the cloister of the rustic grange, 
came to waltz through their first season in London. Now we are glad 
to say that the topic of the literary coterie is far less repulsive to 
their orthodoxy and more gratifying to their taste than those of 
preceding years. Authors have withdrawn their monstrous 
paradoxes, and left the stage clear to a great artist who has 
employed all the fascination of colour to exhibit the Divine 
mission of Moses, which it has been of late so much the fashion 
to impugn. Let the reader, if he can, take up his position at the 
end of the Peers’ Corridor at Westminster, between four and five 
o’clock, and he will see all the tide of wealth and fashion pouring 
into the Lords’ Appeal Chamber, where this, the greatest triumph 
in the art of stereo-chromic painting, isset up. The room, though 
not open to the public, is always crowded to overflowing. Peers 
and commoners occasionally think it good luck if they can find 
standing room. The young and the old, the sceptic and the 
believer, find themselves equally enthralled by the wand of the 
artist. Each figure of the picture fixes its imprint indelibly upon 
the mind of the spectator and haunts it in solitude. Everybody 
feels that a great argument has been set up upon those walls which 
few Colensos could-weaken, and certainly no Tyndals wash out. 
This wonderful success of Mr. Herbert in stereo-chromic painting, 
following closely upon that achieved by Maclise in the same art, 
suggests many considerations in connection with the frescoes of 
Westminster with which the Commissioners must deal, and calls for 
a revision, not only of what they have done, but of what they 
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purposed doing, as a preventive against some blunders which are 
threatened to be inflicted upon us. When the pictures were 
crumbling from the walls criticism was useless. ‘The exhalations of 
the Thames and of sulphuric acid gas administered a very potent 
antidote to the bad taste of both Commissioner and painter. 
Subjecting such labours to revision was like subjecting the span of 
a rainbow to geometrical measurement. Before the data could be 
seized the whole series were in a state of dissolution. But now 
they promise to endure as long as the walls themselves, the vigilance 
of the critic ought to be redoubled ; for it depends very much on 
the steps which are taken during the next few years whether 
England is to descend to posterity caricatured in sculpture and 
painting, or whether in these noble arts she is to vie with the most 
celebrated nations of past ages. 

With regard to the general division of subjects and the sites 
appropriated to them, we think no objection can be taken. They 
comprise every phase of English history, including the two extreme 
ends of our civilization. ‘The central passage at the end of St. 
Stephen’s Hall,* which connects the corridors of the two Houses, 
will exhibit, in strong contrast, the Phoenicians in Cornwall ; Cook 
in Otaheite ; British Druids engaged in Sacrifice; British Officers 
stopping the Immolation of an Indian Suttee; Anglo-Saxon Cap- 
~ tives exposed for Sale in the Market-place of Rome; the Emancipa- 
tion of Negro Slaves. The interval between these two periods 
begins with the introduction of Christianity, and terminates with 
the Revolution. Nothing would be more fitting than to assign 
St. Stephen’s Hall, the site of the old House of Commons, for the 
site of a series of pictures illustrating the early growth of our liber- 
ties and the greatest epochs of our constitutional history, from the 
introduction of Christianity to the accession of the House of 
Stuart. It was also remarkably appropriate to set apart the 
corridors leading to the two Houses to pictures illustrative of the 
great contest between the Crown and the Commons, during the 
reign of the House of Stuart. Again, no subjects could be 
better selected for the Lords’ Appeal Chamber than those con- 
nected with law and justice, or for the Royal Gallery than those 
connected with the military history and naval glories of the country. 
The Queen’s Robing-room was no less aptly chosen for subjects in 
connection with chivalry and knightly devotion ; the Conference 
Chamber for pictures representing the noblest exploits in con- 
nection with the acquisition of our colonial empire, and the Peers’ 
Refreshment-rooms for paintings illustrating the chase during the 
Plantagenet period, when hunting was exclusively a baronial 
amusement. Even the poets whose works have been selected for 
* The Statue Hall. 
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pictures illustrative of our literature have been chosen with a most 
impartial bias. With one exception, no more fitting representa- 
tives of the British Parnassus could have been named than Chaucer 
and Spencer, Shakspeare and Milton, Dryden and Pope, Scott* and 
Byron. When these entire series of paintings are completed, the 
ordinary spectator need not have recourse to Hume or Lingard to 
learn history. One day’s devotion to the frescoes of Westminster 
under a tolerable guide, will make him quite learned in the prin- 
cipal events which have fashioned the institutions, and given the 
deciding stroke to the destinies, of his country. He will see by 
the artist’s wand conjured up before him the sturdy Norman chase ; 
the gentler feats of falconry ; deeds of chivalry and knightly devo- 
tion ; the quarrelsome Plantagenets, and their baronial wars; the 
feuds of the Commons with the Crown, and of the Church with 
both ; the Church extirpating villenage, in turn to be submerged 
beneath a higher influx of popular liberty for which she had pre- 
pared the way; changing religions and falling dynasties; Great 
Britain sunk in ignorance, heathen superstition, and bondage; Great 
Britain instructing the savage, abolishing barbarous rites, and libe- 
rating the slave; her heroes, now fighting battles which have 
decided the fates of empires, now making discoveries which have 
thrown the light of civilization over barbarous lands. History will 
no longer be to him a study, but an amusement. The best day’s 
instruction will be combined with the best day’s pleasure. 

We cannot, however, bestow the same praise upon the selection 
of the specific subjects of each division as we have bestowed upon 
the division itself. One or two of these subjects have been aban- 
doned, but some half-dozen more remain to be got rid of ; and we 
hope public attention will be directed to the business, that the 
Government may be further induced to revise their list, before they 
waste public money upon historical anachronisms or unmeaning 
designs. What can be the object of painting the First Trial by 
Jury, as illustrative of constitutional history? The thing never 
took place. It is an historical lie. Trials by jury were common at 
Athens before British legislation got out of the hands of the Druids. 
We might as well ask a painter to draw the first Catholic Mass 
as illustrative of ecclesiastical history. The judicial tribunal, as 
well as the religious rite, grew up by degrees. Again, what could 
be in worse taste, as illustrative of a striking change like the Refor- 
mation, than to set up fat Queen Bess receiving the Bible in 
Cheapside? The thing is too commonplace for an inn. Besides, 
we have the picture everywhere; a big white horse, with a huge 
hoop of erinoline forming the foreground, and breechless urchins 
throwing their caps up in the air, as the kneeling courtier offers 


* Scott ought to have been passed over for Wordsworth. 
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the volume which she made as much use of as the City keys. 
Pageant pictures are every bit as bad as allegorical ones, if not 
something worse. They habituate the public to mistake shows for 
realities, and to associate greatness with plush breeches. They 
are redolent of flunkeyism in the worst degree. Let us not chalk 
up the nuisance on the walls of our greatest palace, but confine it to 
the Illustrated London News. ' 

We think the principle which has guided the selection has been 
too much confined to certain stereotyped events which have marked 
the consummation of our great revolutions rather than the de- 
cisive actions which have brought them about. Besides, the Com- 
missioners have been too much influenced by men who had their 
hobbies to work out, and who totally lost sight of the events which 
would place the most graphic materials for a picture in the painter’s 
hands. What is wanted is the avoidance of commonplace subjects 
already done to death in art journals and unions, and the selec- 
tion of such scenes as would represent, not the change as com- 
pleted, but the leading agents employed in bringing it about, and 
which would give the artist ample scope to produce the highest ex- 
hibition of his powers. As a subject for the Reformation which 
would meet these three leading requirements, we would select 
Elizabeth in the Royal Chapel, forbidding Oglethorpe, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, to elevate the Host.* For the First Trial by Jury, we would, 
on similar grounds select Edward meeting the writ-difficulty by 
relegating the first startling abuse for which no remedy could be 
found at common law to his Chancellor. The subject of the one 
would be Elizabeth abolishing the Mass; that of the other, 
Edward laying the Foundation of the Court of Equity. 

The reader who is at all acquainted with the works of Hallam 
and Macaulay will at once see that they have been the presiding 
spirits of the selection. Indeed, they were placed on the list of 
the Commissioners for no other purpose than to guide them in 
their choice. These gentlemen, doubtless, like rival bidders at an 
auction, respected each other’s ground, and came down upon their 
colleagues with united weight, each in the specific department he 
had chosen for himself. There is a completeness about the set of 
constitutional subjects which is strongly redolent of the chapters of 
Hallam’s work on the same topic. The reader has each step in 
the development of our constitutional history definitely marked out 
for a painting. The Meeting of the Witena-gemote, First Trial by 
Jury, Feudal System, the Abolition of Villenage, the Sending Down 
of the First Writ to London, may each be very good subjects for a 
chapter in a book, but as subjects for fresco painting we cannot say 
much in their favour. At all events, if the list be adhered to, let 

* Vide Lingard, vol. vi. p. 8. 
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not the subjects representing these topics be either hackneyed or 
conventional. William receiving the Homage of the Barons, as a 
type of feudalism, has been already done a hundred times in the only 
form of treatment of which the subject is capable. It is, besides, 
as stupidly conventional as can be. Instead of some picture appeal- 
ing to the domestic affections, or exhibiting the joys or sorrows of 
the heart—such as a lord carrying off his heriots, or enforcing too 
heavy a contribution upon the marriage of his ward—we get a tall 
man of ferocious aspect, surrounded by chiefs as savage-looking as 
himself, with a group of stalking clothes-horses in front bowing 
with unmeaning because affected reverence. The Romans cut a 
far better figure under the Caudine Forks than our Saxon thanes at 
the footstool of the Norman bastard. We hope this sort of abomi- 
nation will not be repeated in Westminster : £1,000 is too much 
to pay for recording in imperishable flint the degradation of our 
ancestors. 

The class of subjects selected for illustrating the contest of the 
Stuarts with the Commonalty are precisely those which Macaulay 
has worked out with most minute elaboration in his history. In 
fact, the subjects, so far as they are completed, represent Macaulay’s 
descriptions transformed into a series of pictures. All originality 
of view in the painter’s conception to this extent is destroyed. 
The spectator only gets the Whig view of the Revolution through a 
medium contorted by the highest spirit of partisanship. Hence 
the most exciting subjects are omitted in order to introduce others 
which are only episodical in its history. In order to get an old fat 
man lying asleep representing Argyll during the night before his 
execution, the Commissioners passed over the meeting of the Pro- 
testant lords, who assembled by torchlight in the caves of Notting- 
ham Castle to concoct the invitation to William, a scene which 
however it might have shown that Whig revolutions are not 
brought about by rose-water, would not have been wanting in 
powerful artistic effect and grand historic associations. Of course 
the public could not escape from the escapes of Charles. But 
instead of the monarch peering through the habiliments of the 
groom as he rides peasant-wise behind Harriet Lane, the painter 
has so effectually sunk all the features of the King, that the spec- 
tator is as much in the dark as the stupid Roundhead, and cannot 
recognise him himself. Even in the landing of Charles the King 
looks more like a stage-struck hero than a monarch. If Ward has 
treated this hackneyed and conventional subject in a hackneyed and 
conventional manner, we do not blame him, but the men who set 
him his task. How much better it would have been to have given 
us the first James tearing the declaration of the prerogatives of the 
Commons from its records; or the last James in his flight throw- 
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ing the Great Seal into the river. As it is, we see nothing of the 
dethroned King, whose sublime obstinacy annihilated a restored 
dynasty, and paved the way for our funded debts, our continental 
alliances, and our popular liberties. 

The Commissioners had little choice in selecting the subjects for 
the Conference Chamber or for the Royal Gallery. The great 
battles which have covered the country with glory stand out in too 
prominent relief to be passed over. Nelson at Trafalgar, Marl- 
borough at Blenheim, and Wellington at Waterloo, need only to 
have been mentioned to have a prominent place assigned to them. 
As illustrative of our foreign conquests, neither could we pass over 
Clive at Plassey, Rooke at Gibraltar, Wolf on the Heights of Quebec, 
or Abercrombie at Alexandria. But the Commissioners, while 
professing to reserve the Conference Chamber exclusively for the 
latter class of subjects, have blended the two together in most 
strange disorder. We hope this will be rectified. There is no 
reason for placing Lord Cornwallis receiving the Sons of Tippoo 
as Hostages in the Royal Gallery, which would not place Clive on 
the same walls. Again, why should not the feat of arms which 
gave us Canada be in the Conference Chamber? We would 
replace these subjects in the Royal Gallery by the Storming of 
_ the Lines of Torres Vedras, and the Death of Moore at Corunna, a 
hero of whom the nation thinks quite as much as any other upon 
its records. 

Though we should be very sorry to give the artist the deciding 
voice in favour of his subject, still his opinion is entitled to grave 
consideration, and by no means should he be called upon to paint 
a subject into which he cannot throw his whole powers. If the 
artist has material objection to the choice, it would be idle to 
expect him to paint a first-class picture. In this: respect the 
Government have much modified the plans of the Commissioners 
with regard to the subject selected for the Lords’ Appeal Chamber. 
Mr. Herbert set in a strong light the absurdity of an Adam and 
Eve picture opposite the splendid fresco he has just completed. 
The sight of a naked woman voluptuously reclining on banks of 
asphodel, with her partner equally naked and amorous, would 
have conveyed singular notions of equity to a judicial bench, and 
presented a strange contrast to the Jewish matrons in the other 
parts of the rooms, who, in conformity with the customs of their 
race, are draped up to the chin. The subject, therefore, is to be 
replaced by the Sermon on the Mount. ‘Ihere is, however, room 
for further improvement. As illustrative of law or equity what 
have we to do with Solomon’s Reception of the Queen of Sheba, * 


* The Visit of the Queen of Sheba, with a large train, moreover, is more fit for 
a horizontal slab than an upright picture. 
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or the Building of Solomon’s Temple? A crowd of masons 
sawing blocks of granite may convey some notion of primitive 
architecture, but surely is out of place as a type or monitor of 
justice. Paucity of materials could alone justify the selection of 
such subjects ; but Jewish history is full of materials for very fine 
pictures vindicating the ways of God’s justice to men. Esther 
before Ahasuerus, the Triumph of Joseph over the Malice of his 
Brethren, and the Visit of Nathan to David, are narrated in the 
very spirit of equity ; and there can be no excuse for passing them 
over for subjects which have more connection with courtly recep- 
tion and feats of masonry than anything we can name. The 
ultimate court of appeal in this country, if decorated with mural 
paintings, should convey to the spectator a solemn lesson. Every 
picture should hold out to him a mirror in which he might read 
the lineaments of Justice, and convey to him a solemn warning 
against infringing any of the lessons she inculcates. In the 
subordinate treatment the pictures might be as much as possible 
arranged as the chapters of a book, each positioned as to seem to 
spring out of the other. But the principle of Justice ought to 
dominate over every other in the selection. She ought to be made, 
as it were, in whatever part the eye of the spectator might be 
directed, to scream out from the walls. If each picture speaks with 
the same effect as the one which the artist has just completed, the 
effect of that ery will be equal to half a dozen disciplinary prisons 
and all the admonitions which could be delivered from the judicial 
rostrum. 

The question naturally arises, how Mr. Herbert has been able to 
achieve at one stride so remarkable a success, We think the secret 
lies in his believing in his art as a medium of conveying great 
truths to the mind and earnestly believing in the subject of the 
picture itself. It was a saying of Horace Walpole that paintings 
did not convince. No one has become a believer in Transubstan- 
tiation by gazing upon Raphael’s Dispute about the Sacrament. 
No Jew ever professed himself a convert to Christianity after 
examining his sublime picture of the Transfiguration. But if 
pictures do not convince, they persuade ; and conviction is much 
more frequently produced in the mind by the tricks of rhetoric as 
well as the blandishment of art, than by the cogent rules of 
reasoning. They put into play the deep fountain of man’s 
spiritual nature, to repress whose force the dry formule of logic are 
as feeble as the pebbles in the sand to bar the encroaching waves of 
the ocean. Mr. Herbert has too deeply felt the power of his art 
over his own convictions to mistrust its influence over the convictions 
of others. We think, therefore, that the iconoclasts and art destroyers, 
both of our own Commonwealth and of the early Christian Church, 
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were far wiser in this respect than the fastidious philospher of 
Strawberry Hill. They fully believed that as long as the pictures 
and statues existed which enshrined the opinions to which they 
were opposed, there was little chance of those opinions being got 
rid of. Hence a creed which appeals to the highest gratification 
of the senses is endued with a double life. Its antagonists have 
not only to refute its doctors, but to bury its painters. 

But to make painting a powerful medium for producing convic- 
tion of the truth of the objects which it represents, it is evident 
the treatment of the subject must be truthful. There must be no 
anachronisms of costume ; everything like artistic effect must be 
mercilessly abandoned wherever the fidelity of the details to exact 
truth requires the sacrifice. To paint Christ healing the Sick, as 
Verrio did, introducing himself and Sir Godfrey Kneller in the 
periwigs of the eighteenth century as spectators of the event, and 
to expect the picture to produce any profound impression upon a 
literate mind, would be an absurdity. Mr. Herbert has gone to 
work after another fashion, feeling that the slightest deviation from 
truth in historic painting tends to degrade art from its high 
function. There is a school of artists, like Horace Vernet, who 
think that in painting ancient subjects, the sameness of the dresses 


_ may be varied occasionally with effect by introducing the more 


diversified form of modern drapery, and that for the arid slopes of 
Syrian mountains and defiles may be introduced with more telling 
effect the blue cliffs and the umbrageous valleys of Tuscany. But 
Mr. Herbert views such opinions in art with much the same effect 
as Athanasius regarded the view of Arius in Theology. They are 
flat heresy, and nothing less. He would not border a robe with 
bells and pomegranate without authority for it out of Leviticus. 
He would not tie an eastern sandal without having the real 
sandal and latchet before his eye. With regard to the tie itself, 
he can prove the accuracy of each fold out of Josephus. The 
scheikh of the desert which Moses wears is minutely taken from 
Deuteronomy, and his haick, or under robe, from the description 
in the Apocalypse. For every trait in the shining aspect of the 
patriarch’s face the artist goes back to the manuscript papyri of 
Pentelihor. The mountainous gorges and defiles of Mount Sinai 
are minutely followed from photographic views taken on the spot. 
Even pieces of rock, wrenched from the place by a geological 
hammer, lie on his work-table to give him the different hues of the 
mountain under the arid effect of the burning sun. The Levite 
is there, in flowing white robe; the Copt, in his close-fitting dress; 
the swarthy AXthiopian, in his white casque; the Midianite, in his 
sheep-skin jacket ; and the herd shepherd, without any jacket at 
all. Yet with all this natural and historic accuracy in the minutest 
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details, the painter has produced an amount of light and shade, and 
obtained such startling diversity of colours, as to render any devia- 
tion from truthfulness, even with the largest materials, for the sake 
of effect, inexcusable for the future. The artist believes in his 
subject, and by dint of long study over the most truthful method 
of treatment, he has brought the spectator to believe in it too. 
He feels, had he been an eye-witness of the descent of Moses with 
the Law, the reality could not have been more indelibly engraven 
on his mind. 

This test of truthfulness is the cardinal element in all painting 
which aims at stamping great thoughts in the soul. But if it be 
of the highest degree of importance that the representation should 
be realistic in secular, how much more necessary this quality is in 
sacred subjects. Owing to the abandonment of this principle, some 
of the greatest painters in the Italian and Flemish schools have 
neutralized the effects which otherwise their consummate genius 
might have produced upon the world. It is grotesque enough in 
the fresco of the Last Judgment to see Charon with his boat 
bringing over shoals of anatomical figures to receive their blissful 
sentence from the mouth of Christ, while Minos sentences the 
damned below ; but it is still more grotesque to see ascetic martyrs 
in the same picture displaying with galvanized gesticulation the 
fleshy muscles and the brawny limbs of Hercules; and athletic 
angels tumbling through the air with the sinewy vigour of 
Leopardi. When these two corruptions of artistic device and the 
introduction of fabulous characters are united in the same design, 
the highest genius cannot surmount the incongruities to which 
they give birth. The greater the talent of the artist, the further 
will he be from attaining his end. Michael Angelo, as a religious 
fresco painter, doubtless occupies the foremost position in the 
temple of Italian Art, yet his pictures are the falsest exponents of 
Christian sentiment. 

The paganizing of sacred art in the ripest period of the Italian 
schools may be clearly traced to the effects of the resuscitation of 
Greek learning in the Peninsula. Florence became the focus of 
the old philosophies. Lorenzo da Medici brought over professors 
from Constantinople. Platonic academies were revived. Neither 
picture nor poem nor dissertation would suit the arbiters of public 
taste, unless it contained some allusion to the Pagan mythology, 
or revealed some traits of Greek life and manners. Maruthis 
could not celebrate the Triumphs of Martyrs without eulogising 
the virtues of Mercury or Apollo. Sanazzero could not sing of the 
Miraculous Conception of the Virgin without invoking all the 
heathen divinities to guide him through the mysterious rite. It 
is then no wonder that painters should have rapidly caught an 
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infliction from which such minds as Erasmus and Politiano could 
not escape. Michael Angelo, coming fresh from Lorenzo’s table, in 
lieu of the meek lineaments of Christ gave us the overbearing 
attitude of a convulsive Jupiter; and Cortona and Bernini threw 
off a crowd of sorrowful Marys with an expression of grief steeped 
in the affliction of Niobe. Guido could not paint a penitent 
Magdalen without a Greek nimbus; or Annibal Carraci the 
solitary Jerome, without investing him with the cynicism of 
Diogenes; or Correggio the Cloisters of the Convent at Parma, 
without covering the walls with nude vestals under the tutelage 
of lascivious divinities, and blending a Cenobite’s paradise with 
Olympian revels. Even the divine Raffael, after picturing the School 
of Theology as embodied in the Christian Church, set up as its 
counterpart the School of Philosophy under an Olympian heaven. 

This fornication of Christian art with the Pagan mythology, 
materially strengthened, if it did not give a powerful stimulant to 
that tendency, ever too rife in painters of a sensuous age, to subject 
the ideal conception of their pictures to their art fascinations. 
This tendency, which ever went on increasing, removed painting 
still further from its great object—the representation of truth and 
reality. The first questions which the artist ought to ask himself 
are, How the action he is about to represent actually took place? or, 
What is the best position into which each actor can be thrown, so 
as to bring out the dominating sentiment? But these gentlemen 
began at the wrong end. They considered what is the best 
arrangement to bring into bold relief some peculiar crotchet of 
their own connected with diversified movement, or contrasts of 
light and shadow, or that arrangement of drapery which would 
best display startling varieties of colour, or that disposition of 
figures which would best bring out all the contortions which the 
human form is capable of exhibiting. Michael Angelo could not 
draw an outstretched hand without throwing it into that form 
which would display every muscle and cartilage and jointure in its 
‘structure. Even his sibyls and prophets are anatomical studies. 
He dislocates the joints of his figures to show the structure of 
their limbs. Let us take his treatment of the Prophet Isaiah, 
A realistic painter would have represented him in that position in 
which he would naturally sit when thinking deepest. But the 
great Italian artist ties his limbs into a knot, with a view to bring 
out all their angular developments, and twists him into a posture 
in which he cannot think at all. Instead of a position of ease and 
repose, so essential to contemplation, we get a position of muscular 
contortion most foreign to contemplation. The spectator is over- 
awed by the art of the painter, but he has not the slightest pre- 
sentiment of the presence of a mighty reality. 
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The corruptions to which Michael Angelo gave birth with 
respect to form, Titian introduced with respect to light and 
shadow, Giorgione with“respect to colour, and Albert Durer with 
respect to drapery. The ball went on rolling; each imitator 
improved upon, not the perfections, but the follies of his master. 
As the seductions of form culminated in the two Carraci, those of 
colour found their zenith in Rubens, while the fever of chiaro-oscuro 
found its extreme limit in Rembrant. The fidelity of the picture 
to the sentiment of the action intended to be portrayed, the 
arrangement of the figure groups with a view to the most accurate 
delineation of nature, the making each actor move by an impulsion 
of which he alone seemed unconscious, these were about the last 
objects which entered into the artist’s conception. His object was 
to galvanize the mind of the spectator by a conglomeration of 
startling contrasts, and by an arrangement of light and shade 
which would impart to the countenances of his actors the most 
dramatic effect. Such pictures could generate no faith, nor carry 
any conviction to the soul. They doubtless gave rise to pleasing 
sensations, but impressed upon the mind no belief that the per- 
sonages depicted ever existed, or that they were ever concerned in 
the action which it was the object of the artist to delineate. The 
objects of Christian art could never be adequately represented by 
modelling the expressions of humble apostles and martyrs upon 
the high-souled divinities of Rome and Greece. The prototypes of 
a refined sensualism could only travesty that angelic sweetness which 
is the offspring of the purity of the first virgin martyrs. The air of 
insolent grandeur which surrounds the denizens of Olympus con- 
veyed an expression quite opposite to that meekness which conquered 
the world by renouncing everything in it. But the corruptors of 
Italian art,even when they treated mythical subjects, began the forma- 
tion of their figures from the wrong end. Instead of taking the soul 
of their personages as a sort of central nucleus, and making that to 
dominate by a sort of plastic energy over all the physical acces- 
sories, till every nerve and muscle seemed as if moved by some 
internal force, these gentlemen began with the study of the 
costumes, with the anatomical expression of the limbs, with the 
relative position of the actors, with a view to get the most 
seductive effects of colour, or the most startling contrasts of light 
and shade. They therefore ended by giving us mere pasteboard 
creations, mere melodramatic dénouements, in which the principal 
personages appear quite conscious that they are only acting a part ; 
while the minor, like the supernumeraries of a theatre, seem as it 
were awkwardly introduced, for the purpose of giving effect to 
sundry stage properties, and emblazoning variegated costumes 
amid a shower of blue and red fire. 
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If we take the two largest frescoes already completed at West- 
minster as a test of the correctness of these principles, we may see 
how largely the real can be made to triumph over the conventional, 
the spiritual over the material, in the hands of one who is a 
thorough master of his art. If the fabulous meeting between 
Wellington and Blucher could have taken place, we feel assured it 
could only have been after some such fashion as the artist has 
represented it. Maclise has imparted no martial pride, no 
dramatic gesticulation, to his heroes. The features of one are 
impressed with deep gravity, as if aware of the day’s carnage, 
across which the pride of victory does not shoot a gleam. The 
blustering bonhomie of the other shows the eager nature of the 
man who, though blood-stained and fatigued, is still hot to spring 
upon the haunches of the routed French, and deal his blows upon 
them even by starlight. The mind in every face seems uncon- 
sciously to animate the body possessing it, and unfolds to the spec- 
tator the share it has had in that bloody field. Modern regimental 
dresses and arms are monotonous, but the artist, while painting 
them with perfect accuracy,down to the buckles and straps of each 
soldier, has made his picture surpass in seductive fascination of 
colours any of those military pictures of former times, when more 
diversified dresses gave the painter far richer materials to operate 
‘upon. All the metal objects and musical instruments are so 
truthfully painted that they would appear to ring at the slightest 
touch. The episode of the pigeons shot by a random ball as they 
fly home to roost show Maclise a perfect master in the details 
of his art, and imparts a finish to the picture which proves him in 
this class of subject to be unrivalled in Europe. 

If we turn from the Royal Gallery to Mr. Herbert’s picture in 
the Peers’ Chamber of Appeal, we shall see the same fidelity of 
truth followed by still more remarkable results. He has trusted 
entirely to his own conception of what the action ought to be. 
The religious painters of the renaissance he has studiously 
avoided on the ground of their interfering with the originality of 
his designs. Hence there is no mannerism in his picture; no 
attitudinizing merely for effect. Every personage seems unconsciously 
moved by some spontaneous volition. Moses and Aaron, Joshua 
and Hur, Eleazar and Miriam, each have their character impressed 
upon them indigenous to their very nature. Could the artist 
have arrested the action of the second descent of the law just in 
the crisis of its accomplishment, and thrown a photographic 
copy on his wall, he could not have made every figure convey 
its history with more telling effect. The arid wilderness in 
which no succulent can grow, and where subsistence is a miracle ; 
the sallow complexion of the people, which speak of the drought 
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and the heat; the brawny vigour and strength which belonged to 
a nomadic race, to whom life was a march and a battle; the dignity 
and high-souled expression of chiefs that felt themselves the 
peculiar favourites of God; all these are given by the artist with a 
fidelity which defies envy to place the breadth of a hair between his 
delineation and the embodiment of the historic fact, girt with the 
grand framework of mountain gorges in which it took place. There 
are masses of colouring, and gorgeous masses too, but these are no 
more than what is required to show the variegated dresses of the 
Israelite and of the Copt and AXthiopian chiefs, and the glowing 
effects of an eastern sky, golden even in its shadows, upon arid 
blocks of different-coloured stone as contrasted with the grey, bold 
light of our northern hemisphere. But the gorgeous diversity of 
colours, the rich folds of drapery, the purple shadows and pearly 
haze flitting over defiles of rock and vast masses of iron granite, 
are only accessories, and are simply treated as such. The mind of 
the spectator sees nothing but the action of the piece. His thoughts 
are absorbed in the earnest wonder created by the descent of Moses, 
the weight of whose presence fills him with an awful gravity some- 
what akin to that which dominates over the Israelite chiefs before 
him. Some four thousand years are annihilated, and we stand in 
the presence of the cradle of our Law. Now all this marvellous 
effect is evolved out of the physiological study of the fact. We, 
therefore, have reason to hope that England is in a fair way of 
arriving at that pre-eminence in painting over former schools she 
has attained in political institution over other nations. , 
Though bestowing this praise on these two great artists we are 
constrained to say the works of very few of their colleagues merit 
similar encomiums. Had Dyce always succeeded so well as in his 
Baptism of Ethelred in the Lords’ be would have been deserving 
of great commendation, but his frescoes in the Queen’s Robing- 
room show that his vigour as a painter by no means increased with 
the width of wall he had to cover. The Court of King Arthur, 
notwithstanding the many noble heads in it, is a patchwork of old 
monumental designs, and singularly deficient in boldness of concep- 
tion. The gentleman undergoing the process of being sworn in 
is a melodramatic actor of the worst school. King Arthur, 
brandishing a piece of tin in his hand which the painter meant for 
a sword, is declaiming to the air instead of regarding the personage 
upon whom he is conferring the honour of knighthood. The 
chiefs about the round table as supernumeraries would have dis- 
graced Sadler’s Wells. They appear to have been instructed to 
look as ferocious as possible in helmets and _halberts, which 
certainly were fashioned for anybody else but themselves to wear. 
Dyce had been twice to Italy to study the old masters, and 
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allowed the medizval painters to interfere with the originality of 
his conceptions. When he trusted to the force of his own genius 
he went right; when he tried to walk in the steps of others he 
went wrong. As he relied to a greater extent on foreign resources 
than his own, his works are very uneven. When he succeeded no 
one painted better, but when he failed few painted worse. With all 
the blemishes of King Arthur’s Court, every one must admit that it 
contains some half-dozen heads as sweet and truthful as ever were 
painted. The group of knights cracking a joke with the jester in 
the left hand corner of the picture is perfect in its way; though 
it was quite a mistake to bring these people out as the foreground 
of the picture. The other three smaller pictures of this group 
evince the same inequality of treatment and conception. Sir 
Tristram taking the oath of fidelity with the damsels about him 
holding the Bible, the sword, and the spurs, are figures more fit 
for a music hall than for a chamber where the crowned representa- 
tive of the nation has to attire herself. Yet the Queen of 
Chivalry, before whom Sir Tristram is kneeling, is conceived and 
executed in the best spirit. What shall we say of Sir Lancelot 
singing the praises of his mistress, who is drawn after the style 
of one of the virgins receiving the salutation of the Holy Spirit ? 
Had Dyce drawn an angel instead of Sir Lancelot, the nation 
would have had a very good Annunciation: as it is, it has got a 
very bad representation of Courtesy. 

The frescoes in the Upper Waiting Hall are fast falling to pieces, 
and as far as the greater portion of them is concerned the loss will 
be a gain to the nation. The picture of Satan whispering dreams 
into the ear of Eve, is as diabolical as the subject. Adam seems 
to have raised up his head for the pure purpose of allowing Satan 
access to his recumbent partner; while the two angels have the 
flabby grossness and clodhopping gait of two kitchen scullions. 
Eve is the only figure which recals the description of Milton, 
or reflects credit on Horsely. The two frescoes of Armitage’s are 
conceived in the worst and executed in the tamest spirit. Mar- 
mion, who ought to have appeared as Scott represents him, em- 
bodying his dying energies in one convulsive shriek, is reclining 
like a gentleman at a picnic who asks his neighbour Jones to pass 
him a glass of water. We have no monk; indeed, what could a 
monk be doing there? The page is leaning against a tree with a 
‘look of the quietest philosophy, while to join the fray, which is 
represented in the far distance, one of Marmion’s companions is 
drawing his sword from its scabbard, who would have been far 
more in keeping with the scene had he been drawing a cork out 
of a bottle. Pope’s personification of Father Thames with the 

rivers of England, besides wanting vigour and force of execution, is 
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the worst subject that could have been selected for a picture. In 
poetry all allegorical descriptions are tedious to read, even from the 
hand of a master, but when spread upon a wall by a weak hand, 
the result is a greater nuisance to the eye than indiscriminate bill- 
posting. No poet, with the exception of Shakspeare, is so pic- 
torial as Pope. His Rape of the Lock might have supplied 
Armitage with materials for half a dozen good pictures. But 
the artist doubtless imagined that as the Lords had the Thames 
outside of the House, they might as well have him within doors 
too. He was already offensive to the nostrils. This artist came 
in to make him offensive to the eye.* The Commissioners, even 
had they wished, could say nothing; for they had foolishly com- 
mitted the nation to abide by whatever subject the artist should 
select as the most fitting test of his powers. 

In pictures which illustrate great events and stirring passages 
from the writings of great men, we should not require the artist 
unceasingly at our elbow to reveal the names of his figures, and 
explain to us the action in which they are engaged. They should 
convey their own meaning. The picture should declare itself with 
the truthfulness of a photographic copy. It should exhibit the 
scene it purports to exhibit so as to leave no doubt upon the mind 
of the spectator that it meant that and nothing else. The picture 
of a well-known event, either fabulous or real, is in this respect 
like an individual’s likeness. If it simply stands for the genus 
woman or man, so far as it affects to be the portrait of some par- 
ticular personage, it is worthless. No ordinarily informed person 
could doubt for a moment that Cope’s admirable picture of Prince 
Hal before Justice Gascoyne, defective in nothing but excess of 
force, depicts the scene it was intended to exhibit ; or that Herbert’s 
illustration of Shakspeare’s Lear meant anything else but the 
action it represents. But let the reader apply this test to Tenniel’s 
St. Cecilia, or Watts’s illustration of the Red Cross Knight in the 
Faery Queen, and he will see how deplorably the whole business 
fails. In the Dryden picture, we have a heavy wench playing a 
harmonium, looking askance at a blue patch, which Tenniels meant 
for a sky, with the airs which a milliner of the demi-monde puts 
on when you talk to her of heaven. The whole thing would be 
too grossly material for a grocer’s soirée musicale at Hampstead. 
When the spectator recals the Divine original, as painted by 
Raphael or sung by Dryden, the painting assumes the appearance 
of a ludicrous travesty. Instead of 


‘ The mind the music breathing in her face,’ 


* It is but fair to add, since Armitage’s failure in the Upper Waiting Hall, 
that he has put up frescoes elsewhere which lead us to expect much from his 
future efforts in this branch of his art. 
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we read nothing there but the coarsest stupidity, combined with 
the most unromantic sensualism. Let the reader fancy, if he can, 
angels drawn down from heaven to gaze with rapture upon a 
nymph fed upon Chelsea buns and Cremorne beer. But the spec- 
tator is under no such illusion. He knows full well, instead of 
angels being allured to the spot, that mortals would be frightened 
away. In the Red Cross Knight, we have nothing to remind us 
of the second canto of Spencer’s Faery Queen. The figures are 
well drawn, but the dragon has disappeared, and the spectator 
imagines he has fallen upon Ishmael in the desert or Agar in the 
wilderness. 

It must, however, be said, in extenuation of the defects of these 
pictures, that the price paid for them was poor: £400 for a fresco 
covering 6 by 8 feet of wall, is a sorry remuneration for a first- 
class artist. Besides, these pictures represent the first tentative 
steps which fresco made in this country. The painters drenched 
the wall with colouring as if they were painting in oil. The 
pellicle of lime which exuded could not absorb the mass of paint so 
indiscriminately applied, and the atmosphere is fast removing the ex- 
ternal portion, and leaving the wall to represent a series of dissolving 
views. Watts applied ¢erra vert to the surface of his intonaco with 
a view to enable him to use his colours with more freedom. But 
the pellicle of the lime not getting through that pigment, has left 
the colours of his fresco to the unmitigated action of the atmos- 
phere, which is fast consigning it to that destruction which easily 
awaits all pure frescoes in a moist climate. About each there is a 
want of completeness, which shows that the artists were manacled 
in the execution, and could not bring their entire strength to bear 
upon the wall. Even Herbert’s Lear, though containing a 
remarkably fine head, is wanting in emphatic posture. His 
Regan and Gonneril are lamentably so. But the spectator, while 
gazing upon the face of perturbed sweetness which he has imparted 
to Cordelia, overlooks the blemishes of her two sisters. Herbert, in 
shunning the melodramatic, falls below the line in Lear as much 
as Cope, in avoiding the passive phase of action in Griselda, 
shoots above it. Cope in his picture puts too much force every- 
where ; Herbert, enough of force nowhere. 

The fact is, it is unfair to our artists who do not possess the 
knack of rapid execution among their other great merits, to judge 
of their skill by their paintings in a department of art which 
limited their efforts on any given point to six or seven hours, and 
which, after this struggle with time, rendered all attempts to 
erase imperfections perfectly nugatory. To test an artist’s powers 
under such restrictions would be as absurd as to test a man’s agility 
by setting him to run in leaden shoes or to dance in chains. After 


the plaster was laid on, the artist could only work upon it while it — 
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was wet. If genius had not set its best print upon it during these 
critical moments, it was unable afterwards to retouch or to blend the 
incongruous parts into a harmonious whole. As only a very small 
portion of the picture could be painted each day, the innumerable 
joinings of the fresh-laid plaster necessitated by this fragmentary 
work gave rise to complicated cuttings, which presented an appear- 
ance of patchwork, and instead of concealing the art of the painter, 
enabled the spectator to compute how many days he had employed 
his skill upon it. The effect of these obstacles on the artist were 
of the most disheartening character: he lost all interest in the 
work : his aspirations were damped by the depressing conviction 
that his art was the slave of his means. Titian and Paul Veronese 
fled from it, and other great artists preferred painting in oil when- 
ever they could. For even when something like success rewarded the 
efforts of the fresco painter, he was uncertain that his triumph 
would endure from year to year amid a host of opposing agents 
striving to pull it down. The lime would cut into his shadows ; 
dampness might assail his picture back and front ; the swift atmos- 
pheric changes so native to our climate would assuredly corrode 
the surface. Hence he felt himself engaged for the pastime of a 
mere holiday crowd. But no artist’s powers can exert their 
meridian strength except with all Time as a show-room and the 
praise of posterity as an inheritance. 

Had not some other means of imparting elaborate finish and 
durability to mural paintings been discovered, our painters 
would have been obliged to abandun the arena altogether. 
As it happened, this discovery came to light at a period when 
Dyce was putting his brush to his first fresco in the Lords’. 
Fiichs, however, who invented stereochromy*, was not listened to 
at Munich, his native place, and therefore it cannot he wondered 
at that his new light attracted no attention in this country. The 
Glyptothec, at Munich, was painted over by Cornelius and Winkle- 
man, after the ancient method, and many of the paintings already 
evince signs of premature decay. Fiichs raised his warning voice 
and exhibited his remedies, but could get no painter to listen to 
him in his own country. In Berlin, however, he was more success- 
ful. The great painter, Kaubach, employed in decorating the 
royal palace, subjected his theories to many crucial experiments, and 
found in them not only what was wanted to enable mural paintings 
to defy the abrasions of time, as well as of atmospheric influences 
and the burning corrosion of lime mortar, but also to enable the 
artist to take those pains over the elaboration of his picture which he 
might have employed over a fine portrait in enamel. He could 
leave off or resume his work as he pleased, or give it any amount 
of finish which he might deem desirable. There were no more 
* So called from orepeds, solid or firm, and xp@ua, colour. 
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joinings, showing even to the uninitiated where the artist had 
ended one day’s work and where he had begun the next. The 
shadows no longer disappeared, denuding the picture of that light 
and shade which constitutes its principal charm, and without 
which the slightest approach to reality is impossible. The pictures 
so completed, with all the finish and delicate manipulation of oil 
painting, were exposed to the action of night dews and hoar frosts, 
of snow, and rain, and mist; they were transferred from a tem- 
perature of polar cold to that of torrid heat: but the effect upon 
the hard-crusted surface was nothing. The colours remained as 
perfect in their harmony and as brilliant in their effect; the 
delicate texture of light and shade as felicitously interwoven as 
when they emerged in all their freshness from the painter’s last 
brush. The dampness which was wont to assail the old fresco and 
the corrosive nature of the lime, so destructive to the deepening 
shades and brilliant hues of the picture,* were effectually excluded 
by syringing every inch of the painted wall with a solution of flint. 
The most tender and subtle lineaments imparted by the painter’s 
skil] assumed under this solution a durability which can only be 
likened to the hardness of the veins in a calcified rock. Man, by 
this simple process, gained another triumph over the elements, 
so much the more to be valued as it ensheathed the finest products 
of his genius in a material equal in durability to the most lasting 
element in the foundations of the solid earth itself. 

After all, this discovery is only another realization of the valuable 
lessons imparted by Lord Bacon some two centuries and a half ago. 
Fiichs ransacked the fields of nature for some durable substance 
capable of fixing colours in ‘solution. He came in connection with 
plants which, while preserving some species of vegetable structure, 
are assimilated by their imperviousness to change to the objects of 
the mineral world. Such are the seeds and prickly thorns of the 
East, and the bamboo canes of the South. Such are, to a great 
extent, our everlastings. All plants of this species, which last for 
hundreds of years without undergoing any transformation, are 
found to be crusted with a coat of flint. The same element enters 
largely into the composition of the straw of the East of which the 
bricks of Babylon were made. Tradition tells us that Nero was 
thrown into the sea in a coffin lined with the same material. 
But though known to the embalmers of the ancient world, it 
appears to have escaped the painters, and chemistry was not at 
hand to effect, by means of a solution, what their potters were 
unconsciously in the habit of doing by another agency. 


* Mr. Herbert applies a coat of oxyde of zinc to the intonaco, or plaster, before 
he begins to paint, to shut out still further all assailing influences from the rear 
of the picture, and project the colours from a brighter surface. 
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The fixation of the pigments by water-glass on a plaster wall, is 
due much to the same circumstances as that by which the fixity of 
colours in pottery is effected. What the potter’s clay is to the 
ceramic painter, the plaster wall is to the stereo-chromic painter. 
In both processes the substance called silica is the chief agent. 
But in the ceramic art, the silica becomes fused by heat, and while 
in that state incorporates the pigments with the surface of the 
vessel. In the stereo-chromic, the fusion is effected by boiling the 
silica with an alkali, and then, by injecting the solution into the 
wall, fastening the colours to it. Soluble alkaline silica is but ordi- 
nary glass in a fluid form, and the very plaster covering on which the 
painting is to be set is a similar compound only in a different state. 
Quartz sand, which forms the base of the plaster, is silica, the 
alkali—soda, potash, or lime—in chemical union with quartz, repre- 
sents glass. Therefore, the plaster formed of quartz sand and 
lime being of the same substance as glass, it would appear that 
between them there subsists a natural appetency. The one is 
desired by the other. The plaster thirsts and drinks into all its 
multitudinous pores its vitreous beverage. In the embrace, the 
triumph of man’s artistic skill is held as it were in the gripe of 
transparent flint for ever. 

Now, this new art of stereo-chromy involves much additional 
labour, and contracts formed upon the old fresco work, it is plain, 
cannot be carried out in the new process without doing great injus- 
tice to the artist. Here is not only a process much more elaborate 
than painting upon the old intonaco, but more expensive colours 
are employed; and the care and labour of the artist are quin- 
tripled in proportion. But, in Mr. Herbert’s case, there would be 
a multiplied injustice in abiding by the original contract. He 
spent upwards of a year in executing his picture in bon fresco ; 
and, after having satisfied himself of the infallibility of Fiich’s 
method, not only in preserving the colours, but in enabling the 
artist to give the most elaborate finish to his picture, he chiseled 
away the result of his labour, and re-coated the wall for the new 
process. Hence, as the labour of the artist extends over nearly 
seven years, if he be kept to his original contract of £2,000, he 
would be remunerated at the rate of £300 per annum. Now this 
remuneration to an artist who has clearly placed himself at the head 
of his profession, would be not less insulting to him than discre- 
ditable to the nation. It would be reducing genius to the level of 
a piece of red tapeism, and degrading one of the first of living 
painters by a stipend which we are almost ashamed to offer to a 
third-rate post-office clerk. 

Even if Mr. Herbert gets £5,000, the sum named by Mr. Bright, 
he will only receive a moiety of what is owing to him from the 
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nation. This sum will not represent anything like the value of 
the picture apart from the additional labour which the revolation 
in mural painting imposed upon the artist. For this he will never 
be compensated, except by the praise of the discerning few who 
applaud heroism in art as Joudly as upon the battle-field. But, 
for the painting itself, he is entitled, if not to its value, at least to 
something which will justify him in devoting the most critical 
period of his life to the execution of the subjects which Govern- 
ment has placed in his hands. Those who neglect the interests of 
their family to serve those of the nation have honour or ambi- 
tion in view. But Mr. Herbert cannot neglect the interests of his 
family and degrade himself at the same time. It would be clearly 
as much in conflict with his material interests as with his personal 
dignity, if Government want this work to be proceeded with at a 
cheaper rate, to concern himself with covering the walls with 
evanescent pictures, while merchant princes are offering him com- 
missions which will enable him, for pictures in connection with the 
highest walk of art, to receive his thousands of pounds, where in 
the other case he could hardly realize his thousands of shillings. 
It is said that the majority of the Cabinet are favourable to the 
doctrines of the Manchester school. But retrenchment, however 
desirable in other branches of expenditure, cannot be practised in 
national art, without striking at the existence of the thing itself. 
The munificence of the Manchester merchants themselves, would 
place it out of the power of the Government to retain in their 
employ the greatest painters of the country, if they persisted in 
measuring out the value of their pictures like so much printed 
cambric, at forty shillings the square yard.* 

Even for the sketchy style of fresco, artists have been paid by 
poor governments sums of money ten times the amount at present 
doled out by the Treasury lords of the imperial exchequer to the 
artists at Westminster. Michael Angelo got for his twenty months’ 
work on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, £3,000, and for his 
Last Judgment, £4,500. For his four Marys in the Vatican 
Raphael received 32,000 ducats—£1,600; Correggio got 1,600 
ducats for covering the cupola of the Cathedral of Parma with the 
Assumption. Now, the value of money in Italy is quadruple the 
value in England. But the value of money in the sixteenth cen- 
tury is far more than sextuple what it has become in the nineteenth. 
From these two causes combined, it certainly would not be too 
much to say that every £100 which these Italian artists received 
then represented as much productive capital as £1,000 now. Shall 


* Louis Philippe, who went in for retrenchment as much as any prince in 


Europe, could afford to give Horace Vernet £3,000 for his Algerine picture, which 
only employed the artist ten months. ; 
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then imperial England, with the wealth of the Indies at her feet, 
haggle with her shillings over the patronage of high art, where the 
paltry dukedoms of Italy lavished their pounds, and deemed their 
manificence parsimony ? Have we less interest in the social re- 
finement of the people, less character at stake with posterity, than 
the fifth-rate state of a semi-barbarous age ? 

When we contrast the munificence of former times, when Eng- 
land had an impoverished exchequer, with the meanness of the 
present, when England has an overflowing exchequer, the result is 
not much in favour of our boasted pre-eminence in civilization. 
Where the Court artists of the present day get their thousands, 
those of the later Stuarts and the first Georges got their tens of 
thousands. Kneller was able to lose some £40,000 in the great 
South Sea bubble, and yet leave his family the honours of baronet- 
age and an estate of £2,000 per annum. Lely bequeathed to his 
family personalty amounting to £30,000, and an estate equal to 
the annual rent of one-third of that sum. Even Henry VIII. could 
keep Holbein in his palace in a style befitting a prince, and assign 
him a pension which enabled him to set the seductive offers of the 
Flemish grandees at defiance. Wandyke could get from the im- 
poverished Charles, besides large sums for each of his works, the 
honour of knighthood with £200 per annum, and the daughter of a 
Scotch peer to wife William III. assigned the indifferent Laguerre 
apartments in Hampton Court, with a munificent table, while 
allowing him to place whatever price he liked upon the works 
executed for the Crown, or to execute any commissions he chose 
for the nobility. The money which Verrio got from Charles II. 
induced that monarch to tell the artist he gave him more than what 
he (the King) himself spent upon his family. He received £1,000 
for painting the ceiling of Wolsey’s vault, £5,500 for his sprawling 
frescoes at Windsor, and £3,000 for the one at Hampton Court. 
Yet he was lodged at Carleton House, where he kept open table at 
the expense of the Crown. William continued him in his employ- 
ments, and Queen Anne pensioned him. Now, these were all 
foreign artists, having no interest in the subjects selected for their 
pencil, but who, like Swiss mercenaries, were as perfectly ready to 
chronicle our ruin as to trumpet our glories—to paint Buckingham 
at Rochelle as Russell at La Hogue. They recorded the achieve- 
ments of a foreign dynasty over their former patrons, whom that 
dynasty had cast out ; and were perfectly as willing to paint the 
Stuarts on the block, or undergoing expatriation, as Oliver 
receiving the homage of their subjects at Whitehall, or William 
gliding in their pleasure-barge at Hampton Court. We hope it 
will not have to be said that England in the days of her im- 
poverishment could afford to be munificent to such hirelings as 
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these, and that she reserved her meanness for the days of her 
prosperity, when British artists proved themselves worthy of the 
laurel. Not only the head, but the heart of these gentlemen is 
doubly interested in their work. They feel not only that the 
honour of the national art is committed to them, but in the scenes 
which they represent they are partakers of the common glory. 

We do not desire pensions for our artists, or palatial lodgings or 
baronetages, or large sums squandered upon them for committing 
their tasks to inferior hands. But what we think they are entitled 
to demand is as much compensation for their labours as they 
would receive if they brought their talent into the common market 
of the world. Now this, either in the case of Herbert or Maclise, 
could not be less than between two and three thousand a year. 
Their remuneration, when employed upon private commissions, 
never went lower than that sum. In some lucky years this 
amount was quadrupled. But the Government think that they 
can employ a band of the first artists in the country upon a scale 
of remuneration barely adequate for a single one. To hear the 
naive announcement made by the Commissioners representing not 
only the taste, but the wealth of the aristocracy, that they con- 
sidered if the Treasury set aside £2,500 per annum,* the provision 
-would be ample, not only to meet the expense of an army of 
sculptors, but to engage the chief talents of the Academy. Did 
the Lansdownes, the Alberts, and the Stanhopes take our Gibsons 
to be stonemasons, and our Maclises to be slapdashers? The 
Government act differently in appointing a chief clerk of a new 
registration court ; for they assign him a provision of £2,000 per 
annum. The bluff Harry thus rebuked a courtier for insulting 
Holbein : ‘Out of seven peasants I could make as many lords; 
‘but it is out of my power to make one Holbein.’ In a similar 
spirit we would address the Government. They will find heaps of 
men in the purlieus of Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s Inn, who will 
make much better clerks of registration courts than the one whom 
they have secured; but there are only two men in the present 
century who could paint the Descent of Moses with the Law 
and the Meeting of the Allied Generals after the bloody carnage 
of Waterloo. The clerks could dispute precedenee with nobody ; 
but Maclise and Herbert could dispute precedence with half the 
Roman school. 

The Commissioners, before resigning their trust to Mr. Cowper, 
saw reason to augment their miserable provision for decorating 
the first building of the country to £4,000 per annum. But the 
amount, probably enough to spend upon the embellishment of 
their country houses, is totally inadequate to meet the require- 
* Vide Second Report. 
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ments of a great nation. When compared with the amount ex- 
pended upon our military and naval armaments it seems absurd] 

ludicrous. We who expend upon the defensive branches of the 
service something like twenty-eight millions per annum, have only a 
few pounds to bestow upon the encouragement of the arts which 
alone impart dignity and lustre to existence. Why, the third-rate 
Powers of Saxony and Bavaria expend five times as much money. 
In times now deemed barbarous, taxes were levied for the exclusive 
purpose of beautifying cities, of recording heroic deeds in colour 
and marble, of erecting monuments to the virtues of the ilius- 
trious dead, and temples which might impart the sanctity of faith 
to the splendour of departed genius. Imports for the support and 
improvements of the engines of war were of small account in 
comparison with the sums disbursed upon sculptors and painters 
for maintaining the ascendency of the arts in the front of a 
maimed civilization. It remained for an age which prides itself 
upon its social progress and the permanent ascendency of its 
refinement to exactly reverse the process. We reserve the full 
weight of an endrmous taxation for the pure purpose of cutting 
foreign throats with greater expedition, and only expend a mere 
handful of shillings upon the arts which are alone capable of 
reproducing the heroic actions of the past and imparting an 
imperishable lustre to our greatness. 

A great task is committed to the Government, but to prove 
themselves worthy of it they must elevate themselves to the 
grandeur of the trust confided to them, and stimulate rather than 
restrain the liberality of Parliament, in placing within their reach 
ample means for remunerating the talent employed upon its walls. 
The Government have to vindicate the national character in a part 
in which it has been most wanting. The arts have made hitherto 
but slight progress amongst us. Our eloquence and the glory of 
our arms have been carried to the highest pitch. With them it 
remains to raise the twin arts of painting and sculpture from the 
ground, and to foster new schools founded upon more correct 
principles than any which have gone before, and which, if brought 
to maturity, are destined to make our esthetic genius as prominent 
as our literary and naval pre-eminence. They have not only a 
natural art to cherish; but to possess the rising youth of England 
with the most splendid deeds of their progenitors, that not only 
great titles and estates, but the military and political greatness of 
the country may be hereditary. Luxury and commercial opulence 
are constantly tending to debauch the national mind. But the 
cultivation of the arts detach the senses from enervating gratifica- 
tions and unite them with the intellect. When they are employed in 
recording the national achievements, they supply an admirable cor- 
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rective to effeminacy and shame a weak age into feats of heroism 
and independence. It ought to be the endeavour of the nation, by 
employing the superfluity of its wealth upon these noble objects, to 
turn national riches from being an instrument of effeminacy into 
one of intellectual progression. 

We have no longer to ask ourselves the question why the nation 
which produced Shakspeare should owe its glory in another walk 
of genius to Holbein and Vandyke; for British painters are rising 
up who can hold their own in historic art with the noblest of the 
group whom the first Charles drew around him from the Courts of 
Europe. There is no reason why, by a liberal and judicious direc- 
tior of their talents, the arts should not reach as proud a pre- 
eminence amongst us as they attained at Athens, Rome, and 
Florence. While our rising school of painters may fairly dispute 
precedence with the leading group of theirs, we have the ad- 
vantage of a far richer selection of subjects to illustrate, and more 
durable materials for transmitting our works to posterity. If we 
do not make use of these advantages our disgrace will be in direct 
proportion to the means we enjoyed of availing ourselves of them. 
For a nation is unjust to its ancestors which does not apply some 
portion of the wealth they have been instrumental in creating in 
emblazoning their noble exploits in public monuments, in mural 
tablatures, and bas-reliefs. It is also not less alien to its race than 
to its kindred ; for only by decorating its cities with works which 
call forth the highest artistic development, can it alone contribute 
its quota to the general stock of civilization. Rome is venerable 
even in its ruins, because her temples and her Forum contain illus- 
trations of the noblest pages in the history of Livy; Greece, from 
the ruins of her Parthenon, and the column-strewn banks of the 
Illyssus, still calls up before us a vision of beauty, which makes her 
empire over opinion immortal. Let it not be said that a great 
nation like England has passed away without leaving any vestige of 
its existence but the draught-pipes of its gin palaces, the gaunt 
quarries of Inigo Jones, and the sign-plates of the grocer. 
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Art. IX.—English Writers. The Writers before Chaucer, with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods of English Literature. 
By Henry Mortey. Chapman & Hall. 


THE bulky volume before us is offered as the first portion of a 
work which ‘attempts to tell, with something of the sustained 
‘interest of national biography, the story of the English mind.’ 
Truly an almost overwhelming task would it be for any writer 
to tell that story; for the stream of English literature has flowed 
along in an unbroken current for well-nigh fourteen hundred 
years ; and, as a competent judge remarks, ‘no other country 
‘can boast of the preservation of such a long and uninterrupted 
‘series as England, while even through the earliest ages, though 
‘at times the chain is slender, it is not broken.’ 

Mr. Morley commences his task with a pleasant, well-written 
sketch of English’ literature. We should, however, rather take 
for its title, and for his book, too, ‘ Literature in England,’ since 
writers who exclusively used Latin, take their place in the series, 
which he divides, arbitrarily, we think, into four periods. We 
cannot agree with him in his high estimate of the influence 
of the Italian writers on our early literature; far less can we 
agree with him as to the high place he assigns to journalism, or 
in the satisfaction with which he views the strange, almost 
morbid taste of the present day for works of fiction. As the 
historian of the literature of Queen Anne’s days—not the tinsel 
French literature alone, but the vigorous, truly English author- 
ship of Defoe and Steele—Mr. Morley has done his best, and 
this part of his subject might be extended into a very excellent 
essay. We think, however, that this ‘Introduction’ is a disad- 
vantage to the main work. It occupies more than a hundred 
pages of a volume, which without it, is disproportionately large, 
and, what is more disadvantageous, after finishing an estimate 
of the literature of the present day, we turn over the leaf, and 
find ourselves in the ‘pre-historic period,’ involved in questions 
about that most mythical personage, ‘the oldest inhabitant,’ who, 
however skilfully he might chip flints, certainly was innocent 
enough of all book-learning. 

Determined to begin at the beginning, Mr. Morley commences 
his work with the questions, ‘Were the Celts Cimmerians,’ or 
‘ Hyperboreans?’ and then passes on to discuss the ‘ Indo- 
‘ European theory, and thus it is not until almost the two 
hundredth page that we have any reference to literature in 
England. But even then the story of English literature does 
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not begin in good earnest, for a ‘late Professor O’Curry’ 
discovered, it seems, some marvellous Gaelic stories; for ‘from 
‘the beginning there were wits at work in Ireland, Scotland, 
‘and Wales, as well as in England east of the Severn, and south 
‘of the Trent,’ and these are duly examined and commented 
upon. That ‘the story of our literature begins with the Gael,’ 
we, however, altogether deny; and although that ‘there are 
‘ preserved in Ireland a great mass of ancient copies of more 
‘ ancient writings, that reproduce most curious and interesting 
‘ traces of historic tale and song in the remotest epoch of our 
‘common history,’ may be the belief of Irish antiquaries, it is 
certainly one that is shared by no others. We are, indeed, 
surprised that a writer who has always maintained so just a 
claim to accuracy, should for a moment have been deceived by 
the pretended high antiquity of these extravagantly silly 
stories.* 

This chapter on Gaelic literature, which would be better 
omitted, is followed by one on the earliest literature of Wales ; 
and here we first find ourselves upon solid ground, for to the 
conflicts of the Cymry with the Saxons we are indebted for some 
of the most interesting relics of what is truly our earliest 
literature. Still it is to the Saxon that we owe our marked 
national characteristics. Our political institutions, our very 
forms of thought, we derive from that energetic race who planted 
the banner of the White Horse on our shores, a race who, 
although, as Mr. Kemble indignantly remarks,— 


‘—4too many scholars, forgetting the amphibology that lurks in the 
word “ barbarous”’ have been led to describe them as savages, half 
reclaimed, without law, morals, or religion, need to be taught, 
that nearly all European civilization during the eighth and ninth 
centuries went out from our shores, when the degraded remnants 
of Roman cultivation survived only to bear witness in their ruins 
to the crimes of their respective nations.’ 


As with our political history, so with the history of literature in 
England, it is with the Saxon period that we must begin, and 


* What are we to say to ‘cromlechs raised over the slain’ in battle in Ireland, 
‘about three thousand eight hundred years ago;’ or a barbarian king, who 
having lost his arm in fight, had a silver one made to replace it; or the King of 
Leinster’s tribute—the very likely payment of 5,000 fat cows, 5,000 hogs, and 
5,000 fat wethers, combined with 5,000 clocks, 5,000 ounces of silver, and 5,000 
large vessels of bronze? Silver and bronze, and in such quantities, are alone 
sufficient to disprove the antiquity of the record. But what shall we say to 
clocks, even in the thirteenth century, gifts only for princes! We smile when we 
find Mr. Morley remarking on the prevalence of the ‘ exercise of fancy’ among 
these ‘ Gaelic Celts,’ and its absence from among the Saxons. Truly in such exercise 
of the fancy the fabricators of these precious remains seem to be unrivalled. 
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Mr. Morley enters upon his survey of Anglo-Saxon literature with 
the ‘Song of the Traveller,’ and that fine relic of earliest Saxon 
times, ‘Beowulf.’ There is scanty attraction in the former, save 
for the picture it gives us of the ‘gleeman’ wandering from 
land to land secure among hostile tribes, and everywhere 
receiving gifts for his pleasant song, for it is little more than 
a versified | itinerary—the simple narrative, we think, and recited 
probably in his old age—of the gleeman, who some fourteen 
hundred years ago wandered among the Gothic nations, and 
even looked upon the face of the dreaded Attila. Still, it is an 
interesting relic, if only as proving that Saxon was even then, 
not only aspoken language, but one already used by the min- 
strel; but ‘ Beowulf’ possesses claims of a far higher kind, it is 
a veritable narrative poem. Mr. Morley gives us a very good 
epitome of this ancient story, ‘the oldest heroic poem extant, not 
‘only in English, but in any Germanic tongue,’ as he truly 
remarks, for at the very latest, ‘ Beowulf’ must be assigned to 
as early a period as the eighth century. We wish, however, 
that Mr. Morley had given us an.extract or two fram the narra- 
tive in the fine simple prose translation of Keroble, as well as 
an epitome. How grandly the.tale opens with the sea-burial 
of the brave old Viking Scyld,‘ vexne by his dear comrades out 
‘to the shore.’ 


‘ There, upon the beach, stood the ring-prowed ship, the vehicle 
of the noble, shining like ice, and ready tu set out. Then they laid 
down the dear prince, the distributor of rings, in the bosom of the 
ship, the mighty one beside the mast ; there was much of treasure, 
of ornaments brought from afar. Never heard I of a comelier ship 
having been adorned with battle weapons and war weeds, with 
bills and mailed coats. Upon his bosom lay a multitude of trea- 
sures which were to depart afar with him into the possession of the 
flood. Moreover, they set up for him a golden ensign, high over- 
head ; they let the deep sea bear him; they gave him to the ocean. 
Sad was their spirit, mournful their mood. Men knew not in sooth 
to say—men wise of counsel as any men under the heavens, who 
received that freight.’ 


And so the old war-king is royally sent forth on his trackless 
voyage,—whither, none can tell, even as his spirit had departed 
none could say whither. The tale, how his descendant Hrothgar, 
built ‘the greatest mead house ever known,’ and how he there 
held high feasting, until ‘Grendel, he that held the moors, 
‘the fen, and the fastness,’ came in the darkness, and slew 
all his chiefest men; and how Beowulf with his bold company 
caine over the sea on purpose to destroy this weird monster, half 
man, half demon, has much in it that is exciting even to the 
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reader of the present day. And the deadly combat that ensues, 
with the huge misshapen Grendel, and the revenge of the giant 
mother, the march of Beowulf and his band along the ‘ fearful 
‘ fen-path,’ and Beowulf’s adventurous descent into the very 
dwelling of her who, ‘grim and greedy,’ dwelt beneath the flood, 
and his triumphant return, altogether form a story which for 
sustained interest, no less than for spirited narration, has certainly 
no equal among poems of a far later date. Mr. Morley gives us 
the various theories of its origin, whether mythic or historical, 
whether belonging to the Angles, as Mr. Kemble is inclined to 
consider, or to the Swedes, and brought to this country during 
the sway of the Danes, as Mr. Thorpe supposes, or, as a late 
inquirer asserts, a narrative of English prowess, and achieved on 
English ground. ‘To this latter theory we cannot agree, but 
the question in what land the scene is laid, does not at all affect 
the question of authorship. ‘Beowulf’ may have been, and 
probably was, written—rather, perhaps, orally related—by a 
dweller in England, who thus sought to celebrate the prowess 
of his fathers ere they crossed the sea. We think Mr. Morley is 
rather toc severé hen he remarks that the brave deeds done 
in this finé old epic, ‘are done from no high spiritual motive, 
‘but for gold-ard gifts.» Really <gold and gifts’ have been the 
main incentives*to valour im all ages, and Beowulf and his 
followers do not seem to usa whit more mercenary than Homer's 
heroes. It is only in the romances of chivalry that the knight 
sets forth to redress wrongs, and to aid the oppressed, utterly 
regardless of recompense. 

A fragment of poetry which in its spirited style closely 
resembles ‘ Beowulf,’ is the ‘Fight at Finnesburg,’ and we may 
well regret that it is only a fragment. Some other short speci- 
mens of early Anglo-Saxon verse still remain; they are marked 
by much spirit and earnestness, often reminding us of the fine 
Icelandic Sagas. We can scarcely award the same praise to 
Christianized Anglo-Saxon poetry. The inferiority, however, 
may, we think, arise from the efforts of the convent writer to 
imitate the affected style and artificial phraseology of the Latin 
poets of the Lower Empire. From these defects we must, how- 
ever, exonerate one of the most gifted writers of this later period, 
Caedmon, the herdsman of Whitby, who, unacquainted with 
letters, unable even to sing a song when the harp was passed 
round at feasts, yet at length found a theme, and fitting words, 
and sang ‘The Origin of Creatures,’ 

A pleasant story is that of Caedmon, told with such simple 
faith by Bede ; how, quitting the festive company one night for 
his watch in the stables, he thought some one stood by him, and 
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said, ‘Sing me something.’ ‘I cannot, was the reply. But the 
command was repeated, and the subject given—a subject suffi- 
ciently lofty for the unlettered herdsman, for it was the creation 
of all things! The dawn awakened the hind from his slumber, 
but his song had not vanished with the night, and, marvelling at 
his newly-found gift, Caedmon proceeded to the steward of the 
Lady Abbess Hilda, and related his wondrous dream. The 
steward led him to the Lady Hilda, who, surrounded, as was her 
wont, by learned men and scholars, bade him repeat his verses. 
He began, they listened with attention and delight, and they then 
gave him a passage of Scripture to turn into verse. Nor did his 
waking power prove inferior to that so strangely exerted in his 
sleep ; the fountain of song, so long sealed up, now gushed forth, 
and, gladly welcoming the new-found poet, the Lady Hilda 
transferred him from the cattle-shed to the convent school, where 
for many years, as Bede tells us, ‘he turned into sweetest verse 
‘the Scriptural lessons he received, and by rendering them back 
‘to his teachers, made them in turn to become his hearers.’ 
Caedmon has been called ‘the Saxon Milton,’ and, from the 
grandeur and fine imagination displayed in some of his passages, 
the phrase is scarcely misplaced; but his chief peculiarity, 
according to a most competent critic, Mr. Edwin Guest, is the 
singular force and beauty of his versification, ‘his rhythm 
‘changing with the thought—now marching slowly with a 
‘stately theme, and now running off with all the joyousness 
‘ of triumph, when his subject teems with gladness and exulta- 
‘tion. In these respects he has no superior in the whole range 
‘ of our literature, and perhaps but one equal.’ 

Many fragments of Saxon poetry, lately discovered, also bear 
witness to the general poetic feeling of the Saxon mind. Of 
prose composition, we have fewer remains, but one will always 
command our veneration, the fine ‘Saxon Chronicle.” The 
writings of our illustrious Alfred, too, must not be passed over, 
for from his hands the people received translations of Orosius, 
and Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History ;’ while for his clergy, and for 
his own use, he translated Boethius’s ‘Consolations of Philosophy,’ 
and Pope Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral.’ A most interesting document is 
the Preface to this ‘ Pastoral,’ addressed by Alfred to his ‘ friendly 
‘Bishop Wulsige.” We wish Mr. Morley had inserted it. How 
earnestly the good King laments the low state of learning through- 
out England, and how anxiously he desires,— 

‘—that of books which it seems most needful for all men to under- 
stand, we should translate them into that language that we all can 
understand, and cause, as we very easily may with God’s help, if we 
have the leisure, that all the youth that is now in the English nation 
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of free men, such as have wealth to maintain themselves, may be 
put to learning, while they can employ themselves in nothing else, 
till at first they can read well English writing.’ 


How many generations passed away ere this benevolent wish 
was fulfilled. 

We regret that Mr. Morley has devoted so much space to the 
Anglo-Saxon Latin scholars. Some of these, indeed, could not 
possibly be cursorily passed over,—Aldhelm, Bede, Alcuin, 
occupy most important stations in the history of the literature of 
the eighth and ninth centuries ; but others, who have merely 
left us a few pages of hexameters, or some dozen epistles, might 
have received sufficient notice by the bare mention of their 
names. That is a pleasant story that is told of Aldhelm, how 
having failed to secure the attention of his peasant hearers, as he 
preached in the church, he dressed himself as a minstrel, and 
taking his station at the bridge they were accustomed to 
pass, induced them to stay, and listen to his singing, ‘ and then’ 
says Malmsbury, ‘he blended words of Scripture with his song, 
‘that he brought health to their minds, when he could have done 
‘nothing if he had sought to manage them severely, and by ex- 
‘communication.’ Would that some of these practical addresses 
had come down to us. Aldhelm’s chief poetical work, his ‘De 
‘ Laudibus Virginitatis, written for the nuns of Barking Abbey, 
is worthy more attention than it has received, inasmuch as the 
passing allusions to the habits and manners of the times, hint at 
a far higher degree of culture than we might have expected to 
find in the eighth century, and even suggest the thought that 
perhaps London might yet retain a portion of her Romanized 
population among whom still lingered the remains of a bygone 
civilization. 

To the ‘ venerable Bede,’ perhaps, a greater debt of gratitude 
is due than to any other Anglo-Saxon writer, for to him we are 
indebted for nearly all the knowledge we possess of early Saxon 
history. A most voluminous writer was the worthy monk of 
Jarrow. 


‘ His writings form a nearly complete encyclopedia of the know- 
ledge of his day. Whatever he could learn from books his mind 
digested and reproduced in clear, simple Latin, with all the related 
facts and thoughts neatly arranged and harmonized. He wrote to 
teach ; and with a healthy Anglo-Saxon mind, went always by the 
plain way to his purpose. We have treatises from him of grammar, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy; a large body of Scripture com- 
mentaries ; histories of saints, in prose and hervic verse ;’ 


besides that most valuable of all his works, his great history. 
But among Anglo-Saxon scholars, the highest place was assigned 
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to Alcuin, the nursling of the monastery at York, and ere long 
its illustrious head, but who was summoned from thence by the 
great ruler of the West, Charlemagne, to become an inmate at 
his court, and his friend and teacher. Naturally enough did 
the Saxon scholar point to so signal an example of literary re- 
compense ; and the fame of the gentle student in his cell at 
Jarrow, grew dim beside that of the friend and adviser of Char- 
lemagne. But, as has been truly remarked,— 

‘ The writings of Alcuin hold a less important place in the literary 
history of England than might have been supposed; for he loses his 
nationality amid the civilization and urbanity which surrounded the 
court of the first Frankish emperor, and becoming engaged in 
politics with which England had little concern, and in theological 
disputes to which his native land was still more a stranger, he 
possessed little of English beside his education.’ 

And thus, while we still point to Alcuin as an illustrious proof 
of the high estimation in which Saxon scholarship was held, few 
turn over his pages; while Bede still supplies to us our earlier 
history, and the tale of his pleasant student life, and his calm 
and Christian death—almost a translation—has become so in- 
corporated with our annals that wherever the narrative of our 
progress is told, the name of ‘the venerable Bede’ finds a place. 

After the disastrous incursions of the Danes, Saxon learning 
only partially revived. The censures which have been cast on 
the Saxon convents on this account are, we think, most unjust. 
It seems to have been wholly forgotten that libraries could not 
be easily—only indeed with great difficulty, and then often but 
partially—replaced ; that not only were immense sums required 
for copies, but that they had to be fetched from afar, and fetched, 
too, not by the ordinary trader, who might safely enough bring 
the silk for the altar-cloth, or the gold thread to adorn it, but 
by the scholar, who alone could turn over the precious parch- 
ments with critical care, and who knew somewhat of their value. 
How few convents had money at command sufficient for this ; 
for how few of the more wealthy convents, too, had been left 
undestroyed by the Danes. 

Meanwhile great changes were at hand. Although the 
Norman Conquest is mostly considered as commenced and com- 
pleted by William, we think the first step toward it, in a leaning 
toward Normandy, on the part of the court and the higher 
orders, may be perceived even from the beginning of the eleventh 
century, from the time that Ethelred married Emma, the daughter 
of Duke Richard. Emma’s son, the Confessor, was brought up 
in Normandy, and setting aside the apocryphal testimony of 
Ingulph, we shall find the more trustworthy author of the 
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‘Life of Edward the Confessor, expressly pointing to Edward’s 
partiality for Norman manners and Norman counsellors—even 
making the abbot of Jumieges bishop of London, and sub- 
sequently archbishop of Canterbury; and patronizing and 
encouraging what was even then termed the Norman party, in 
opposition to the Saxon party, which claimed Earl Godwin as 
its head. Still, the mass of the people held to their ancient 
laws and customs, nor would Norman William have achieved so 
easy a conquest had Harold survived the battle of Hastings, or 
had there been a Saxon leader of equal standing and of equal 
prowess to have succeeded him. But the land had been torn by 
intestine divisions, and weakened by the repeated invasions of 
the Danes ; and it lay bound at the feet of William almost ere 
the news of the defeat at Hastings and the death of Harold had 
travelled, in those days of slow internal communication, to the 
farthest borders of the kingdom. But it should be remembered, 
that William always disclaimed the title of Conqueror, and 
constantly based his right to the crown upon the bequest of his 
cousin. Thus, he proceeded as quickly as possible to London, to 
be crowned in Saxon form, and at Westminster. Thus, he never 
styled himself ‘King of England, which as feudal sovereign he 
had right to do, but Rex Anglorum ; and we still read, appended 
to many a charter granted in the Saxon tongue, and engrossed in 
the Saxon character, ‘William, King of the Angles.’ Ere passing 
on we may remark that, what has been so frequently viewed as 
a cruel wrong, the substitution of Norman-French in the schools 
for the native Saxon, was really not an act of capricious tyranny 
on the part of the Norman teachers but almost a necessity. The 
convent schools of Normandy were well supplied with elementary 7 
books, and these were, of course, in Norman-French and Latin. 
Now the teachers, if compelled to instruct their pupils through 
the medium of Saxon, must not only have learnt a new language, 
but have provided new books,—for we must bear in mind also, 
that the Saxon letter is different. Which therefore was the 
fairest ?—that the child should acquire his master’s tongue as 
the easy price of initiation into all the knowledge of the times, 
or the grown-up, perhaps aged man, be compelled to acquire 
a new and difficult language, and even learn to write a new 
character? Such is not owr plan even in the present day, for 
it is through the medium of English that we train the young 
natives of India in classical and scientific knowledge. 

But although Saxon was no longer to be the speech at the 
court and in the schools, it still continued to be the language of 
the people, and far more extensively used than most writers 
imagine. Meanwhile, the ‘ birth-tongue’ was gradually under- 
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going those changes which have fitted it for what it will ere long 
be, an almost universal language ; and one of its most important 
changes—the less involved structure of the sentence—it certainly 
owes to the Norman-French.* We regret that Mr. Morley has 
done but scant justice to our Norman-French writers ; while he 
gives a very complete account of the chief Latin authors, he 
almost wholly passes over those who, although English by birth, 
used the Norman tongue—that pleasant band of early singers 
who claim to be the ‘ poet-fathers of England’ the Anglo-Norman 
trouveres. Now, during the twelfth century, while the English 
mind, notwithstanding the disastrous wars of Stephen, was so 
extensively educating itself, it was from this source that nearly 
all our popular literature was supplied; and English in most 
instances as were the authors, it is to them that we owe our 
earliest metrical romances, even when the scene is laid in England. 
The marked literary taste of Beauclerc, and of both his Queens, 
and the liberal patronage they bestowed, encouraged crowds of 
scholars, who, writing not for the studious recluse, or for the 
convent library, but for the gay throng who met at the ‘cour 
‘ pleniere,’ or for the ‘ noble dame,’ who, like ‘Custance la gentil,’ 
had asked for some new lay, sought their subjects from among 
those stores of ancient legend and tradition which had long 
floated half forgotten down the stream of time. Thus Gaimar, 
one of the earliest of the trouvéres, preserved for us the tale 
of ‘ Havelok,’ that undoubted remain of Anglo-Danish time, 
which not until a century after was amplified into the English 
version which Mr. Morley has epitomized. Thus ‘ Hornchild,’ 
another undoubted fragment of Saxon history, was first told in 
Norman-French, and subsequently translated into its rude English 
version. Thus, ‘Tristram,’ and ‘Guy of Warwick,’ first received 
their poetical dress at the hands of the trouvére. A pleasant 
variety, too, did they provide, for they first told the tale of Troy 
to our fathers, and many a wild Eastern fable, and many a holy 
legend almost as wild as those, but often of great beauty. There 
are few narratives more varied and more spirited than that of the 
‘Voyage of St. Brandan,’ told by the trouvére for the express 
delight of the beautiful Adelais, Beauclerc’s second wife. This is 


* From its earliest appearance, Norman-French presents in the structure of its 
sentences a singular approximation to modern English. Not only is this the case 
in the less frequent Norman-French prose, but page after page of the favourite 
octo-syllabie measure might be rendered word tor word into remarkably concise 
English prose. Some time since, when reviewing the spirited ‘Roman du Rou,’ 
of Wace, we were anxious to make an extract, and therefore merely translated it 
as quickly as possible word for word. The next day we found that this hurried 
literal translation of more than a page of poetry formed such terse and spirited 
prose, that we sent it to press without a single correction. 
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unquestionably the composition of an Englishman, for in the 
opening lines he expressly aliudes to the peace and prosperity his 
native land enjoys through the wise counsels of Beauclere and 
the gentle influence of the Queen. We should have liked some 
reference to this very superior work, as well as to two or three 
others, written by Englishmen, and true to English feeling, 
although not in the English tongue. 

Mr. Morley’s account of the Latin writers of this period is, as 
we have said, very full. Although we cannot recognise any 
specific influence exercised by them on our popular literature, with 
one important exception, we willingly allow their claim to our 
especial notice. Odericus Vitalis and William of Malmsbury, 
among our chroniclers, and John of Salisbury and Gerald de 
Barry (the most amusing perhaps of any writer of this period), 
and some five or six others, among whom Walter Map and Henry 
of Huntingdon may be placed, certainly merit the extended 
notice Mr. Morley has given of them; but a score of writers 
of minor claims might really have been passed over, and thus 
more space left for what is, after all, the most important portion 
of the subject, the transition of the Saxon language into English 
and the rise of a vernacular literature. Meanwhile, among the 
crowd of Latin chroniclers, one appeared who, although bitterly 
abused by some of his contemporaries, and denounced by others 
as a mere writer of silly fables—even termed contemptuously by 
some modern writers ‘lying Geoffrey’—achieved a fame that has 
outshone them all, and has exercised an influence over the poetical 
literature of Europe itself second to none; whilst upon our own, 
from the earliest fragment of Arthurian romance, down to those 
exquisite ‘ Idylls of the King,’ that influence has been strong and 
abiding. 

Whether, as Geoffrey himself asserted, Archdeacon Walter 
Calenius, journeying in Brittany, met there with an ancient 
manuscript, which proved to be the ‘ History of the Britons,’ and 
gave it to Geoffrey, then engaged in the study of early British 
history, requesting him to translate it into Latin; or whether 
Geoffrey, himself a native of Wales, musing over the many tales 
and traditions that still lingered among his countrymen, combined 
them in the pleasant solitude of his cloister into a fictitious 
narrative, which, amplified and enlarged, became at length that 
far-famed history, can perhaps never be fully ascertained. Still, 
however apocryphal the wanderings of Brut, and most of the 
earlier incidents of the ‘ History of the Britons’ may be, the later 

rtions have received unquestionable confirmation from ancient 

reton tradition ; while the researches of modern Cymric scholars 
have gone far to prove that a current of truth, slender often it 
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may be, certainly underlies the main stream of narrative, which, 
likely enough, was greatly enlarged and modified by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth himself. 

The sudden popularity of this work is in itself a very surprising 
fact. England, so lately reduced to bondage by the Normans, 
had no especial claim on the notice of Western Europe, but yet, 
a professed chronicle of her kings awakened an almost European 
attention, And the portion to which the scholar mind, and the 
popular mind of England alike most fondly turned, was no story 
of some hero celebrated in the ancient world, but one utterly 
unknown to Greek or Roman fame,—the obscure king of an 
obscure people in the south-west, the brave, but defeated leader 
of a handful of men, who, after fighting in vain for their father- 
land, passed over to Brittany, there to cherish, with longing me- 
mories of the land they had quitted, wild dreams of a triumph- 
ant return at the summons of their long-lost king. That the 
Bretons were well known to hold such a wild faith, is proved by 
a proverb of the times, where ‘to expect King Arthur like the 
‘Bretons,’ was used to express the utmost extravagance of belief ; 
but ere long the name that had only been used to point a pro- 
verb, became the very symbol of knightly virtue, the very watch- 
word of chivalry. It was in 1147 that Geoffrey’s work appeared, 
and within ten years such was its wide popularity, that the 
scholar who had not read the ‘ History of the Britons, dared not 
show himself in literary society. It was in vain that William of 
Newborough denounced it throughout a long preface as a col- 
lection of silly fables, or even that Gerald Barry told the astounding 
story (the greater pity because he has given us so many pleasant 
ones), how the Welsh demoniac who was calm when the Gospel 

* We well remember on our first reading this very pleasant old history, how 
much we were struck with the correct ‘keeping’ of the whole. Accustomed in 
the Norman-French romances to see a complete reproduction of the ‘castle life’ 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,—Hector setting lance in rest, and 
Alexander summoning his feudatories to a ‘ parlemen,’ and Olympias with merlin 
on wrist daintily ambling along tapestry-decked streets,—we were surprised to 
find nothing of the kind throughout the whole narrative of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Even when he enters on Christian times, and describes the coronation 
and the mighty feast of Arthur at Caerleon, the forms are those of ancient 
Welsh manners, such as we meet with in the ‘Mabinogion,’ and different enough 
from those he must have witnessed at the English court. It is worthy of notice, 
too, that although he assigns a proud and most ancient origin to London, he 
never exhibits Arthur holding his court there, but always at Caerleon, a city 
certainly still retaining many relics of Roman magnificence, but which had then 
fallen into complete decay. Now, to the homesick exiles in Brittany, Caerleon, 
the most important city of the West, would likely enough come to be viewed as 
King Arthur’s own city. King of the Silures, all his battles against the Saxons 
were fought in its vicinity, and it is not unlikely he might have dwelt there. 
The high estimation in which he was held by the Bretons as compared with 
Welsh tradition is natural enough. Arthur was only one of the many kings of 
South Britain, but to the exiles of Brittany he was their own lost king. 
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of St. John was laid upon his breast, was tormented by crowds of 
evil spirits when ‘lying Geoffrey’s’ history was substituted! All 
classes pressed eagerly to learn somewhat of the marvels con- 
tained in this widely read volume, and while the scholarship of 
England and France, even of Germany, were busy in multiplying 
copies, or making abridgments, those to whom it was a sealed 
book, sought for translations. And thus Gaimar, almost on its 
first appearance, set about translating it; and Maistre Wace made 
an amplified version of it, which in 1155 he presented to Elinor 
of Aquitaine; and ere long the Saxon priest of Ernley, Layamon, 
made it known through the medium of their birth-tongue to 
those who knew not the language of court or cloister. 

Mr. Morley has given a short epitome of this celebrated work, 
and farther on, when tracing the progress of Saxon into English, 
he gives us a very full and excellent epitome also of Layamon’s 
‘ Brut, a history evidently founded on Geoffrey’s, through the 
medium of Wace’s translation. We wish he had also given us 
an epitome of this last, as the additions made to both this and 
Layamon’s are very worthy of notice, and strongly suggest the 
probability that numerous traditions of similar events and persons 
still lingered in more remote parts of the land, traditions well- 
nigh forgotten, until Geoffrey's history once more unlocked the 
stores of old British legend. We have been much struck in this 
respect with the additions made to the history, but especially to 
the character of King Arthur. In Geoffrey we see him a power- 
ful king and a most valiant warrior, but there are no traits to 
point him out as the ‘veray parfaite gentil knighte, and very 
little incident in his life. In Wace we find him more carefully 
drawn. He bestows two thousand lines upon his favourite hero, 
and gives us a minute description of his arms,—his good sword, 
so well known afterwards as Excalibur, Wace however calls it 
Caliburne, and his spear, of which he tells us he heard many 
strange tales in Brittany. But whilst he minutely describes the 
fatal battle of Camlan, he acknowledges himself unable to 
account fully for Arthur’s disappearance. This is his version, 
which we have translated as closely as possible from the original. 


‘ And Arthur, saith the history, 
In the heart was stricken mortally, 
And thence to Avalon was borne, 
That healed his wounds might be ; nor mourn, 
There still he wons; the Britons wait 
His coming, for their lays relate 
He liveth still, and still they look. 
I, Maistre Wace, who made this book, 
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Will naught affirm, save that I hold 
That sooth which prophet Merlin told. 
He said, that Arthur’s end should be 
For aye enwrapt in mystery.’ 


No such sceptical view was Layamon’s. He first told, with 
no misgiving, the story of the enchanted barque, and the fairy 
who so tenderly bore Arthur away in tranced slumber. Here is 
his account, as modernized by Mr. Morley. We have, however, 
divided it into the double lines of the original, that the reader 
may have a better notion of the unrhymed, but still rhythmical 
verse of this venerable specimen of perhaps our earliest English 
poetry. 

*T will fare to Avalon—to the fairest of all maidens, 

To Arganté the queen—an elf most fair. 

And she shall make—my wounds all sound, 

Make me all whole—with healing draughts ; 

And afterwards will I come—unto my kingdom. 

Even with the words—there came wending 

From the sea a short boat,—floating with the waves, 
And two women therein,—wondrously formed. 

And they took Arthur anon,—and bare him quickly, 
And laid him down softly,—and forth they ’gan depart. 
Then was it done—what Merlin whilom said, 

That mickle care should come—of Arthur’s forth-faring. 
The Bretons believe yet—that he is alive, 

And dwelleth in Avalon,—with the fairest of all elves; 
And the Bretons ever yet await—when Arthur shall return.’ 


A most interesting relic is this metrical chronicle, consisting 
of more than thirty-two thousand lines, the composition, not of a 
courtly trouvére, not of a learned Churchman at the behest of 
some high church dignitary, perhaps of the king himself,—but 
of a simple parish priest, dwelling near the Welsh marches, who, 
‘with the true, fine spirit of a poet and a scholar, had his 
‘ imagination kindled by Geoffrey of Monmouth.’ Very pleasant 
in its homely simplicity is the introduction to the ‘Brut,’ how 
Layamon the priest, the son of Leovenath, dwelt at Ernley, and 
how ‘when he read book, it came to him in mind and in his 
‘ chief thought, that he would tell the noble deeds of England,’ 
beginning, however, as was the wont of all chroniclers in those 
days, with the flood. He, happily, soon comes down to a far less 
remote period, and then details, with many additions, the 
fortunes of ‘Brut’ and his descendants. For this purpose he 
tells us, that he ‘took a journey wide over this land, and 
‘procured the noble books which he took for pattern.’ These, 
he goes on to say, were, ‘the English book that St. Bede made ; 
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‘one in Latin, that St. Albin made, and the fair Austin, who 
‘brought baptism in here; and a third that a French clerk 
‘ made, who was named Wace, who well could write.’ There is 
a touching simplicity in what follows :— 

‘ Layamon laid down these books, and turned the leaves; he 
beheld them lovingly ; may the Lord be merciful to him! Pen he 
took with fingers, and wrote a book skin, and the true words set 
together, and the three books compressed into one. Now prayeth 
Layamon each good man for the Almighty’s love that reads this 
book, and learns this rune, that he these sooth fast words say 
together, for his father’s soul that brought him forth, and his 
mother’s soul, that bore him to be a man, and for his own soul, that 
it be the better. Amen.’ 


Surely no reader or hearer could refuse a boon so meekly and so 
earnestly supplicated. 

In a very excellent criticism on the work, Mr. Morley points 
out how very few words derived from the French are to be 
found in it. In the earliest of the two manuscripts, Sir Frederic 
Madden found that the English of the poet contained less than 
jifty words derived from the Normans, and some even of these 
had been used half a century before in the Saxon chronicle. A 

leasant picture we have here of the re-awakening of the Anglo- 
lemon mind ; how that ere the disastrous consequences of the 
wars of Stephen had wholly passed away, a mere parish priest in 
a remote village, ‘who loved his country, and enjoyed the 
‘traditions of its ancient times, should have undertaken so 
important and extensive a work. As Mr. Morley pleasantly 
suggests, ‘ Doubtless Father Leovenath, and the old mother 
‘that bore him, and the simple Ernley people,’ were the 
immediate circle to whom the ‘Brut’ was first told; but we 
doubt not that the good priest Layamon, if his life were at all 
lengthened out, found himself the centre of a much wider circle 
ere long, and we please ourselves in imagining that the first 
writer who gave the long story of the British kings, and the 
stirring tale of King Arthur, to the English ear, failed not to 
secure in ample measure their admiring homage. 

Sir Francis Madden places Layamon’s ‘ Brut’ at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; Mr. Guest about the close of the 
twelfth. We should incline to the earlier date, for there are 
fragments of English verse of unquestionably as early a period, 
which exhibit even less inversion of phraseology than Layamon’s. 
It is curious to observe, too, how soon the English writers began 
to adopt the light octo-syllabic measure of the Norman trouvéres, 
and while imitating their verse, unconsciously imitating also 
their easy flow of diction. 
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‘ Hevens telleth Godis blisse, 

The welkin schewes handwerke’s hys, 
Daye to daye wordes rifte’s ryghte, 

And wysdome scheweth nyghte to nyghte.’ 


This, a portion of the nineteenth psalm, is from a version that 
dates quite as early as Layamon’s ‘Brut,’ but how far more 
modern does it seem. We may well regret how scanty are our 
remains both of genuine early songs and ballads, for the scanty 
fragments which have been handed down to us, exhibit much 
force and spirit, and the songs a feeling for natural beauty, which 
proves that the true spirit of poetry, from the earliest times, 
dwelt in the hearts and minds of our forefathers. What a bright 
cluster of images, painting so vividly the glad apprvach of early 
summer, does that pleasant carol, ‘Sumer is icumen in,’ heap 
together; and how does the nameless author of that blithsome 
welcome to springtide, who pictures the ‘threstlecock ’ (thrush) 
straining his little throat, to bid farewell to ‘wyntere’s woe,’ and 
to hail the ‘springing woderow,’ and the opening blossom, and 
the glad sunshine of the lengthening day,—how do these two 
nameless minstrels of the olden time, remind us of Chaucer 
marking the fresh beauty of the greenwood, as he lies musingly 
on the ‘softe swete grass, or Wordsworth, his inmost heart 
‘dancing with the daffodils.’ Even in the old ballad, the keen 
delight of the rude versifier in the sights and sounds of beauty 
around him, often lights up the homely verse with a gleam of 
poetry, as pleasant as it is unexpected. 

Very few are our genuine old ballads, and we should greatly 
doubt if any remain at all traceable to as early a period as this, 
—the beginning of the thirteenth century. Unlike our Danish 
neighbours, too, we cannot lay claim to a series of ballads which 
almost supply to the common people the place of a history. 
Still, England can lay claim to a collection to which no other 
nation can offer a parallel,—a series of ballads celebrating the 
bold daring, and gallant deeds, and kindly feeling of no hero of 
far-off times, of no knight of romance, but of the brave and 
gentle outlaw of ‘merry Sherwood. In a passing notice of the 
Robin Hood ballads, Mr. Morley, following the opinion of most 
historical antiquaries, assigns our ballad bero to as early a 
period as the close of the twelfth century, remarking after Ritson, 
that he was of noble birth, probably Earl of Huntingdon, and 
born at Locksley, in the county of Nottingham, about the year 
1160. Now, it has often surprised us that an antiquary so 
captiously critical as Ritson should have set down ‘in sooth’ so 
many apocryphal stories in that life of Robin Hood, prefixed to 
his collection of ballads. It is true that in his preface Ritson 
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allows that the statements are not ‘in every instance, perhaps, so 
‘authentic as the subject seems to demand,’ but still, that he, 
who so bitterly abused the modern interpolations of Dr. Percy’s 
ballads, and pounced with such spiteful glee upon Thomas War- 
ton’s trifling mis-statements, should have given a regular famil 
tree of bold Robin’s parentage, beginning with ‘ Waltheof, Earl 
‘of Northumberland,’ or inserted that doggrel epitaph,* which is 
neither old English nor new, is strange indeed. 

The case really is, that if we wish to ascertain aught respect- 
ing Robin Hood, we have no better authority than his ballads. 
Belonging to a remote period, dwelling in a remote part of the 
land, connected neither with Church nor State, the only celebration 
possible to him was the song of the wandering minstrel who 
had partaken his hospitality under the greenwood tree, perhaps 
shared his largesse, and who after his death sung his praises to 
rude ‘uplandish’ men, in whose minds he still dwelt as the 
model of rural excellence, even as King Arthur in the castle hall 
was viewed as the exemplar of every knightly virtue. One or 
two recent antiquaries would fain have us believe that Robin, 
the idol of the English peasantry for full five hundred years, had 
no real existence,—was a mere myth, perhaps the personification 
of some abstract quality,—just as though our rude forefathers 
would be likely to deal in abstractions. We leave such theorists 
to settle the subject with the learned French antiquary, who 
lately found out that Arthur himself was only the Great Bear! 
but for ourselves would maintain d@ Voutrance against all 
such unbelievers, as the ‘ true and the catholic faith, the veritable 
existence of the bold archer of Sherwood and all his merry 
company. 

But who was Robin Hood, and at what period did he flourish ? 
Now, if we take the date usually assigned to him, we shall find 
that the title Earl of Huntingdon was actually borne by the 
King of Scotland, while the general state of the kingdom would 
offer no inducement to a noble to become leader of a band of 
outlaws. A hundred years before Hereward had indeed done so; 
but then Hereward and his Saxons were the defeated natives, 
unable to hold their own in the towns, and determined not to 
yield ; while in the days of the first Plantagenet the rivalry of 
races had almost gone by. Now, in looking over the most ancient 
Robin Hood ballads—and among these, that long narrative in 


* We refer to that often quoted one, which is given on the authority of 
Thoresby— 
‘Hear undernead dis laitl stean 
Lais Robert, Earl of Huntington.’ 
It would be mere waste of letter-press to insert the whole. 
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seven ‘fyttes,’ called ‘A lyttel Geste of Robyn Hode,’ is by far 
the most ancient, probably as early as the fourteenth century— 
we shall find much to indicate that the hero belonged to the 
thirteenth century. In all these ballads, the forest is pointed to 
as the most pleasant of places of sojourn; the minstrel can 
scarcely begin his song without some word of loving admiration 
for the ‘merrie grenewode ;’ while not a word of forest-law 
tyranny, or of hostility toward the forest officers, can be found. 
There is no reference either to royal tyranny, although we can 
perceive a defiant spirit, which proves that the Englishman con- 
sidered he possessed political rights, while the class against whom 
bold Robin wages the most persisting warfare are the wealthy 
clergy. Now, all these points incline us to assign the era of 
Robin Hood to the close of Henry IIL.’s reign, and probably the 
earlier part of Edward I. We therefore think it very likely that 
this great hero of the commons through so many generations 
was, in fact, one of the knightly companions of the younger Simon 
de Montfort, one who, having fought in the Barons’ wars, retired 
to Kenilworth, and there helped to sustain so gallantly that 
sixteen months’ siege, which ended in so honourable a capitula- 
tion. (Vide No. LXXVIIL) Many of these—and we must bear in 
mind that they adopted the emphatic title of ‘The Disinherited’— 
repaired, we ar@told by Matthew Paris and Rishanger, to the 
neighbouring fctbsts with their followers, and from thence suc- 
cessfully defied the King’s authority. Now, how well would this 
agree with the story of Bold Robin as told in his ballads? The 
noble outlaw seeking the greenwood because wrongfully deprived 
of his inheritance—seeking it, not as the poor hunted outlaw in 
the days of the cruel forest laws, with a saddening sense of 
wrong, but going forth boldly and haughtily, summoning his 
‘merry men’ with bugle-call, exulting that if the King were lord 
of the realm, Robin was king of the forest. How naturally would 
this be the feeling of men who had fought for freedom, and who 
felt that they were Englishmen, whose fathers had won the two 
great Charters! And, then, that bitter hostility toward the higher 
clergy, especially the episcopal order! We saw in the last Number 
how strongly that was expressed throughout the whole struggle 
of the De Montfort party, a feeling, too, which the teachings of 
the’ lately-arrived mendicant orders by no means tended to allay; 
how throughout that contest had the prelates, with Archbishop 
Boniface at their head, supported the wretched King throughout 
his long course of duplicity, and how they had seized every 
opportunity of enriching themselves at the expense of the people. 
Scarcely, we think, could the most violent Covenanter have 
breathed a fiercer spirit of hatred toward lord-bishops than we 
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meet with in some of the contemporary monkish chronicles. 
And how true to the feeling of the De Montfort party, which, as 
we have shown, was no lawless crew, reckless of nought save 
spoliation, are these injunctions :— 
‘ «Ther is no fors,”’ sayd Robyn, 
“We schal do wel ynou; 
But loke ye harme no husbandmanne 
Yatte tylleth wyth his plough: 
No more ye schal no gode yoman 
Yatte walkethe by grenewode schawe ; 
Ne no knyghte, ne no squyere, 
Yatte wolde be gode felawe. 
These bishoppes, and these archbishoppes, 
Ye schal them beat and binde.”’’ 


And the reader will well remember with what hearty good-will 
this last portion of Robin’s code of forest laws is carried out.* 

From the especial circumstances of the time, no less than from 
the whole spirit of the ballads, we think there can be little doubt 
that Robin Hood was one of ‘The Disinherited,’ who, summoning 
around him a goodly company, not only of bis own vassals, but 
those who were actuated by a similar feeling, sought the wide 

_ extent of forest north of the Trent, and there for many years, as 
the old charter (although in reference to a different subject) so 
pleasantly expresses it, ‘enjoyed all manner of freedom and joyous 
‘liberty. Not improbably his very name may have been correctly 
handed down. We would fain hope that the tradition of his sad 
death is apocryphal, but that the main incidents of his life are 
correctly recorded must, we think, be conceded. 

It may be, that some reader may smile at two or three pages 
devoted to the mere hero of some dozen rude ballads; but the 
Robin Hood cycle of ballads rank among the most valuable 
remains of our popular literature. It is the proud claim of 
England, and it is her exclusive claim too, that while in her King 
Arthur she has provided a type of all knightly virtues, so in her 

* We must not, however, overlook the hostility with which ‘ the sherriff’ is 
always regarded; and this is to us another proof of the date being toward the 
close of the thirteenth century. By the Oxford provisions, the sheriff was to be 
appointed by the freeholders, but subsequently to the battle of Evesham the 
appointment was resumed by the King. Now it was the sheriff to whom all 
writs of outlawry were addressed ; and he had to superintend ‘the hue and cry,’ 
as well as the consequent hanging. Thus he was the very representative of the 
King, and thus, of course, Parmesan in his ill-favour. From various enact- 
ments we find that, during Edward the First’s reign, there were numerous well- 
organized bands of outlaws; and the important ‘Statute of Winton,’ passed in 
1285—which directs that ‘the highways be cleared of trees and underwood for 200 
feet on each side ;’ that ‘hue and cry’ be made on commission of a robbery, in 
pe every man should be compelled to join—was expressly enacted against 
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brave and gentle outlaw she has provided a type of the popular 
hero. Curious is it to observe how the peculiar virtues of the 
chivalrous era are presented, in fainter colours, indeed, and in 
ruder guise, but still clearly enough, in the gallant outlaw of 
Sherwood. The same determination to redress all grievances, 
the same ‘love of poor men,’ to which the knight pledged himself 
at the altar’s foot, the same respect for womanhood, the same 
heartfelt though superstitious spirit of devotion, meet us alike in 
the old Robin Hood ballads and in the ‘Sir Perceval’ and the 
‘Morte d’Arthur. And who can adequately trace the wide 
influence of these, sung at the wake, at the fair, in the hostel, on 
the village-green, perhaps beside the cradle? The steadfast 
valour, the hearty love of fair play, the gentleness combined with 
the courage of the English yeoman, might not these owe their 
origin to these cherished tales, and thus, while King Arthur 
became the exemplar to the young knight, Robin Hood exert as 
beneficial an influence over our unrivalled archer band ? 

_ The literary history of the thirteenth century is very important. 
Although Latin scholarship declined rapidly from the close of the 
twelfth century, yet during nearly the whole of this a Norman 
literature and an English literature flourished side by side. 
The English literature, of course weak and imperfect, but still not 
without some faint foreshadowing of the glorious thing it should 
hereafter be, the Norman exhibiting its height and its rapid 
decline. This, too, was the era of the completion of the great 
cycle of Arthurian romance ; while Eastern legend was laid under 
contribution for the marvellous story of Alexander; and we think 
we may refer to the same source, that half-romantic, half-pious 
legend, the San Graal. It is curious, too, to see how rapidly the 
story, which, in courtly Norman-French, had been told in the castle 
hall, became the property of the commons, told rudely, though 
often with much spirit, in their birth-tongue. Mr. Morley is in 
error when he points to as late a period as Edward III.’s reign as 
the date of our earliest political songs. That on the battle of 
Lewes is the earliest, and from that time we have numerous 
specimens in Norman-French and in English, sometimes in both, 
one couplet being in the one language, and the other in the 
other. Some of those in English are remarkably spirited, as the 
reader may see by reference to the first volume of the ‘ Political 
‘Songs of England,’ printed for the Camden Society. Indeed, the 
progress of the English language seems to have been most rapid 
toward the close of this century, and the numerous romances trans- 
lated from the French originals prove that it must have been 
very widely spoken. Mr. Morley gives us a very good epitome 
of that excellent romance ‘Kyng Alysaundre,’ but he should not 
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have passed over ‘Ywaine and Gawain,’ one of the best; nor 
‘Emare,’ evidently a very free translation, of great merit, from 
Philip de Rheims’s ‘La Mannekin;’ indeed, we might add many 
others, among which we specially point to ‘Richard Cur de 
‘Lion,’ so full of keen and hearty humour, but which ‘sober 
‘antiquaries’ have altogether misunderstood. We, however, 
pass this portion of the subject over, as we called the attention 
of the reader to most of these some time since. 

The fourteenth century witnessed the final supremacy of 
English, and the rise of our prose literature. In this department, 
Mr. Morley assigns the first place to Sir John Mandeville, that 
much-abused writer, but whose accuracy in everything that came 
under his own personal inspection, has now been abundantly 
proved. Very pleasant is the story of the good knight’s far travels, 
and his simple wonder at the marvellous carbuncle, radiant as the 
sun, that lighted the chamber of the great Kublai Khan, and 
his shrewd but correct belief that men might go all round the 
world, founded on his accurate observation of the stars. But a 
far more important work was ere long to appear, Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation of the Bible. We are greatly surprised that for his account 
of that great man, and his important work, Mr. Morley should 
have ‘ been indebted’ to the very inaccurate and imperfect intro- 
duction to the ‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum’ of Mr. Shirley, when he 
might have obtained such ample information, not only as to our 
great first Reformer, but on everything relating to the religious 
character of the age, from that excellent monograph, ‘John de 
‘ Wycliffe” We wish, too, that he had given us two or three 
specimens of the translated Bible. The short extract here 
affords little idea of the flowing sweetness which we find in man 
of the narrative parts, especially the parables. 

The earlier half of this century did not produce any poet wor- 
thy the name. One writer, who versified with much ease and 
occasional spirit, but who was only a translator, Robert of Brunne, 
Mr. Morley notices, for we owe to him one of the first collections 
in the English tongue of short legendary stories. The original 
compiler however, was William of Waddington, but the English 
version is well worth reading, for the curious traits it affords of 
ancient manners. This was the age of short stories, and many 
collections appeared, both in Latin and in the languages of 
modern Europe. Chief among all these was the long popular 
‘Gesta Romanorum, that storehouse of tales for the popular 
preacher quite down to the days of the Reformation. ‘When, 
‘and by whom, this collection was made,’ says Mr. Morley,— 
‘—has not been ascertained. Thomas Wharton believed the author 
to have been Pierre Bercheur (Petrus Bercherius), of Poitou, who 
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died Prior of the Benedictine convent of St. Eloi, in 1362. Francis 
Douce contended that the compiler of the Gesta was a German. 
The incidents of one tale are said to occur in the bishopric of Ely. 
But the work varies of course by omission and addition of tales in 
the different MSS., and its name Gesta Romanorum, “Deeds of the 
Romans,’’ commonly applied to any records of the history of Rome, 
is justified by little more than the arbitrary, but not invariable, 
reference of tale after tale to the life or reign of Roman emperors, 
ancient or then modern, as Conrad, or Frederic, or Henry II. The 
book itself refers to the Gesta Romanorum, as simply the annals of 
Rome. It may be that a first collection of these tales was in accord- 
ance with its title, and gave only illustrations out of Roman history, 
each with its ready-made moral or “application,” added for the 
preacher’s use; but that by the addition of more striking marvels, 
and much livelier matter, with omissions of familiar bits of ancient 
history, the original convenient form of story and application, and the 
original name also being retained, the work itself was developed to its 
later shape. Thus, tales from the East were added from the Clericalis 
Diseiplina, a Latin dialogue—professedly borrowed from the Arabian 
fabulists—between an Arabian philosopher Salaan, which is said 
to be in the Arabian Lucamam, and Edric (Enoch), his son ; a work 
written by Petrus Alphonsus, a baptized Jew, who lived in 1106, 
and was godson to Alphonsus I., King of Arragon. Some of the 
Eastern tales are said to be borrowed from an old Latin translation 
of the Calilah u Damnah, a celebrated set of Arabian fables, to which 
Alphonsus was indebted. There are also citations of Ovid, in the 
Gesta Romanorum, and of Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, Aulus 
Gellius, Pliny, Seneca, and Boethius. But the matter attributed to 
these writers is not always to be found in their works, and never 
occurs in the form given to it by the story-teller.’ 


But whoever its compiler, and from whence soever its pleasant 
stories were derived, what a storehouse has the Gesta Roman- 
orum been to the poets and dramatists of modern Europe. We 
might fill more than a page with the mere titles of tales, for 
which, in their earliest form, we should have to refer to this 
venerable compilation. Gower, Chaucer, Occleve, Lydgate, all 
availed themselves of its stories, and from them Shakspeare 
derived the two chief incidents of his ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
those of the caskets, and of the bond; his ‘Pericles,’ too, and 
‘ Twelfth Night.” Parnel’s ‘Hermit’ will be found there with 
very little variation ; Schiller’s ‘ Fridolin,’ that pleasant tale of 
just retribution, too; even among the light literature of the 
present day, many a professedly ‘ original’ story may be traced 
up to that unsuspected source. 

Together with a taste for these short stories, a taste for 
allegory—always a favourite form of instruction with Churchmen 
— increased, 
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‘The polite and learned world was bent upon exercise of inge- 
nuity in the conversion into allegory of all the tales and romances 
in which fancy was running riot. It made Christian moralization 
even out of ancient fable; saw allegory of the Creator in Prome- 
theus, who gave life in a spark from heaven to a form of clay. 
In Acton, killed by his own hounds, the students of that day 
perceived an allegory of the Passion of our Lord; and in a fable 
told by the poet Lycophron of Hercules, an allegory of the Resur- 
rection. John Waleys, an English Franciscan of the thirteenth 
century, allegorized the Metamorphoses of Ovid into Christian 
morals, and when, in accordance with this taste for subtlety, the 
French Roman de la Rose appeared, it was the more popular because 
it left the theologian free to prove that the mystical rose, sought 
through so many difficulties, was the white rose of Jericho, the new 
Jerusalem, the Virgin, or the beatitude to which no heretic is able 
to attain; while the chemists might call it the philosopher’s stone ; 
the lawyers might hold it to be the consummate point of just 
decision, or the physicians read the poem as an allegory of the 
search for the one universal panacea.’ 


It was at this time, when a taste for the far-fetched, the 
quaintly fanciful, was indulged in by the higher classes; when 
poetry was sought to beguile an idle hour, or to add grace 
to the pleasant tale and point to the elaborate chanson, rather 
than asa vehicle for important truth and earnest thought, that the 
earliest English allegory appeared. But how different from the 
far-famed Roman de lu Rose was the stern satire that employed 
allegory as the means of enforcing solemn lessons on the masses, 
who, in the feverish excitement of a transition state, felt their 
wrongs, but needed words to express them. Little enough of 
mere ‘amusement’ will the reader find who turns over the pages 
of ‘Piers Ploughman’s Vision ;’ no naive and pleasant stories, 
told with the terse humour of the faubliaw will meet him here ; 
no amorous knights, pledged to the rescue of their lady-loves ; 
no damsels, fair as woe-begone, no fierce rivals; nor will Bon 
Accord give lessons of courtesy, or Bel Accueil discourse on court 
manners with playful earnestness ; but characters descriptive of 
every vice and every folly, of the highest virtues, too,—allegorical 
in title alone——exhort, lament, confess, with a force and vivid- 
ness of illustration absolutely marvellous. 

The date of ‘Piers Ploughman’s Vision’ can be ascertained 
with tolerable accuracy. The allusions to the two attacks of 
pestilence, and to a high wind that occurred at the beginning of 
1362, together with the numerous political allusions, fix it 
between 1362 and 1366 ; but the question, Who was the author? 
is not so easily answered. Mr. Wright, in his introduction to 
that very carefully edited edition, published in the ‘ Library of 
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‘Old Authors,’ acknowledges that little more is known, save that 
the author was a monk,—very ‘likely a native of the West of 
England, if not of Malvern,—and that from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, his name has been handed down to us as 
Robert Langlande. It would be pleasant to know somewhat 
more about this fine old writer who has left us such a series of 
paintings, touched with all the force and spirit of Albert Durer, 
—this earliest painter, not of the great and noble, but of the 
‘pore folke in cottes,’ of ‘borel menne, who as yet had no 
writer to notice them. From the strong feeling with which he 
paints their sufferings in the famine, and during the hard 
winter ; from the actual sympathy he expresses for the poor tiller 
of the ground, whose utmost exertions but avail to procure him 
food,—even for the women, whose distaffs can scarcely supply 
the ‘mylke and mele’ for their little ones, it seems very 
unlikely that Langlande passed a whole lifetime in the seclusion 
of the cloister. And yet he has the learning of the cloister, 
and that thorough knowledge of the ecclesiastical courts, too, 
which few save Churchmen could possess,—but then he has 
also a knowledge of the world without,—of the world of trade, 
with all its knavery, of the political world, with its clashing 
interests,—the struggles of the lower classes so lately subjected 
to additional burthens, the foreign policy of the King, which had 
lately awakened much dissatisfaction,—even that wide world of 
‘bidderes and beggeres,’ ‘japeres and jangleres,’ ‘Hikke the 
‘hostiler,’ ‘Tymme the tynkere,’ and all the ‘ribaude route,’ 
upon whom Conscience bestows so much instruction in vain, — 
all are familiar to ubiquitous ‘ Piers Ploughman.’ 

It has mostly been thought that the Roman de la Rose first 
suggested the form of this work; but we should rather be 
inclined to attribute the suggestion to that older poem, so 
popular, especially about this time, in the Low Countries, the 
‘great brute epic, ‘Reynard the Fox.’ As Mr. Wright truly 
says, ‘The allegory follows no systematic plot; it is rather a 
‘succession of pictures, in which the allegorical painting dis- 
‘appears sometimes altogether, than a whole, like the Roman 
‘de la Rose. It is, in fact, a succession of dreams, not one 
‘simple vision.’ And the personages: just as in ‘Reynard the 
‘Fox,’ although we are called upon to mark the successful 
villainy of the chief actor, to laugh at the blunders of Bruin, at 
the special pleading of Greybeard the badger, at the stolid 
importance of King Lion, still never thinking of them as mere 
brutes, but as clever personifications of shrewd wickedness, of 
stupidity, of hypocrisy; so, although masquerading under the 
titles of the four cardinal virtues or the seven deadly sins, there 
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is too much real flesh and blood in them all to allow us for a 
moment to mistake them for the shadowy abstractions of the 
mere allegorical poet. What breathing, vigorous life is there in 
all the motley crowd ‘Piers Ploughman’ marshalls before us! And 
in political opinion: although free from that scarcely concealed 
scorn of high birth, and that feeling, almost akin to Communism, 
which the old Flemish poem displays, ‘Piers Ploughman’ carries 
his views of freedom farther than any early English writer, and 
gives many a shrewd hint that even for the glories of Edward 
the Third’s reign the Commons might pay too dearly. It would, 
however, be most unjust to this fine old writer, did we not point 
out, and especially in connection with our remarks on its political 
character, the high vantage-ground it maintains as to religion. 
While ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ ‘that unholy Bible of the world,’ as it 
has well been called, makes an equal scoff of governments and 
religion, and in an almost Mephistopheles spirit consigns the 
priest and his teachings to equal contempt, no such sceptical 
feeling pervades ‘Piers Ploughman’s Vision.’ ‘The clergy are 
sternly denounced, but it is because they are untrue to their 
calling ; while exhortations to follow the rules of Holy Scripture 
meet us so frequently, that we cannot be surprised that, by 
many, the writer should have been viewed as a disciple of 
Wycliffe. The portions of Scripture history incorporated in this 
work are very numerous, and so are passages from the Epistles. 
The following extract gives a good specimen of the closeness and 
yet flowing ease with which they are rendered :— 

‘ Charité,’ quoth he, ‘ne chaffeth noght, ne challengeth, ne craveth, 

As proud of a penny as of a pound of golde ; 
And is as glad of a gowne of a gray russet, 

As of a tunicle of Tarse, or of trie scarlet. 
He is glad with alle glad, and good till alle wicked, 
And loveth and leveth alle that oure Lord made. 
Curseth he ne creature, ne kan he bere ne wrathe ; 
He ne likynge hath to lie, ne laugh men to scorn. 
Al that men seyn, he but it seeth, and in solace taketh, 
And al maner meschiefs in myldnesse he suffreth. 
Coveiteth he noon erthely gode, but heven’s riche blisse ; 
Hath he anye rentes or richesse, or anye riche frendess,— 
Of rentes and of richesse ne recketh he never; 
For a frende that fyndeth hym failed hym never at need. 
Fiat voluntas tua, fynt him evermore. 


Mr. Morley has supplied a very correct epitome of most of the 
work ; but ‘Piers Ploughman’ can be less judged of from an 
epitome than almost any other writer. It requires but a few lines 
to epitomise Maiden Mede’s (Bribery’s) journey to London with 
her steadfast friends, Liar and Falsehood. But with how much 
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humour is the story of that journey, and Liar’s subsequent 
history, told. Favel (Flattery) sending out to seek horses for 
the journey, and finding ‘ fooles enowe’ willing to be saddled and 
bridled. So Maiden Mede in her rich array, is carried by a 
sheriff, and Falsehood by a judge of assize, ‘that softly trotted,’ 
while the others lay hands on the ‘summoners,’ those most hated 
officers of the ecclesiastical courts, and ‘appareille hem in 
‘palfreyes wise.’ Guile went first. ‘Soothness, seeing him, 
said little, but pressed onward to the King’s court to give notice 
what a worthless crew were coming. The King commands them 
to be seized ; but Dread, who stood at the door, went and warned 
Falsehood, who quickly found a suitable asylum with the friars. 
Guile flies away in great fear, but the merchants meet him, and 
apparel him as their apprentice, to show their wares. Liar, 
although he ‘lept lightly away,’ had more difficulty in finding a 
home, but at length the pardoners had pity on him, and they 
washed him, and cleaned him up, and sent him to church on 
Sundays to sell pardons, a pound weight for a penny. But after 
all, so useful was Liar found to be, that the doctors sent letters 
to him, saying how much they needed him; and then the 
spicerers earnestly prayed him to come to them, for he 
thoroughly understood their trade. From its earliest incor- 
poration, the ‘mystery of the spicerers,’ seems to have been in 
bad repute, for contemporary entries record charges against its 
brethren for selling ‘naunt pepper and untrew gyngere.’ Then 
minstrels, and King’s messengers too, sought after him, and he 
sojourned with them once more than half a year. But the ‘ fair 
‘speche’ of the friars eventually prevailed; so he put on the 
friar’s habit, and with them he has remained ever since, for he 
has leave to go out and come in when he likes. 

Meanwhile, Maiden Mede stood still affrighted and weeping, 
but never in Westminster Hall can Bribery want friends ; so ere 
long a crowd gathered round to pay her homage. The maiden 
smiled gratefully, and gave cups of gold, and cups of silver, and 
rings set with rubies, most liberally ; indeed, the meanest among 
them had ‘a moton of golde’ (a Flemish coin). Then learned 
clerks came, and she promised them rich livings; and then 
friars, and to one Mede kneeled down and confessed; so he 
quickly assoiled her, and then he saide, ‘ We have a window in 
“our church that will cost us much to finish ; if you will be at 
‘the cost to glaze the gabel there, and put your name in it, we 
‘ will ensure you “hevene to have.”’ The lady rejoiced at so 
easy a bargain, assures him she will not fail to do so; and, more- 
over, if the friars will be so gentle to her faults, she will also roof 
the church, and whiten the walls; and not only glaze the 
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windows, but have them ‘ peynted and portraied,’ so that every 
one should say she was a sister of their order. ‘I would, how- 
‘ ever, warn you lords, to leave such doings,’ continues Piers, ‘for, 
‘ to write your good deeds in windows, and to seek after flattery 
‘ from these Churchmen, because of your largesse, may perchance 
‘ ensure you your heaven here, instead of hereafter ; for “let not 
‘ “thy left hand know what thy right doeth,” is the precept of the 
Gospel.’ 

The foregoing version will give the reader some idea of the 
rich vein of humour which pervades every part of this most 
graphic work; but underlying this, the political allusions are 
often very suggestive. In the request of the friar that Maiden 
Mede will glaze a portion of one of the windows of their church, 
there is evidently a covert sarcasm on the gifts Edward III. had 
lately bestowed on the church of the Grey Friars, which stood in 
Newgate Street, where Christ’s Hospital now stands. It was 
just about this time that their church, ‘a cathedral for size,’ 
as one of the monkish chronicles bitterly remarks, was bein 
beautified ; and, in addition to other gifts, we find that Edward 
caused the great west window to be glazed, ‘for the soul of his 
‘ dearest mother’ Isabel, who had been buried in 1358 in the 
cloisters. Now, this great west window, of course, occupied ‘that 
‘gable,’ of which he speaks, and as it was ‘a memorial window,’ 
as the phrase now is, the name and arms of Isabel of France 
were, of course, emblazoned there. That Maiden Mede, for her 
great largesse, should be considered a ‘sister of your house,’ is we 
think another allusion to Isabel, who certainly, during her later 
days, became a sister of St. Clare; and this accounts for her 
seclusion from the world, which has been attributed to the indig- 
nation of her son at her supposed complicity with the murderers 
of her husband.* Now, the splendid funeral Edward appointed, 
and which he attended in person, no less than his royal gifts to 
her favourite order—the window, too, so conspicuously placed to 
her honour—prove, independently of his filial conduct during her 
lifetime, that he held her in high esteem. 

* We think ample proof may be adduced that Isabel was innocent. Very few 
readers indeed, are aware that the charge rests upon the accusation of only one 
contemporary, and he (De la Moor, of whom nothing but the name is known) 
— to have received the story twenty years afterwards from one William 

ishop, an attendant on the late King’s attendants. Many statements given by 
this writer have been a untrue by contemporary public documents. The 
late Mr. Hunter therefore thinks the chronicle unworthy of belief. Murimuth 

ks well of her, and other contemporaries never mention Isabel at all. 
yghton, a rather later chronicler, indeed, abuses her; but he tells us that, in 
1328, her followers, in attacking the Earl of Lancaster, ‘ greatly injured the parks, 
‘ vineyards, moats, and fish-ponds of Leicester Abbey,’—conduct quite sufficient to 
excite the wrath of a monkish chronicler, if there were not the superadded 
iniquity of patronizing the Franciscans, and even becoming a Grey sister. 
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There are many portions of the earlier part of Edward’s reign 
involved in much obscurity. About the middle of his reign, too, 
notwithstanding the glorious victories of Cressy and Poictiers, he 
seems rather to have declined in popularity. We think a careful 
reading of this curious ‘ Vision, might throw much unsuspected 
light upon many of these points ; and we should not be surprised 
to find—so bitter was clerical feeling against the mendicant 
orders, especially the Franciscan—that the royal funeral, attended 
by the King himself, not to Westminster Abbey, but to the 
church of the ‘begging friars, a mere ‘Nonconformist’ place 
of worship, dipped their pens in gall, and that from henceforth 
very scant praise could they award even to one of the most 
illustrious of our Plantagenets. But while pointing out its 
importance in an historical point of view, we would also recom- 
mend ‘ Piers Ploughman’ to our readers as a poem worthy 
of far more attention than it has hitherto received; but it is 
only by reading it, not in epitome, or even in short extracts, but 
in the forcible original, that a just estimate of it can be formed. 

The Creed of ‘Piers Ploughman,’ always appended to the 
‘Vision,’ is the work of a later writer, who, Mr. Wright thinks, 
was a follower of Wycliffe. The style is very similar, and the 
large additions of the later copy of ‘Piers Ploughman’ that Dr. 
Whitaker used, are probably by the same hand. From ‘ Piers 
‘Ploughman’ Mr. Morley turns to the early Scottish writers, 

Barbour, Fordun, and Bower ; then, after a notice of Froissart’s 
poetry, and two or three other French allegorical writers, enters 
upon the inquiry into Chaucer’s earlier works. These, doubtless, 
were suggested by the French allegorists. Still it was but the 
barest suggestion as to form of treatment that Chaucer adopted ; 
the grace, the spirit, the delicate beauty that characterize them, 
were all his own. Here Mr. Morley leaves off—unwisely, we 
think ; for although it is true that ‘there is nowhere a break in 
‘the continuity of English thought,’ still the dividing the history 
of so important a poet as Chaucer in the middle has a very bad 
effect, and leaves a strangely unsatisfactory feeling. Mr. Morley 
deserves great credit for careful research and extensive reading ; 
but we much wish he had followed a more systematic plan. 
Considering the limits, too, to which he has restricted himself, 
we wish he had taken up the writers who employed English 
alone, for we greatly doubt how two additional volumes can 


comprise even a catalogue raisonnée of the crowded company 
yet to come. 
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Art. X.—(1.) The Gospel History: a Compendium of Critical Investi- 


gations, in support of the Historical Character of the Four Gospels. 
By Dr. J. H. A. Esrarp. Translated by James Martin, B.A. 
Revised and Edited by Arexanver B. Bruce. T. & T. Crarx. 
1863. 


(2.) The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ : a complete Critical Examina- 


tion of the Origin, Contents, and Connexion of the Gospels. Trans- } 


lated from the German of J. P. Lanez, D.D. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by the Rev. Marcus Dons, A.M. In Six Vols. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Cuark. 1864. 


AxovT the year 1650, Jeremy Taylor published his elaborate 
and eloquent life of Christ, under the title of ‘The Great Exem- 
‘plar.” Nearly two centuries after (1843) Dr. Lange publishes 
the most complete and extended ‘ Life of Christ’ which has ever 
appeared; worthy in its eloquence to take rank next to that of 
Taylor, though at a considerable distance. But the difference in 
time is not greater than the difference in character between the 
two works. Taylor’s book, with all its wealth of erudition, and 
its gorgeous poetry, gives no hint that its sublime subject had 
ever encountered an enemy or acritic beyond those scribes and 
Pharisees who are brought to light in the history of the Gospel. 
The stream of his poetic thought meanders gently on, bearing 
upon its ample bosom the spoils of ages, and never once fretted 
by the protrusion of an opposing rock, or jutting bank, it reflects 
on its calm surface the purity and peace of the over-arching 
heaven. But the work of Dr. Lange may be compared to the 
stream which takes its rise in the colder uplands, breaks its way 
through many obstacles, bears in its waters not a little of earthy 
deposit, and only here and there presents a brief reach of placid 
water, purified and bright. Scarcely a page occurs without some 
betrayal, consciously or unconsciously, of the state of religious 
conflict out of which it arose, and through which it proceeds. 
The history of thought on matters religious during the intervening 
period sufficiently accounts for the difference. A quarter of a 
century before Taylor’s work, Lord Herbert, the first of English 
deists, had published at Paris his ‘De Veritate, after earnest 
prayer to God for a token from heaven, and encouraged, as he 
tells us in his autobiography, by a manifest answer. ‘I had no 
‘sooner spoken those words, but a loud yet gentle noise came 
‘ forth from the heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), which 
‘did so cheer and comfort me, that I took my petition as granted, 
‘and that I had the sign I demanded, wherefore also I resolved to 


‘print my book.’ From such infidelity as this state of mind 
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indicates, published in a foreign land, not much popular effect 
could be immediately expected ; but in the same year, with ‘The 
‘Great Exemplar’ appeared the ‘Treatise on Human Nature,’ 
to be followed in the succeeding year by the ‘Leviathan’ of 
Thomas Hobbes—a very different man from the enthusiastic 
dreamer of Cherbury. In the year 1646 he had published his 
‘De Cive, and in that same year Clarendon writes of the 
Rationalists as a sect newly sprung up. The speculations of this 
vigorous and daring man were peculiarly calculated, by their 
political character, to spread his religious scepticism widely in an 
age of such great political commotion ; and on the Restoration, 
the virus, which was in the blood of the nation, broke forth into 
a most pestilent disease. In Taylor’s ‘Ductor Dubitantium,’ 
published in 1660, we have sufficient evidence of the spreading 
evil, but when his ‘ Life of Christ’ was published, it worked only 
in secret places. 

Since then we have had English and French infidelity. The 
philosophy of Wolf prepared the minds of the believing German 
people for the extracts from the writings of the English infidels, 
in the Wolfenbiittel fragments, published by the joimt labour of 
Lessing and Reimarus; and these, aided by Bayle’s Dictionary, 
opened the whole flood-gates of Naturalism and Rationalism on 
that unhappy country, until Dr. Strauss, in 1834, published his 
well-known work, destroying all that the labours of his pre- 
decessors had accomplished, and substituting for them a system 
of his own; and to this work the two elaborate productions, 
whose titles we have placed above, are the most extensive, careful, 
and learned replies that the orthodox divines of Germany have 
sent forth. 

It is worthy of note, that during the same period Christianity 
has put forth more of its spirit and power than during any other 
period of her history, except perhaps in the early centuries. 
Her Divine life seems to grow most under persecution or conflict. 
Her early triumphs were won at a time when their path was 
marked, in the day by streams of blood, in the night by martyr 
fires ; and her later triumphs began under persecution, and have 
been carried to an unparalleled extent in the days of conflict. 
The Reformers had little time for anything beyond the immediate 
and pressing duty of purifying Christendom from its errors and 
unholiness, but even during their lives, Calvin was able to send 
out fourteen teachers to Brazil, at the call of Villegagnon, a 
knight of Malta, who obtained the patronage of Henry IIL. of 
France for the formation of a French colony on the shores of 
the New World in 1555. Villegagnon proved a traitor, and the 
mission failed. The first missionary movement of the English 
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people was in the persons of the Pilgrim Fathers and their § 
descendants. Driven from the land they loved by royal and | 


prelatic intolerance, they turned their thoughts to the evangeli- 
zation of the Indian tribes around them ; and in the very year in 
which the ‘De Cive’ of Hobbes saw the light, John Eliott left 
his colonial pastorate of the Pilgrims, and went forth with the 
Mohegan Bible—the fruit of his own unaided labour—in his 


hands, to devote his life to wearing but successful toil for the 
salvation of the savage people. Thus when the sect of the [ 
Rationalists sprung up in England, the people of the English f 


stock commenced that missionary work which is now the greatest 
distinction of the British Churches. Three years afterwards, 
under the Commonwealth, the ‘Society for the Propagation of 
‘the Gospel in New England’ was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament: and about the same time, from the quiet study of 
Henry More, a young meditative Platonist at Cambridge, came 
forth the hymn ‘ Upon the Descent of the Holy Ghost at the Day 
‘of Pentecost,’—the first utterance in song in this land of the 
new-born missionary idea ; and to this day, in its rugged sublime 
strength, and in its power to stir the heart like a trumpet, it is 
unmatched in the hymnology of Christendom. It is true that 
Dr. John Donne, the most accomplished preacher of his day, had 
preached ‘the first Missionary Sermon in England,’ from Acts 
1. 8, in 1622, before the Virginian Company, but it was without 
effect. The history shows that infidelity and missionary energy 
were born in this land together. They have existed side by side 
for more than two centuries, and what is the result? While 
sceptics have been quibbling, while here and there a few have 
been found sufficiently foolish to avow a disbelief in the Divine 
origin of Christianity, and the announcement of its utter down- 
fall has been a thousand times most confidently made, and a 
few even of the clergy have joined the ranks of the enemy, 
Christianity never had so many intelligent, irreproachable, 
active, and powerful adherents as it has to-day in England. In 
Germany the tide has turned, and the number of learned pro- 
ductions issued from its press, filled with the spirit of Christ, and 
expounding his truth, with a new life and freshness hitherto 
unknown, is almost more than a diligent reader can keep pace 
with. France is approaching her better days, for her darkest 
hour seems to have been reached, and already the stirrings of a 
new life are manifest to those whose sympathies have given them 
interest in her condition. And the world is pervaded with the 
Gospel truth: Missionary Societies are numbered by scores, 
missionaries by thousands, native teachers, who have abandoned 


Heathenism, by tens of thousands, Children, whose parents 
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grew up in degrading idolatries, have never known the objects 
of the worship of their ancestors. The Bible is translated into 
nearly 200 languages and dialects of the earth, many millions 
of copies are in circulation, and Christianity is rapidly approach- 
ing the consummation to which Old Testament prophecy has 


| long directed the weeping eyes of the praying Church. We 
» may safely challenge even the enemy themselves to decide which - 
' has won in their two centuries’ race. Much as we hear of the 
failure of Christianity, we fail to see it, and see only its opposite. 


We have no fear for the issue of the conflict. The city and the 


; wall may still be built in troublous times. It may still be 
| necessary for half to bear arms, while the other half are working, 


and even for the workers, like Israel in the days of Nehemiah, 
to work with one hand, while the other holds a weapon ; but we 
are sure that the building will be more solid, the triumph more 
certain, and the ultimate peace of Zion more secure. Instead, 
then, of trembling at criticism, we regard it as an earnest of 
further knowledge of Divine truth, and a fresh stimulus to carry 
the knowledge of the Gospel further ‘into the regions beyond.’ 
Christianity was cradled in conflict, and the time does not seem 
yet to have arrived when its progress can be separated from the 
same conditions, ’ 

The works we have now before us are an evidence of the gain 
which scepticism indirectly brings to Christian thought and 
argument. Compared with all that had been written on the 
central life of the world before the recent movement, how rich, 
and deep, and suggestive are the thoughts which find expression 
in these and the kindred volumes of Olshausen, Tholuck, and 
Stier! The first outburst of this spirit was in Neander’s pro- 
found and beautiful ‘Life of Christ.’ For although that book, 
arising out of the grave intellectual struggle which had begun 
in Germany, bore, as its author with rare candour admitted, 
‘the marks of its origin,’ it was, in its effect upon the under- 
standing and appreciation of the Gospel history, a marvellous 
advance. Many able productions were occasioned by the work 
of Strauss besides; but after the sifting process of time has done 
its work, these two works remain as among the most compre- 
hensive and generally effective that have been given to the world. 

The work of Dr. Ebrard is the most critical in its character. 
It is occupied with two lines of inquiry—those relating to the 
Criticism of the Gospel History, treating of the history contained 
in the Gospels as to its form and matter; and those relating to 
the Criticism of the Gospel Writings, including a review of the 
negative hypotheses of latest Rationalism, a survey of the reliable 


historical data concerning the Gospel history, and the data on 
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the existence and origin of the various Gospels. Dr. Ebrard has 
been favourably known in this country before, by the translation 
of his Commentaries on Hebrews and the Epistles of John, 
characterized by a strenuous orthodoxy, in combination with a 
daring and original style of treating some disputed matters. 
His position in the present production is one of fearless and 
unfaltering maintenance of the integrity and truth of the Gospel 
records and their supernatural character, mingled with deep 
and deserved scorn for the kind of attack to which they have 
been subjected; but, in our judgment, slightly weakened by the 
indulgence of an ingenuity not always kept under due control, 
and an occasional precipitancy of judgment which seems to be 
characteristic—of both which we may furnish some instances 
before we close. Dr. Lange’s work is more expository and less 
polemical. It is divided into Three Books. The First, which is 
introductory, treats of such subjects as the fundamental ideas of 
the Gospel history, the more general records of the life of Jesus, 
the historic records, the criticism of the testimonies to the Gospel 
history, the authenticity and origin of the Gospels, and their 
relation to the Gospel history. The Second Book is devoted to 
the historical delineation of the life of Jesus as it is contained in 
the four Gospels, on the principle of synopsis. This is by much 
the largest part of the work, and is followed by the Third Book, 
which gives the life of Christ under the four different aspects in 
which it is presented by the respective evangelists. Both 
writers, in treating synoptically the history of the Gospels, 
pursue such a chronological arrangement as commends itself to 
them, sometimes differing widely from each other. Both treat 
the subject in the same manner, distributing the matter into 
two parts—a positive expository view of the narrative presented 
in the Gospels, and a series of notes following each section, 
containing replies to objections. The former part is exceedingly 
rich and suggestive in both writers—a pregnant commentary on 
the Gospels; but in Dr. Ebrard’s work the commentary is less 
extended, though containing some profound glimpses into the 
very heart of the revelation, and the notes are more full on 
account of his pervading polemical design. Dr. Lange, on the 
other hand, abbreviates his notes, and gives more ample space 
to his expository portion, in accordance with his primary design, 
to produce a living delineation of the life of Jesus. On account 
of this difference the latter work will be read, notwithstanding 
its length, with greater pleasure than the former. The work of 
Dr. Ebrard is often painful reading to Christians whose hearts 


look up to their Saviour with tender love. To such it is 
grievous, even for purposes of refutation, to have the reckless | 
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and insolent blasphemies of the modern critical school brought 
before them ; although it is but a continued accomplishment of 
the prophetic word, ‘ His visage was so marred more than any 
‘man, and his form more than the sons of men,’ 

Our course in the present paper will be mainly to present to 
our readers a very condensed view of the matters presented in 
these volumes, following their course of thought, supplementing 
their defects, and correcting some of their most prominent errors 
in cases where, to our view, such defect or error is apparent. 

It would be impossible for us in this review to pass over the 
character of the criticism to which the Gospels have been sub- 
jected, although this subject is treated elsewhere more at large. 
Both authors find it necessary to devote a section to it; and 
although the translator of Dr. Ebrard has greatly condensed the 
portion relating to it, enough remains to show its baseless and 
virulent character. With Dr. Ebrard, we believe that criticism 
is a necessity. The redemption through Jesus Christ being an 
historic fact, must be made known to men of all lands and ages 
through the usual medium of human writings; and questions 
respecting the authenticity, integrity, credibility, and age of 
these writings, must arise as time advances. These questions 
become more complicated in proportion to the number of docu- 
ments in which the history is contained, and the discussion 
becomes more embittered in proportion to the earnestness with 
which that history insists on the necessity of the redemption it 
reveals for the sinful condition of man. Such is the case with 
the Gospels. They offend the amour-propre of man, and 
provoke the heart into resistance by revealing its evil, and the 
mind by demanding its submission. They stand, as their Divine 
subject did, the object of attack on different sides, and from 
different classes. One attacks their supernatural claims from 
the ground of an assumption that science is contradictory to 
them, that the observed regularity of the sequence of certain 
causes and effects sets aside the idea of any interruption from a 
higher external cause ; and he jumps to the lofty conclusion that 
a miracle is impossible, and that miraculous narratives must be 
untrue ; meanwhile totally forgetting that his premises do not 
warrant so high a conclusion, that his science is only observa- 
tional, that the metaphysical truth of the necessary relation of 

cause and effect is not contradicted by miracles, but more 
strongly re-affirmed in every idea of a miracle, which affirms a 
special Divine cause of its existence, and that all the man of 
science is warranted to affirm is, that such an event has not 
fallen under his observation. But the assumption being made, 
timid minds have been fain to reconcile the history with what is 
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paraded as Science, and Naturalism begins to explain that the 
history does not mean to assert the miraculous at all. The blind 
man sent to wash at the pool of Siloam was an instance of 
hydropathic cure. The fish caught by Peter to pay the temple- 
tax was not found with a stater contained within it; but Peter 
was to open his mouth and cry it through the streets of 
Capernaum, until he could sell it for a stater. The feeding of 
the five thousand with five loaves and two small fishes was only 
an instance of the influence of Christ’s generosity in distributing 
his little store, by which he provoked the whole company to 
bring out their private stores for the general benefit. The 
changing of the water into wine was only the bringing in of a 
new supply, which he had in reserve for an anticipated necessity. 
It is plain that this style of dealing with the words of the 
evangelists could not long continue to save the general credit 
of their works while the supernatural was extruded from them. 
Such paltering with language was not worthy of honest men, for 
nothing is plainer than that the evangelists meant to convey 
the idea that supernatural works were wrought by their Master. 
Strauss now arose to interpret, and he found that, while criticism 
must needs start with the assumption that a miracle is impos- 
sible, and must also find miraculous narratives in the Gospels, 
the reason must be found in the enthusiastic imaginations of the 
followers of a young Jewish Rabbi of Nazareth, who fancied him 
the Messiah, and led him to think the same, and after his death 
shed around his memory the imaginative halo of myths drawn 
from the Old Testament. Thus the visit of the wise men from 
the East to his cradle was drawn from Balaam’s prophecy of the 
star which should arise out of Jacob. The temptation was a 
myth, originating in the belief that good men were the special 
objects of Satanic hatred, as instanced in the case of Job. The 
transfiguration was copied from the shining of Moses’ face, and 
the miraculous multiplication of bread was only an imaginative 
repetition of the manna. In this manner the whole marvellous 
history of the Old Testament was made to live again in Jesus. 
But as it was obvious that such an imaginative accumulation 
(rather clumsy besides) could not easily gather round the person 
of Jesus in a short time, it was necessary to postpone the com- 
position of the Gospels in their present form until about the 
middle of the second century. Strauss does this, and supposes 
they were then produced by some persons unknown, who had, 
of course, no personal knowledge of the transactions they wrote, 
but only put together such stories as they found floating about 
in the Christian society of that day, which were gradually 
assuming an historical form. Thus the whole history of the 
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Gospels was only the transcript of a dreaming enthusiasm, 
originally without any evil intention, and written by the com- 
posers of the Gospels in good faith ; and the image of the Christ 
therein presented is but the creation of imagination. In the 
new edition of his work, recently published for the German 
people, Strauss still cleaves to his mythical system, but holds a 
very different view of the intentions of the writers. He now 
believes that they were conscious fabricators. This change of 
view, to which he has been led by the necessities of the case, is 
certainly more rational if the facts were as he states them; 
but he must for ever renounce the idea that a miracle is 
impossible, or else stand convicted of the most glaring self- 
contradiction; for never was miracle greater than that Christen- 
dom could be formed by the influences of a series of skilfully- 
fabricated lies. No revolution in the sphere of nature can 
compare with the moral change wrought by the influence of the 
character depicted in the Gospels. By that influence the impure 
have become holy, the lying truthful, the blasphemous reverent. 
It has worked the most powerful results in the minds and hearts 
of the most noble and exalted of our race, secured the unreserved 
homage of the mightiest minds, and has become the one lofty 
ideal, after which the holiest of mankind in every age have 
aspired, with a constant belief in its attainableness, and yet an 
equal consciousness of wide disparity between their aspiration 
and attainment. And this character, so influencing men, and 
even elevating nations, has never existed but in the minds of 
some unknown persons, who fabricated it with intention to 
deceive the world into the belief that it was real! Dr. Strauss 
can point out no miracle which approaches this in magnitude. 
He who believes a miracle impossible is the unconscious imaginer 
of this transcendent miracle. 

But the literary miracle itself would be almost as great. 
These four Gospels, written by unknown and lying men, repre- 
sent a character so perfectly unique, that the most holy and 
thoughtful men have ever regarded it as sinless, These fabri- 
cators have written four lives of him, which yet exhibit but one 
person, under such various aspects as different view-points would 
present. They have done this without collusion or counsel, as 
their discrepancies (according to Dr. Strauss) abundantly prove. 
They have exhibited the character, not in abstract disserta- 
tions upon sinlessness, not by analysis, but in living representa- 
tion. They have shown him in a vast variety of positions, 
subject to almost every form of temptation and provocation, 
mingling with and speaking to every class of persons. They 
have not thrown a veil over the hatred cherished by some par- 
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ties against him. They have even preserved accusations of sin 
made against him by his enemies ; yet in their whole represen- 
tation of his temper, action, and speech, they have not written a 
sentence which clashes with the idea of sinlessness, or which 
deprives of a fraction of its force his own keen challenge, ‘ Which 
‘of you convinceth me of sin?’ The greatest writers the world 
has known have written histories, novels, dramas; and have 
represented every variety of character except this. No man has 
ever been found capable of such an achievement, except those four 
unknowns of the second century. We have attempts to depict 
very good characters, but we can hardly find one which is not 
feeble and spiritless in proportion as it is good ; while these four 
biographers of Jesus represent one in whom there dwells a 
fulness of life and of power, acting without constraint, with most 
unreserved freedom. Some great creative mind, of eminent 
purity, might be supposed capable, under some higher inspira- 
tion, of catching a glimpse of the ideal of a sinless character ; 
but no such genius (if such ever were) has succeeded in giving 
living embodiment to such an ideal. Xenophon, who was 
certainly not such, says of his master, Socrates, ‘No one ever 
‘saw Socrates do, or heard him say, anything that was irreligious 
‘or unholy.’ But the readers of his Memorabilia, in which he 


has endeavoured to describe him most favourably, carry away a 


very different impression. High as the Socrates of Xenophon is, 
no sane man can dream of a comparison of him with the Jesus 
exhibited in the four Gospels. Dr. Strauss cannot believe a 
miracle possible, and yet he believes that four unknown persons, 
living at a period of the decline of literary power, each accom- 
plished what no man of highest genius has ever accomplished 
before or since; and, greatest wonder of all, while working 
without concert, so imagined a hitherto unconceived and unrepre- 
sented character, that when these four productions were subse- 
quently brought together, they exhibited, and still exhibit, to 
their most thoughtful students, that the character they each 
depict is one. This unity in uniqueness, in connection with such 
variety in detail, adds to the wonder a hundredfold. Strong as 
the words of Rousseau are, they are too feeble to describe this 
wonder. 


‘Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction? Indeed, 
my friend, it bears not the marks of fiction; on the contrary, the 
history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well 
attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, only 
shifts the difficulty without obviating it. It is more inconceivable 
that a number of persons should agree to write such a history, than 
that one only should furnish the subject of it. The Jewish authors 
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were incapable of the diction, and strangers to the morality, con- 
tained in the Gospel; the marks of whose truth are so striking and 
inimitable, that the inventor would be a more astonishing man 
than the hero.’ 


But that they should succeed in producing such a result 
without agreement is more inconceivable still, and every addition 
to the number of writers engaged in the work of compilation 
increases the wonder. 

Criticism having decided that the Gospels are of later than 
apostolic date, must of course vindicate its position as it best 
can. It has arbitrarily decided that all that surpasses ordinary 
reality is false ; but how shall it get rid of the fact that, accord- 
ing to the uniform tradition of the churches, the Gospels were 
assigned to the writers whose names they bear? This is rather 
difficult, but must be got over. A trial had been made to derive 
the Gospels from each other, but the infallible judgment of 
criticism broke down in the process ; for great names could soon 
be quoted for every possible theory of derivation among the 
synoptics. Some held Mark to be the original, some Matthew, 
some Luke; some believed that Mark mediated between his 
brother evangelists—and so on without prospect of an end. But 
then a new course was opened. There was no denying that Gospels 
had existed, but they were not those we possess ; and to prove this 
position, it was maintained that these are so full of internal 
contradictions and discrepancies, and of such discrepancies with 
chronology and the history of the period, that they cannot be 
the work of eye-witnesses or of persons contemporary with the 
events related in them. The manner in which these discrepan- 
cies are exhibited gives evidence of the ingenuity, if not of the 
ingenuousness, of the critics. It is quietly assumed that the 
narratives, if true, must be alike in all details. This, of course, 
it would be absurd to profess; for it would reduce all history 
written by two independent minds to mere fiction: yet it is a 
fixed canon, as we may judge by the procedure of the critics. 
If one evangelist relates that on a certain occasion two demoniacs 
or two blind men have been cured, while another only mentions 
one, this is a manifest instance of discrepancy or contradiction, 
which renders the narrative unworthy of confidence ; although 
candour would see nothing more than the fact that one evan- 
gelist pays special attention to the case of one whose case was 
more marked. Again, if two remarkable circumstances seem 
to be alike in some leading features, though so differimg in 
details of time, place, numbers, &c., they are immediately 
assumed to be one, and all the differences become infallibly 
converted into: contradictions or discrepancies. Thus Matthew 
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and Luke tell us of a Centurion at Capernaum whose servant 
was sick of a palsy coming or sending to Jesus, requesting the 
- exercise of his healing power. John tells us of a nobleman of 
Capernaum who came to Cana, intreating that Jesus would 
come down and heal his son, who was dying of a fever. Because 
John and Matthew have both used the word raic to designate 
the sufferer, we have in these two narratives discrepant relations 
of the same wonder. We have hardly patience as we read the 
microscopic criticism to which the free but kindred narratives of 
Matthew and Luke are subjected, because they are are not 
written with all the accuracy of a legal deed ; but our indigna- 
tion is roused as we see the puny critic endeavouring to show 
that two narratives so distinct as those of Matthew and John 
relate to the same thing. In the former Jesus is at Capernaum, 
in the latter at Cana, on his return from Jerusalem ; in the 
former the applicant is a Centurion, in the latter a nobleman ; 
in the former the sick person is a servant, in the latter a son ; 
in the former there is palsy, in the latter fever. ‘The Centurion, 
full of humility and faith, says to Jesus as he is coming, ‘1 am 
‘not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof ; but speak 
‘the word only, and my servant shall be healed,’ and draws from 
Christ a eulogy on the superior greatness of his faith to that of 
Israel ; in the latter the proud unbelieving father cries in im- 
patience, ‘Sir, come down, ere my child die,’ until he is met 
with the stern rebuke, ‘ Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
‘not believe.’ Now, who but a critic without a particle of ingenu- 
ousness, would ever suspect that narratives so essentially distinct 
in time, place, persons, and the still deeper spiritual differences, 
were meant for one, simply because in each case there was a 
person sick, and an application was made to Christ to cure 
him, and his word took effect? Ha uno disce omnes. This is 
a sample of infidel critical ingenuity. Our readers may wish to 
see how Dr. Ebrard handles another of these manufactured dis- 
crepancies. Jesus had on one occasion fed four thousand, and 
on another five thousand. Criticism objects that these two 
narratives are too much alike for its credence. 


‘ The only difficulty which even Strauss can find in the repetition 
of the feeding is, that he cannot believe that the second would be, in 
all the attendant circumstances, just like the first. Now what are 
these attendant circumstances? ‘‘ The satisfying of a crowd.” 
Should they have remained hungry this time, for a change ? 
‘‘With a comparatively small amount of provisions.” But the 
amount of provisions, as well as the number of people, is different. 
‘‘ Both times in a solitary place.” Should it have happened in a 
town the second time, where it would have been unnecessary ? 
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‘Both times by the Lake of Galilee.” But the first time it is on 
the north-east coast, near Julias (Luke ix. 10); the second, on the 
south-east, near Decapolis. ‘‘On both occasions the people had 
stayed too long.” Should the second have taken place as soon as 
they came, or when they were gone? Besides, the first time they 
only remained till the evening; the second time they stayed three 
days. ‘‘ Both times Jesus shows a desire to feed the multitude from 
private resources, which the disciples regard as an impossibility.” 
Not true. ‘Both times the people are fed with bread and fish.” 
This was the ordinary food of the inhabitants of the sea-coast. 
‘Both times Jesus orders the people to sit down, and they are 
supplied by the disciples’””—(was no order needed the second time?) 
—‘‘atter the giving of thanks.” Should Jesus have omitted the 
thanksgiving the second time for the sake of a change? especially 
as it was unnecessary. ‘* Both times something remains over.”” But 
the first time it is twelve baskets, the second seven. ‘‘ Both times 
Jesus sails across the lake.”” Ought he then to have remained in 
the desert? Besides, on one occasion he did not sail, but walked 
across the lake. All the circumstances which were indispensably 
necessary to such a feeding as this, are the same in both; but all 
which could, by any possibility, be different, were so.’—P. 339. 


We may safely refer our readers to these works for an acute, 
severe, and learned account of most of the assumptions, distor- 
tions, and puerilities of the thing which adopts the lofty title of 
‘Criticism,’ while its oracular deliverances vary according to the 
prejudices and prepossessions of the individual critic. Dr. Lange 
has a few wise and sharp sentences on the subject, which we 
commend to the attention of those who are greatly disposed to 
admire this new organ :— 


‘ Criticism is spoken of in our days as if it were a new intellectual 
organ, a new philosophy, religion, or authority, demonstrably and 
definitely present somewhere. But this assumption involves part of 
the monstrous superstition with which modern morbid idealistry is 
infected. In this vague sense, criticism is now this head, now that; 
perhaps the head of one under the delirium of fever, of a madman, 
perhaps the head of a rogue. In a more temperate decade, the 
critic, instead of uttering the spell Criticism pronounces! might 
perhaps have said, This is my humble opinion! This is the proof 
that convinces me! As long as the criticism of an individual is 
contented to appear as the subjective activity of his own mind, it 
must be allowed to speak, and should be listened to with respect 
proportioned to the reason which it exhibits. But as soon as it is 
spoken of as a power, the critic must either be able to describe its 
principles, its rules, its organic forms, or clearly express his desire 
to be regarded as an incarnation of the critical spirit. In the latter 
case, we » should know what to think of him.’—Vol. i. p- 120. 


Looking at the inconsistencies and petulances of this criticism, 
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we are often reminded of those children of whom the Master 
spoke, ‘sitting in the market-place, and calling to their fellows, 
‘saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we 
‘have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.’ Nothing 
pleased it, and nothing would. If we had only one Gospel, it 
would gravely tell us that matters of such great moment could 
not safely be rested on a single document. If we had four, 
precisely alike in chronological order and circumstances of 
detail, it would quickly inform us that it was perfectly clear, from 
the similarity, that they were only copies of each other, or of 
some other document, and that there was good reason for 
distrusting them, as such accurate correspondence was rather 
suspiciously like collusion and deceit. But as we have four 
substantially alike, though written with freedom in their 
spirit, criticism can only talk of myth and legend, because they 
are not in every word alike. Rénan objects to a sentence or 
narrative, because it seems to have a design of edification : 
what kind of religious book would he esteem it if it had not 
such a design ? 

The subject of the Harmony of the Gospels thus occupies 
a conspicuous place in the discussion of their genuineness and 
authenticity, and to this subject Dr. Ebrard has devoted more 
than ninety pages of most careful and elaborate historical and 
critical investigation. After an interesting history of the course 
of authorship on this subject, from the lost work of Tatian 
downward, he comes to the conclusion that none of the Gospels 
have been written in the exact chronological order of events ; 
that they are fragmentary, but that there exist throughout them 
such indications of time as enable the careful student to reach 
assured ground in reference to the sequence of events, and the 
harmony of the writers with each other. He analyzes each 
Gospel, exhibiting in tabular form the pericope or sections, and 
then unites a series of these into a syndesm or chain, pointing 
out the notes of time by which they are united ; and having 
done this for each Gospel, he has prepared the way for a synopsis, 
which is partially given. That he is entirely successful we are 
far from believing; but he has clearly shown the absurdity of 
the Osiandrian method, by which it was assumed that the order 
of each evangelist was absolutely correct, from which it resulted 
that, as an event did not occur in the same order in each evan- 
gelist, it must have occurred twice or thrice, according to the 
number of evangelists by whom it was related. Bengel’s reply 
to this, from the Christian side, was absolutely crushing. ‘The 
‘good deed done to Peter's mother-in-law, when suffering 
‘from fever, was much more glorious if it was succeeded by 
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‘permanent health, than if she had experienced one or two 
‘relapses.’ Strauss and his fellows take advantage of the 
method of Osiander, and hence the necessity of a true system. 
This is not to be discovered d priori, but by careful investiga- 
tion of the documents themselves. It may be some time before 
the best of possible harmonies is produced, but we believe the 
investigations here conducted, taken in connection with ‘ Robin- 
‘son’s Greek Harmony’ (which we regard as, on the whole, 
the best extant), and the ‘Chronological Synopsis of Wieseler,’ 
just translated, will materially aid the earnest student in his 
inquiries. After all that can be accomplished, some small 
residuum of difficulty will remain; but absolute discrepancy, 
such as would suffice to destroy the historic credibility of the 
books, the sincere student can never discover, unless he has 
become fatally blinded by some false assumptions. The general 
principles laid down by Dr. Ebrard we regard as eminently 
valuable, and shall endeavour to convey a knowledge of them in 


their most condensed form, omitting the illustrations which 
accompany them :— 


‘1. It is very possible that when several writers narrate the same 
occurrence, they may differ in several points from one another; in 
fact, it is most probable they will do so. 


‘2. It is quite possible for two different occurrences, happening 
within the same sphere, and amidst the same circumstances, to 
resemble each other in several particulars. 

‘ 3. There is less probability that events should happen two or 
three times with the leading features exactly the same. 

‘4. It is not only quite possible, but probable, that the same 
words, whether in the shape of a proverb, simile, or in any other 
form, should be repeated by a person on several different occasions. 

‘5. It is not at all a natural thing for one person to repeat word 
for word the discourses of another; it 7s natural, on the other hand, 
to repeat the leading thoughts and principal divisions.’—Pp. 59, 62. 


Carrying these few common-sense principles in the mind, 
the student will have in possession a solvent for many of the 
difficulties of modern infidelity. 

An instance of Dr. Ebrard’s failing to discover the true 
sequence of events is found in the case of the conversion of the 
woman who was a sinner in its connexion with the Baptist’s 
message to Jesus. On page 104 he brings them together when 
analyzing the Gospel according to Luke, but it seems rather as 
if he thought it an artistic stroke on the part of that evangelist, 
grouping together the strong prophet who ‘ was beginning to be 
‘of little faith,’ and ‘the weak woman who comes to Jesus ;’ but 
on page 287 he makes it a ‘very unimportant question’ whether 
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the intermediate discourses (the one against Chorazin, &c., 
placed in this relation by Matthew, chap. xi., but in another by 
Luke) were spoken on that occasion, or on that of the return of 
the seventy.* Dr. Lange, by failing to note the beautiful 
internal links of connexion which are discoverable in the discourse 
and the result, is compelled to acknowledge his ignorance of 
‘how the redeeming grace of Christ had penetrated into her 
‘heart. Had he but marked the connexion subsisting between 
Matthew xi. and Luke vii., the Baptist’s message, the answer to 
it, the discourse about John’s character, the attention paid to 
his ministry by ‘the people and the publicans’ while it was 
rejected by the Pharisees, the allusion to the sarcasms against 
Christ himself as the ‘friend of publicans and sinners,’ the 
denunciations of the privileged but guiltier cities, in which he 
had exercised his ministry, closing with the thanksgiving for 
the revelation to babes of that which was hidden from the wise 
and prudent, and with that invitation of such infinite tenderness 
and suitability to the case of a ‘sinner,’ ‘Come unto me, all ye 
‘that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,—he 
would not have remained in ignorance of the reason why, when 
the Pharisee invited Jesus to dine, this poor waif of humanity 
should have pressed, notwithstanding her withering feeling of 
-shame and guilt, to the feet of the Saviour, in tears, and 
penitence, and faith. 

While treating of this subject it may be well to note a vague- 
ness in the doctrinal utterances of Dr. Lagne on the mutual 
relations of forgiveness and love, as manifested in this trans- 
action. In vol. ii. p. 214, he says,— It plainly follows from the 
‘ connexion of the parable, that the forgiveness of sins is to be 
‘ considered not as the consequence, but as the ground of love to 
‘the Lord’ This is the true view of the relation, and the only 
one which the interpretation of the parable will allow. But in 
vol. vi. p. 127, referring to Christ’s words in Luke vii. 47, he 
gives a different interpretation. ‘It is his pleasure to designate 
‘ the faith, the longing of the woman, as a species of love through 
‘which forgiveness is conveyed.’ Thus, like Olshausen and 
others, he makes a loving heart the condition of receiving the 
* Dr. Ebrard is in error here. The words are represented by Luke as spoken 
on the sending forth of the seventy (see Luke x. 1—16). As a further proof of 
incautious haste, we would indicate his remarks about Christ’s miracles at 
Jerusalem. On p. 233 he regards the cure of the nobleman’s son as absolutely 
Christ’s second miracle, and in p. 310 he says, ‘ Weisse observes that it is strange 
‘that the miracle at Bethesda should seem to be alluded to as the only one that 
‘had been performed at Jerusalem. Is he acquainted with any other?’ Surely 
he should have considered John ii. 23, ‘ Many believed in his name when they 


‘saw the miracles which he did,’ and the confession of Nicodemus (John iii. 2). 
Good Homer nods! 
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Divine forgiveness, in direct opposition to the force of the 
parable, and to the whole doctrine of Scripture and of the 
Reformed Churches relating to justification by faith. This kind 
of blundering and self-contradiction arises from the want of a 
settled system of thought; and this is only one of a number of 
instances in which we discover discrepancies in both these 
works, between their treatment of the same subject in their 
analysis of the single Gospel, and again in their synthetical 


treatment of the history. Readers must be on their guard in 
the perusal of both.* 


But we must not pause on the blemishes of these works or 
attempt to indicate the many points on which, in so wide a field 
of investigation, we find ourselves dissenting from the conclusions 
of our authors ; but proceed to point out in the remainder of our 
space the positive contribution they have made to our know- 
ledge on the main objects they propose—the preparation for the 
coming of Christ—the supernatural character of his coming and 
work—and the authenticity of the records of his history. 

The preparation for the coming of Christ is one of the most 
interesting and important branches of the evidences of Christ- 
ianity. His appearance and work do not stand apart from the 
whole organic life of the world in the past, but are vitally 
related to it. There was a ‘fulness of time,’ up to which all the 


* As nearly connected with this subject, we may notice Dr. Ebrard’s incon- 
sistency with himself in reference to the mental state of the Baptist expressed in 
his message to Jesus. On p. 104 he regards it as evidence that ‘he was begin- 
‘ning to be of little faith ;’ but on pp. 283-7, he not only rejects the view that 
doubt or uncertainty could be the cause, but declares, in the words of Strauss, 
that ‘such uncertainty is not only psychologically inconceivable after what had 
‘ occurred at the baptism of Jesus, but at variance with Matt. xi. 7,’ and explains 
the message as one expressive of impatience at the free mode of Christ’s action, 
so different from the legal distinction of character in which John delighted. Dr. 
Lange regards it as an indication of the strong spirit depressed by sufferings, 
and darkened by the thought of evil prevailing while the Messiah is operating on 
the earth, coupled with a hope of receiving some comfort from the reply (vol. iii. 
pp. 96—116), yet, in vol. vi. p. 124, he uses the words ‘doubt and embar- 
‘rassment.’ Neander, in his ‘ Life of Christ,’ regards the message as the expres- 
sion of a ‘wavering of conviction,’ ‘doubts springing up’ on account of the 
delay (as the impatience of the Baptist regarded it) of the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom (pp. 60, 212 Bonn edition). Tertullian’s notion is strange 
(Contra Marcion. lib. iv.), that the greater brightness of the revelation of the 
Spirit in Christ was drawing away the prophetic spirit from John. Chrysostom, 
and after him Calvin, regards the message as solely for the sake of the disciples, 
and Stier defends this view. Both Ebrard and Lange repudiate it with very 
little ceremony. To us it appears that the question may have originated in the 
sectarian tendencies which John noticed in his disciples, and which afterwards 
so painfully manifested themselves in the history of the Church, and also in his 
own state of mind—not of unbelief, but of that impatience which in a strong and 
vigorous worker would be most natural as he pined in inactivity, and longed to 
urge into a greater activity for the full development of the kingdom of God, him 
whom he believed to be the true Messiah. The Saviour’s defence of him excludes 
the idea that he doubted or wavered. 

NO, LXXIX. 
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previous ages were advancing, and the revelation at that period 
is the completion of all that had gone before. This preparation 
has a manifold character. It is positive and negative, direct 
and indirect. We see the former characters in Judaism, or Old 
Testament revelation. The whole of that dispensation shines in 
the anticipated light of the future day of Christ. The entire 
history of the Old Covenant takes on a grandeur, and speaks in 
a loftier tone, because of its relation to the times and kingdom 
of the Messiah. It is this, and this only, which prevents our 
feeling that sense of exaggeration in the style of the ancient 
Scriptures which so much offended the narrow, earthly mind of 
Voltaire. The words with which God expressed the separation 
of an elect people, ‘ In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
‘ blessed, though dimly comprehended, perhaps, by the solitary 
man of Ur, were the repetition of the more ancient promise of 
the ‘seed of the woman,’ and the key-note of that high style of 
speech which the Old Testament sustains. Throughout the 
whole history of that people, the preparation advances in two 
lines—law and promise ; the former to produce the sense of sin 
and consequent need of a Saviour; the latter to sustain the 
crushed and trembling soul with hope. When the Israelite 

erformed his rites, everything reminded him of his guilt and 
liability to punishment. The holy commandment, in its positive 
and negative forms, convicted him; the rites of ablution were an 
acknowledgment of his impurity; the priest to whom he brought 
his sacrifice reminded him of his unworthiness to approach God ; 
the victim on which he laid his hands, by its immolation, its 
consumption, and its name—‘ It is sin’—showed him the bitter 
consequences of his transgression ; everything was designed to 
teach, and, if possible, burn into his conscience the awful truth, 
‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.’ 
But the whole was also arranged on the principle of encouraging 
the exercise of hope and confidence, for was not that entire law 
the expansion of the promise? Did not circumcision and 
ablution, while they proclaimed his pollution, foreshadow the 
purity of heart which he might attain? Did not the priest 


_appear as the human type of that more than human Mediator 


who was afterwards to come? and was not the victim the 
symbol of that all-sufficient sacrifice which he should make of 
Himself? Prophets joined their voices to these solemn rites, 
and while rebuking, in tones of dignified severity which nothing 
but ‘Thus saith the Lord’ could justify, they never fail to speak 
from the same high authority of another Prophet, an universal 
King, ‘a Priest upon his throne.’ Sometimes they speak of 
him in one character, sometimes in another. Now he is 
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opening the blind eyes, preaching deliverance to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound. Anon we 
see him, his visage marred more than any man, wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, enduring the chastise- 
ment by which our peace is procured. And again, he is seated 
upon his throne, sending forth the rod of his strength, com- 
manding his army of volunteers, taking the kingdom by them, 
and possessing the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever. 
These are the views of the Divine Saviour whom the Old 
Testament records bring before us; and through all the vicis- 
situdes of their history, the Hebrew people clung to the notion 
of a Deliverer, though they had lost most of the spiritual con- 
ceptions which were associated with it. After Malachi’s pro- 
phecy, and through the subsequent periods of deep depression, 
the hopes of the trampled people burnt brightly, but the fire of 
calamity had raised their spirits to a fiercer heat, and their 
thoughts were chiefly of a temporal deliverer. In the Maccabees 
there is the expectation of the ‘faithful Prophet,’ in the Sybil- 
line Oracles of a ‘ King sent from the Sun.’ The Book of Enoch 
reveals, in the glare of its vivid prophecies, the ‘Ancient of 
‘ Days, the ‘Son of Man;’ but amongst all its revelations there 
is little that can be construed into spiritual deliverance ; while 
the Second Book of Esdras is full of horror as the result of his 
coming. His kingdom shall be established by the destruction 
of his enemies ; and he himself must die, together with all men, 
when its four hundred years are over, that there may arise a 
new creation. Milder thoughts began to find expression subse- 
quently; but at the time of Christ’s advent, the Jews had 
settled into a belief about the Messiah very different from that 
of the Old Testament descriptions. In a few souls the truth 
was cherished, and in the existence and reading of the inspired 
records, the ground of preparation existed among the people. 
But a work of preparation was also going on in the heathen 
world, which, though more of a negative and indirect character, 
was yet not without its advantage. God had not left himself 
without witness among them. They had not the law, yet they 
did ‘by nature the things of the law,’ in the working of a con- 
victing conscience.* We find amongst them some of the most 
pure and sublime developments of ethical truth the world has 
ever known. The burden of the sense of sin seems also to have 
ressed upon them with peculiar weight. There is nothing so 
facniline to the classical scholar as the recurrence of the thought 
of the evil of sin, as ‘a disease in nature,’ and ‘a destruction of 


* That this is the meaning of this difficult expression, we believe no careful 
student of the context in the original will doubt. 
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‘harmony in the soul,’ according to Plato. The schoolboy is 
familiar with the lamentation of Ovid’s Medea—‘ Desire draws 
‘me one way, conviction another. I see the better and approve, 
‘I follow the worse ;’ and most know well the strong words of 
apparently anguished inquiry written by Seneca to his friend 
Lucilius—‘ What is it, Lucilius, that, when we set ourselves in 
‘ one way, draws us another ; and when we desire to avoid any 
‘ course, drives us intoit? What is it that so wrestles with our 
‘ mind, allowing us never to settle any good resolutions once for 
‘all?’ * 

Nor is it any wonder that the sense of sin was deep, when 
sin itself had become so rampant on the earth. We have but to 
read the dramas of the moral Euripides to see the height to 
which it had risen in Greece during the period of its greatest 
splendour ; and if we take up Aristophanes, we sound a deeper 
depth of depravity. The state of society in which his comedies 
could be tolerated, and himself become the leading man, was 
hopelessly corrupt. Horace shows us how the old Roman virtue 
had departed. Ovid’s sensuality could never be a favourite 
where purity was regarded ; but in the pages of the stern and 
savage Juvenal we have the whole utter pollution of the social 
life of Rome revealed with the most appalling force. So far 
had this degeneracy gone, that Seneca exclaims, ‘ How great is 
‘now the madness of men! They lisp the most abominable 
‘ prayers in the ears of the gods; and if a man is found listening, 
‘ they are silent. What aman ought not to hear, they do not 
‘blush to rehearse to God.’+ And in the following words, he 
shows the depth and prevalence of this corruption—‘ If any one 
‘ considers what they do, and to what things they subject them- 
‘selves, instead of decency he will find indecency ; instead of 
‘ the liberal, the unworthy ; instead of the rational, the insane ; 
‘and all this to such a degree, that no one could doubt their 
‘being deprived of reason. But now the great multitude of 
‘ these insane insures to them the reputation of intelligence.’ + 

Another feeling finds expression among the best of these 
Heathen—the need of a Divine interference to save from sin. 
Socrates attributed his own guidance to the influence of a deity 
(Sauovov); § and Plato regards true blessedness as the in- 
dwelling of the Deity in us.|| In the same manner, toward the 
close of the Meno, he makes Socrates to abandon his favourite 
theory—that virtue may be taught, because of the impossibility 
of finding the teacher—that ‘breathing man among fleeting forms,’ 


* Ep. 52. + Ep. 10. t Apud Augustinum de Civitate Dei, vi. 10. 
Theages, sec. 10. || Timeeus, c. 71. 
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—and to declare that ‘virtue comes, to those to whom it does come, 
‘ by a Divine lot’ (Oéa poipa). Cicero tells us, in a well-known 
passage, that ‘no man was ever great without some Diwine in- 
‘ spiration.’ Seneca, in the same epistle to his friend Lucilius 
which we have already quoted, immediately afterwards adds, 
‘But by what means or when shall we be drawn away from this 
‘folly? No one is able to emerge from it by his own energy. 
‘It is necessary that another should stretch forth his hand— 
‘ that another should lead us out.’ * 

Nor were the Heathen without some foreshadowing of the 
means by which this deliverance should be effected. The poetry 
of the classic nations, especially its tragic poetry, bears witness 
to the anticipation of a deliverer. 

‘It is full of tutelary spirits, helping genii, or angels.’ ‘ Tragedy 
recognises the meaning of sin, of the curse, and of the catastrophe ; 
and points to that wonderful relation in humanity, found to exist 
almost from house to house, that the innocent should suffer for the 
guilty, that the noblest heart in every human circle always bears 
the greatest part of that circle’s burden, that the full punishment 
of a family sin usually falls on a comparatively innocent head. By 
her representations of minor catastrophes and relative atonements, 
she leads to the idea of the great universal catastrophe of humanity, 
and the real and absolute atonement involved therein.’ 

This is witnessed in the Iphigenia of Aischylus, whose death 
must atone for her father’s transgression against the goddess, 
before the Grecian fleet can proceed to Troy. It is wit- 
nessed in the Antigone of Sophocles, who devotes herself to 
death through her love to her brother. The myths of Apollo 
and of Hercules both rendering service to Admetus or Ada- 
mastos the indomitable, representing Hades, is another striking 
instance of the same.t Thus did the human soul, burdened 
with a sense of its sin, and feeling its helplessness to effect its 
own deliverance, look up in inarticulate prayer to some strong 
Son of God to break the chain, to vanquish the tyrant, and, by 
bearing the calamity, to save the guilty. Thus, as Dr. Lange 
beautifully says— 

‘As the earth during the polar night seeks to compensate for the 
want of daylight by the production of the aurora borealis, so does 
every nation, impelled by a yearning after Christ, emit during its 
night of heathen darkness some glimmer of Christological light. 
It was from this visionary impulse towards the dawn, that oracles, 

* Ep. 52. t Lange, i. 115. 

t See ‘Miiller’s Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology,’ pp. 239—246 ; 
and, on the whole subject, ‘ Trench’s Hulsean Lectures,’ second series ; ‘ Maurice’s 
‘Religions of the World,’ Hardwicke’s ‘Christ and other Masters,’ where the 


last writer’s extreme views are corrected; and Dr. Pressensé’s ‘ Histoire des 
‘Trois Premieres Siecles de l’Eglise Chretienne,’ vol. i. 1—250. 
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priests, law-givers, and founders of religions, arose. ‘‘ The nations 
waited for him.” ’ 


And at length, when the fulness of the time was come—when 
Greek civilization and literature and philosophy, and Roman 
law and conquest, had produced the great peace—when the 
civilized world had realized a unity such as it had never known 
before—and yet all its progress had not removed its sin, but only 
more revealed it—and the world’s cry of anguish had become 
deeper, ‘ God sent his Son ;’ or, as Augustine says, with so much 
truth and beauty, ‘ Christ appeared to the men of the aged 
‘ dying world, that, while everything around them had withered 

‘away, they should receive through him a new youthful life.’ * 


‘Christianity was, then, ‘the response of heaven to the aspi- 
‘rations of earth.’ + Taught of God in various ways, the world, 
Jew and Gentile, each according to the light it had retained, 
sought a Saviour whom it needed, and the Divine goodness 
supplied the need. The heart of man had felt that no mere 
human deliverer could effect its ransom, and he who came 
was ‘God manifest in the flesh’ The Supernatural in him 
took on a new form, which was the embodiment in a person of 
all supernatural power. Pantheistic criticism does not object to 
an incarnation—to the unity of the Divine and human natures ; 
but according to its conception, it must not be realized in a 
person, but in the whole human race. Its language is— 


‘ Humanity is the union of both natures: it is the God made man, 
the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, the finite spirit remind- 
ing itself of its infinity, it is the child of the visible Mother, Nature, 
and the invisible Father, Spirit. Humanity is the miracle-worker, 
in so far as in the course of the history of man Spirit is ever acquir- 
ing a more perfect mastery over nature, both within and without, 
which is subjected as a powerless material to its activity. Humanity 
is the sinless one, inasmuch as the course of its development is a 


* John von Miiller, the celebrated historian of Switzerland, said towards the 
close of his life, ‘When I read the classics, I observed everywhere a wonderful 
‘ preparation for Christianity ; everything was exactly fitted to the design of God, 
‘as made known by the Apostles.’ —Apud Schaff. Apostolic Church, i. 165. To 
those who object to these views, we would commend the words of Augustine 
to those who were devoted followers of Plato and others. They say, ‘ Plato 
‘ says this, Pythagoras says this.’ He replies, ‘Therefore, if any one of them 
‘is found to have said that which Christ also has said, we congratulate him, 
* but we do not follow him. But he was before Christ. If any one says true 
‘ things, was he before Truth itself? O man, give attention to Christ, not when 
‘he may have come to thee, but when he made thee’ (Ennar. in Psal. exl. 19). 
As the Creator of these men in his image, he spake through them those ‘ uncon- 
* scious prophecies of Heathendom.’ 

t Pressensé Histoire, vol. i. 1. 
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wholly blameless one; pollution ever cleaves to the individual only, 
but in the genus and its history it is taken away. Humanity is that 
which dies and rises again, and ascends towards heaven: inasmuch as 
from the negation of its mere natural state its higher spiritual life 
is ever proceeding, and from the removal of its finite character as a 
personal, a national, and a mundane spirit, its oneness proceeds 
with the infinite Spirit of heaven. Through faith in this Christ, 
= especially in his death and resurrection, is man justified before 
od. 


This absurd creation of the genius of Strauss is that which 
Dr. Lange has before him when he addresses himself to the 
work of writing his ‘ Life of Christ,’ and to the refutation of this 
notion he first directs his energies in discussing the Incarnation 
of God as one of ‘the fundamental ideas of the Gospel history.’ 
His argument is, that we can form no conception of man without 
God, nor of God without man ; that all the attempts to conceive 
aright of man on atheistical grounds have been failures, and 
that all that is highest in reverence, affection, and enthusiasm, 
rises toward and proclaims the Eternal. On the other hand, all 
knowledge of God through his attributes is a knowledge of his 
relations to reasonable beings; that when the Scriptures speak 
of him as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, they 
proclaim the same truth; ‘we cannot conceive of God without 
‘Christ, nor of Christ without man; therefore we cannot form a 
‘conception of God without manhood.’ God’s method of operating 
upon humanity in the past has been through individuals whom 
he has loved and sent, ‘made instruments of Divine blessing to 
‘the world, and central points in humanity, enclosing and em- 
‘bracing as many as their powers and mission can reach.’ But 
these chosen ones were human saints, in the long series there 
was none without spot or blemish. As the final development of 
the principle which had thus appeared in history, Jesus came 
‘anointed with the eternal fulness of God, for He was God-man. 

‘In him the race of man attained the individual end of its de- 
‘velopment, its depth, its unity, its approval in the sight of God.’* 

Dr. Lange’s view of the Incarnation has no mysticism about 
it. He boldly announces the accepted truth in the sharpest 
style of definition. He says on John i. 14:— 


‘The evangelist employs the strongest terms to express the incar- 
nation of Christ. It was not as it were a particular word from the 
eternal word, a single or special energy of the Logos, but the Logos 
himself, that was made man. And he was made man in the proper 
sense, not as if the case were that he merely revealed himself 
through a man, that he put on humanity, or “clothed himself in 


* Lange, i. 25—34. 
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our flesh and blood.’’ He was really and truly made man. And 
with what fulness and power did he appear as man! He was made 
man in the form of being one man distinctively, with a definite in- 
dividuality ; nay, he was made flesh. He assumed human nature 
in all its sensuousness and substantiality. When it is further said 
“he dwelt among us,” that indicates that his incarnation pro- 
ceeded so as to enter fully into historic relations with men. He 
gave actual proof of the truth of his being made man, by humbling 
himself, taking on himself the form of a servant, becoming a Jew, 
a poor pilgrim, and at last a curse of the world upon the cross.’ * 


Thus the Incarnation is a true dwelling of God with man, the 
entrance of God into our conditions, subject to our weakness, 
and want, and temptation, aman with men, and yet with that 
fulness of Divinity, that when the union has been effected, the 
infinite gulf is bridged over which separates us from God, and the 
Divine character is revealed in accommodation to man’s need. 
In the representations of the evangelists, the manhood is never 
lost in the divinity, nor the divinity merged in the manhood. 
Even when about to suffer, and having apprised the disciples 
that the hour is near, Jesus says, ‘He that hath seen me hath 
‘seen the Father.’ His whole life exhibited the perfection of 
the union, but on some rare occasions it came more fuliy out. + 
His general condition of dependence, while yet he supplies 
the wants of others—that condition implied in the taunts of 
the chief priests as he hung upon the cross, ‘He saved others, 
‘himself he cannot save ’—is a continuous revelation of the 
fulness of Divine power which dwelt in him, and the fulness, 
also, of his voluntary subjection to every innocent condition of 
humanity, in order to the accomplishment of his high end—the 
glory of God in the redemption of man. Such a representation 
of a Saviour as this affords clearly shows the distinctness and 
originality of the Gospel conception of the Redeemer. There 
is no such ideal of the personal Redeemer to be gathered from 
any single region of ethnic aspiration and mythical embodi- 
ment, nor from all together. Neither could the idea have been 
the result of a fusion of ethnic ideas with those of the Old 
Testament ; for the actual Jesus of the Gospels, while answering 
in every item to the prophecies of the Old Covenant, far tran- 
scends them in the manifestation of the characteristics of both 
the divine and human natures. The difference between the 
highest anticipation and the revealed reality has almost the 
effect of a difference in kind, so clear, so distinct, so perfect does 
the reality appear before us. So that we are disposed to regard 
the following figure of Dr. Schaff, with all its beauty, as hardly 


* Lange, v. 117. t See British QuarTERLY, January, 1862, pp. 133-5. 
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strong enough to represent the combined similarity and diffe- 
rence :—‘'To embody these remarks in a figure, we may well 
‘compare Heathenism to the starry night, full of darkness and 
‘fear, but also of mysterious forebodings and unsatisfied longing 
‘after the light of day ; Judaism to the aurora, full of cheerful 
‘hope, and certain promise of the rising sun ; Christianity to the 
‘perfect day, in which stars lose their light, and aurora its 
‘splendour.’ * 

It will be obvious to every attentive reader that in the extracts 
given above, a question is started with which our theology is not 
very familiar. It is evidently assumed that Christ would have 
come even if man had not sinned; and in holding this view, 
Dr. Lange is in harmony with most of his brethren in Germany 
who have a name in theology. His editor, Mr. Dods, asserts 
(i. 64) that this question is ‘one which philosophical theology is 
‘required to face.’ It does not seem so necessary to a biblical 
theology, for, so far as we can see, the Bible is very silent about 
it. The leading ancients seem to have had little difficulty 
respecting it, until the time of Augustine, with whom even the 
existence of men was but accidental, to fill up the vacancy caused 
by the fall of the angels. Most of the profound thinkers of the 
Church of the early and middle ages take the affirmative view; 
but since the Reformation, it has not been considered a very 
serious question; and when mooted, the tendency has been 
rather to the negative. The difference arises mainly from the 
starting-point. .A priori views of God and his relations to the 
universe and man affirm the necessity of the incarnation in 
order to the completeness of the Divine manifestation, and of the 
ideal of human nature. It is thought that whatever has arisen 
in the historic action of the Deity is essential to the full develop- 
ment of his purpose, and that it would be a dishonour to the 
highest revelation God has made of himself to suppose that it 
should be conditioned on the commission of sin by the creature. 
Those who start from the point of man’s existing condition, with 
which biblical theology has chiefly to do, see no necessity for the 
incarnation beyond that which is exhibited in redemption, and 
of course adopt the negative. But without ascending so high as the 
@ priori, and reverently acknowledging that the question is one 
on the dogmatic decision of which we have neither faculty nor 
authority to determine, may we not see, in a purpose now 
served by the divine manifestation in Christ, a reason for its 
existence, even if sin had not been committed? Man needs to 


* Apostolic History, vol. i. p. 170. The subject of the originality of the Christian 
representation is treated with great learning and ability in the introduction to 
Dorner’s ‘ Doctrine of the Person of Christ,’ pp. 1—90. 
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know something of God that he may believe, reverence, and love 
him, that he may realize the highest cultivation of his faculties 
and the perfection of his moral being; but how shall this know- 
ledge be attained? His own nature, though made in the image of 
God, does not give him all he wants. The metaphysical gulf which 
separates the finite from the infinite remains the same, whatever 
man’s moral condition may be. Is it, then, from material 
objects and laws, united with the suggestions of his own nature, 
that the highest creature God has made shall know him? The 
history of what man has discovered and felt while in possession 
of these alone does not encourage us to rest in the idea. The 
manner in which the highest minds of antiquity expressed 
themselves shows the uncertainty, and sometimes the pain, with 
which they contemplated God through nature. Plato in his last 
and most wonderful dialogue, the Timeus, says, ‘To discover, then, 
‘the Creator and Father of the universe, as well as his work, is 
‘ indeed difficult; and when discovered it is impossible to reveal 
‘him to mankind at large, * and then proceeds to speak of the 
great uncertainty attending the inquiry. But from the whole 
inquiry there arises no thought of that love which binds the 
heart to him as its supreme object. From the necessity for a 
‘ living God,’ felt in the universal heart of humanity, have arisen 
‘all the mythologies of mankind, which, in their origin, are only 
the effort of the soul to express its need, and to supply it as it 
best can. In Jesus we see God in all the riches of his love, in his 
conversableness with us, as John Howe phrases it; we feel that 
the impassable distance between earth and heaven has narrowed, 
while yet the distinction between the Divine and the human is most 
fully realized, and is never so clear as in the thoughts of those who 
embrace the doctrine of the Incarnation in its fulness.t It is true 
that in the Scriptures it is revealed chiefly in its connexion with 
redemption from sin, but in that Divine economy, in which one 
act serves many purposes, it serves many now, and no doubt has 
been from eternity so designed. Further than conjecture, thus 

* Cap. ix. 

+ Dr. Arnold has given good expression to the thought we have proposed: 
‘ For my own part, considering one great object of God’s revealing himselt in the 
‘person of Christ to be the furnishing us with the object of worship which we 
* could at once love and understand ; or, in other words, the supplying safely and 
‘ wholesomely that want in human nature, which has shown itself in false religions, 
‘in “making gods after our own devices,” it does seem to me to be forfeiting 
‘ the peculiar benefits thus offered, if we persist in attempting to approach God 
‘in his own incomprehensible essence, which as no man hath seen or can see, so 
‘no man can conceive it . . . . it seems to me that it is only of God as Uhrist 
‘that I can, in my present state of being, conceive anything at all.’ 

How fully is this view sustained by the fact that the denial of the Incarnation, 


and consequent supernatural revelation, if it does not proceed from Atheism or 
Pantheism, almost necessarily leads to them in all minds of a sequacious order. 
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sustained, we think it impossible to go in affirming the position 
taken by Dr. Lange.* 

With the supernatural fact of the Incarnation the whole 
question of the supernatural emerges. As this question has 
often been treated in these pages, and as we may ere long 
devote a whole article to the discussion of its present aspects, we 
shall merely here exhibit Dr. Lange’s mode of treating it as 
briefly as possible. Dr. Ebrard assumes it, as every one must 
who takes up the Gospels. Their first position is supernatural, 
and this must be expected to characterize them throughout. 
Dr. Lange’s first argument on the relation of miracles to the 
laws of nature is, that a law is conditioned by the sphere in 
which it operates; and he illustrates it by the fact of the differ- 
ence of the law of nature relative to propagation between 
mammals and reptiles, and the difference between the action of 
the law of gravitation in the region of the double stars and in 
the region of the earth. He also believes that it is conditioned by 
the course of time to which it belongs by its Mon; or, as he 
finally expresses it, conditioned by the spirit and mind of the 
Lawgiver. Absolute laws exclude God by being God. Again, we 
discover as we approach the higher forms of being less of the 
rigidity of law, and more of freedom ; we see also the higher 
law interfere with the lower, ‘The lion devours the gazelle, but 
‘in his deed, in his blood and life, the unnatural act becomes a 
‘new nature.’ Again, in the progress of creation, the analogue 
of miracle constantly presents itself. 


‘The form or law of unconditioned gravity is the globular; but 
crystallization makes sport of this first iron rule of gravitation in a 
thousand ways, when it forms its delicately constructed mathemati- 
cal figures. The first plant was a miracle which decidedly changed 
the world in which it grew. And so it has been correctly said of 
the animal, that it is a miracle for the vegetable world. Lastly, in 
man the whole of subordinate nature is raised and changed in a 
specifically higher life-form.’ 


But in man, also, there are life-spheres of increasingly higher 
order, in which the new superior principle breaks through the 
old sphere with wonderful effect, in order to draw it up into its 
higher life. Christianity announces this as fact, and Christ is 
its embodiment ; and thus, ‘the more familiar we become with 
‘the succession of spheres in nature, and with the heavenly ladder 
‘of zons in the history of the world, the more we shall find in the 
‘great central miracle—the life of Christ—the necessity established 


* The literature of the subject is very ably exhibited by Dr. Dorner; ‘ Doctrine 
‘of the Person of Christ,’ vol. iii. 360—370. 
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‘of the several miracles which form its historical periphery.’ * The 
existence of Jesus includes necessarily the existence of miracles. 
They flow from him as the rays from the sun. ‘ Christ is him- 
‘self presented to us as the supreme miracle, the vital principle 
‘of each separate miracle. He enters the already existing 
‘spheres of life as the last, the decisive, the transforming vital 
‘principle; hence he is both the miracle and the source of 
‘miracles, the principle of transformation and renewal to the 
‘whole Adamic race.’ This is in full accordance with his own 
favourite expression for his miracles. He loves to speak of them, 
not so much as ‘ powers,’ or ‘ wonders,’ or ‘signs,’ but as ‘works. 
They were his ‘works,’ natural for him to perform, characteristic 
of him. They were not superior to his words, as the superstitious 
are ready to believe; nor inferior to them, as our refined 
spiritualists wish to believe ; but equally with them a part of the 
manifestation of God in the flesh, and also equally with them 
means and disclosures of his redemptive energy. Hence he 
replies to John’s message by healing the sick in the presence of 
the messenger, and adds, ‘Go and show John again what ye do 
‘hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
‘the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
‘up, and the poor have the Gospel preached unto them.’ In all 
' these works he was but expressing his own life, and symbolizing, 
in the outward sphere, the final work he came to accomplish in 
the inward ; for the miracles of Christ are not to be regarded as 
mere manifestations of his power over nature, but as types of 
spiritual blessings, and of the exertion of spiritual powers. It is 
natural that an unbelieving generation, making its little know- 
ledge of physical science the measure alike of nature and of God, 
should reject the miraculous. It is natural that the Atheist or 
the Pantheist should reject them, for in his view there is no 
power to work; but it behoves us to remember that the limited 
knowledge of physical science has no right to pronounce an 
absolute dictum, and that the objections proceeding from so- 
called Criticism are the offspring neither of criticism nor of 
philosophy, but of crude, unphilosophical, and uncritical assump- 
tions.{ The history in which the accounts are contained is 
authentic, and the attempts of scepticism to discredit its testi- 
mony have always been initiated by @ priori objections to the 
supernatural. The Christian feels that if the history is not 
* Lange, ii. 102. + Ibid. i. 84. 
{ We wish to guard the reader of Dr. Lange’s work against his illustrative use 
of pseudo-sciences, such as clairvoyance and animal magnetism. Whatever truth 
there may be in the accounts of their strange phenomena, they are not yet 


recognised as ordinated sciences. The use of them for purposes of illustration 
weakens an argument, which is stronger without them. 
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supernatural, it is nothing. If it does not relate the process of a 
redemption by God incarnate, it relates little which answers to 
his need. If the supernatural is extruded, the history may go ; 
for amore monstrous unbelievable lie has never sought to impose 
upon the world than the narrative of the four evangelists, dis- 
embowelled of all that transcends mere nature and humanity. 
To some thoughts on the authenticity of these Gospels we now 
turn. This is the department which Dr. Ebrard announces as 
‘The Criticism of the Gospel Writings,’ and in which he displays 
a large amount of learning and of care. He commences with 


the testimony of Papias concerning the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark :— 


‘Matthew composed the oracles in Hebrew, and each one inter- 
preted them as he was able. Mark having become Peter’s 
interpreter, wrote accurately all that he remembered, though he did 
not record in order that which was either said or done by Christ. 
For he neither heard the Lord nor followed him; but afterward, 
as I said, attached himself to Peter, who used to frame his teaching 
to meet the immediate wants of his hearers, and not as making a 
connected narrative of our Lord’s discourses. So Mark committed 
no error, as he wrote down some particulars just as he recalled them 
to mind. For he took heed to one thing—to omit none of the facts 
that he had heard, and to state nothing falsely about them.’ * 


From the references of Irenzeus and Tertullian toward the close 
of the second century to the four Gospels ; from their quotation by 
the apostolical fathers and by Justin Martyr within the first half 
of the second century; from the fact that Tatian, a disciple of 
Justin, had written a Diatessaron or Gospel according to the 
four; from the fact that Marcion is accused by Tertullian of 
corrupting the Gospel of Luke; no doubt can exist that, long 
before the close of the second century, the four Gospels as we 
now have them had gained universal acceptance among the 
churches. The question which modern criticism raises, and to 
which we must confine ourselves, is—Are these Gospels such as 
we have now in our hands, or are those we possess compilations 
from earlier productions mingled with the enthusiastic fancies of 
good men, or the deliberate fabrications of deceivers? We 
assert the former on grounds which should be satisfactory to 
every candid inquirer. 

1. The Gospels which we possess contain no evidence of being 
compilations by several hands. Each of them has its own 
distinct character. The marks of individuality are imprinted on 
each in the mode of representing facts, the general characteristics 


* Apud Euseb. Eccles. His. lib. iii. ¢. 39. 
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of style, and even some of its minute features; one of the very 
methods by which diplomatic criticism is enabled to pronounce 
upon the genuineness or spuriousness of a passage being its 
accordance with the general style of the Gospel or otherwise, 
In this way very powerful evidence is produced against the 
genuineness of Mark xvi. 9, et seg.; and those who contend for 
its genuineness are compelled to suppose that many years had 
passed before the evangelist resumed his unfinished work, thus 
accounting for the new words, and the want of harmony of 
character with the rest of the Gospel. But what would be the 
diversity if the Gospels had been submitted to the endless 
additions and corrections which the legendary and mythical 
theories so uncritically invent ? 

2. It is highly improbable that such additions to the original 
Gospels would be allowed in the Christian communities, whose 
interest it would be to have the clearest and most accurate 
account of the origin and facts of their religion. They were ex- 
posed to persecution on account of it. To become a Christian a 
man was obliged to renounce his family and his possessions, to 
separate himself from all he held dear, to abandon all the amenities 
of society, and to expose his life to imprisonment or torture, or 
both. He had sometimes literally to take up the cross. Is it 
probable, is it credible, even to the all-voracious faith of 
hypothesis-inventing critics, that a man would incur all these 
risks for what he could easily ascertain to be ‘cunningly devised 
‘fables’? Would not some man have detected the process of the 
manufacture? Would not many? And would not some account 
of the matter have reached us so as to save our critics from 
inventing, and give them historic ground for their theories? 
However easy it may seem to German or French professors, who 
are paid to teach Christianity, and protected from all risk by 
law or popular apathy, to adopt or invent theories on this 
subject, it was a widely different thing to men whose belief was 
a matter of life or death. Indeed, even the critic whose faculties 
would only be called into play by the exercise, would rejoice 
to expose such attempts on any received book if any one in our 
day should attempt such deception. 

But we have abundant evidence that when heretics attempted 
any corruption of the Gospels they were not permitted to do so 
without condemnation. Tertullian* inevighs in a style of 
severest condemnation against Marcion for his mutilation of the 
Gospel of Luke in order to remove from it all traces of the birth 
of Christ; and goes on to show him that with all his efforts he had 
not succeeded, the Gospel being such a unity that it must all be 
* Contra Marcion, passim. 
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rejected if the mutilator would succeed in his design. Celsus 
accuses the Christians of acting like drunken men in corrupting 
their Gospels. Origen answers that he ‘knows of none who 
‘have altered the Gospels, except the followers of Marcion, of 
‘Valentinus, and I think also those of Lucan.* Celsus in fact 
only charges it on some believers, and these heretical sects might 
be so regarded. Among them, no doubt, many were most 
sincere in belief and pure in life, as their antagonists, and 
especially Tertullian, admit; but others were of vile and impure 
life. They had come into Christianity with certain notions which 
were impertectly corrected by it ; and they sought to remove 
from the Gospels what contradicted their notions. Some 
heretics suffered martyrdom for their Christian belief; + but 
the godless saved themselves from persecution by attending 
idol teasts and shows of gladiators, and mingling generally in 
the heathen life around them. Even those who corrupted the 
Gospels never denied their genuineness—a matter of the greatest 
consequence in this argument—but rather regarded the writers 
as under the influence of Jewish prejudices, from which they 
themselves were free.t Thus their very corruptions and 
mutilations bear witness to the genuineness of the works which 
they mangled in their Gnostic presumption of superior enlighten- 
ment. Seeing, then, that these are the only changes known in 
the Gospels, and that the very makers of these acknowledge the 
genuineness of the documents they alter, the argument seems 
uresistible, that such operations as modern criticism feigns 
never had an existence but in its fancy. 

3. Textual criticism bears its testimony also against these 
fancies. Several hundreds of MSS. of the New Testament have 
been examined, gathered from every portion of Christendom, 
whose production has been spread over centuries; and yet we 
cannot find a trace of these additions and interpolations. A few 
portions have been shown to be of doubtful character, such as 
the passage in Mark already referred to, the earlier verses of 
John viii. 3—11, and John v. 4. The same process which 
detected these could not fail to detect, in the wide field of 
investigation, many more, if they existed. Had there been so 
many differing transcripts of the Gospels as the theory of 
additions must confess, it is the strangest thing in literary 
history, that there is no notice of them in the early writers, 
and that no fragments or copies of them are to be found to 


* Contra Celsum, p. 77, ed. Spencer’s Cantab. 1658. 

+ Irenzus Contra Heres. lib. iv. c. 33, sec. 9. aoe 
" + Tertullian Contra Marcion, lib. iv. c. 3; lib. i. c. 20. Irenzeus, lib. iii. c. 12, 
sec. 12. 
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show us what the original exemplars were. We are content to 
leave it to men of a credulous character to believe in the exist- 
ence of these exemplars, of whose existence there is not an atom 
of evidence; for ourselves we are altogether too sceptical to 
accept such fancies for facts. 
It is true we have certain productions which held a place in 
Christian literature for a time, although from the first rejected 
by ecclesiastical writers, and often with the most unsparing 
severity—the works called Apocryphal Gospels. That some of 
these are of great antiquity cannot be doubted ; that they have 
undergone many changes is clear from their character and style, 
and from the condition in which the MSS. are found; but no 
man is sufficiently mad to speak of them as the originals of our 
Gospels, although Strauss and others have adduced them as 
illustrations. If any man has any lingering doubts of the 
historical or Divine character of our canonical Gospels, if he 
supposes they may have been manufactured by the early 
Christians, we commend to him a diligent perusal of these 
productions. Darkness is not more different from light than 
these from the books which the early churches have transmitted 
to us with their imprimatur. The narratives of the miracles 
of the child Jesus which they contain, sometimes trifling, some- 
times wicked and revengeful—the delight which their writers 
take in the marvellous, even to gross absurdity—stand in strange 
contrast to the grand reserve which characterizes the writers of 
our Gospels, who never speak of the miraculous as the marvel- 
lous only, and never for its own sake ; while the others think no 
marvel too childish or too immoral to relate. The man who can 
place the two kinds of works in the same class, as fabrications of 
the Christians of the early centuries, has condemned himself as a 
critic in the eyes of all men capable of a judgment.* And if 
neither these nor our Gospels are the originals of the disciples of 
the Lord, where shall we seek for those originals? Is it not 
strange that in no ancient library, in no retired monastery, has 
there ever been found a single copy of those precious exemplars, 
the existence of which at some time is so certain to our critics, 
and the preciousness of which would far exceed all earthly 
treasure? How is it that they have all perished, leaving not a 
trace of their existence, while the false and the deceptive con- 
tinue, to beguile unwary souls? That the God of truth should 


* See the ‘ Evangelia Apocrypha’ of Tischendorf, or the translations of them in 
Jones on the ‘Canon of the New Testament,’ or ‘The Apocryphal New Testament,’ 
by William Hone, published in no friendly spirit toward Christianity ; and also 
and chiefly the ‘ Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti,’ by the great, judicious, and 
learned J. Albert Fabricius. 
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permit this, that all the Christians should have agreed to carry 
out such a deception, and that no Abdiel, ‘ faithful among the 
‘ faithless,’ should be found anywhere to raise a protest against 
the fraud, altogether surpasses our belief. Our faith is small in 
comparison with that of an infidel critic. 

There are but two more questions which demand brief 
attention. They relate to the Greek version of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, and to the Gospel according to John. 
The former is supposed to be loaded with difficulty, because the 
stream of ecclesiastical testimony through Papias, Irenzus, 
Pantenus, Jerome, and Eusebius is in favour of its original 
having been written in Hebrew. We regard it as a hazardous 
and fruitless speculation to set aside this early testimony, and to 
endeavour to prove, as Mr. Roberts does,* that it was originally 
written in Greek. Whether the Hebrew copy was substantially 
represented by the Gospel of the Hebrews, as Dr. Ebrard 
learnedly and acutely argues,‘ or not, we have no space to 
discuss. Certainly, if it was, the alterations must be numerous. 
But we find the Greek copy from the beginning admitted in the 
churches—admitted, too, while there were many who could 
compare it with the Hebrew. No objection to it is made, it is 
never suspected, and in these facts lie our sufficient grounds of 
confidence in its genuineness. 

Respecting the Gospel of John we must now say a little. Dr. 
Lange remarks that its glorification must be near, for it, too, 
has been recently nailed to the cross. Scepticism finds in it its 
greatest enemy, and has employed all its resources against it. 
Strauss, in his néw edition, returns to his old view, from which 
Neander’s arguments had for a time moved him—that it is a 
production of the latter part of the second century. He adopts 
the convenient method of making little of the external evidence, 
or throwing doubt upon minute matters in that which exists ; 
but this method has no force when brought against the mass 
and character of that evidence. Never was theory more 
unfortunate than that of Strauss; abandoned by himself once, 
he is likely, now that he has returned to his first love, to outlive 
all other believers in it. There is hardly a man of any eminence 
in Germany who accepts it, and elsewhere it is only mentioned 
to be rejected. The Gospel of John is accepted by most critics 
who deserve the name as produced within the first century ; and 
to this view the testimonies naturally and necessarily lead. We 
know how, at the close of the second century, there is a unanimous 


* ‘Discussions on the Gospels.’ 
+ Ebrard, 523—534. See also Davidson’s ‘Introduction to the New Testa- 
‘ment,’ p. 12—36. 
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testimony in favour of its being the production of the Apostle 
John. ‘To this effect are the witnesses of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, and Irenzus; the last most likely to possess the 
most accurate information, for he was the disciple of Polycarp, 
who had been a disciple of the Apostle John. Irenzeus not only 
uses the Gospel, and often refers to it, but makes it one of the 
main pillars of the Church in his fanciful fashion :— 


‘Nor can there be more or fewer Gospels than these. For as 
there are four regions of the world in which we live, and four 
cardinal winds, and the Church is spread over all the earth, and the 
Gospel is the pillar and support of the Church, and the breath of 
life, in like manner it is fit that it should have four pillars, breathing 
on all sides incorruption, and refreshing mankind.’ * 


He speaks of this immediately after as a ‘ Gospel fourfold in its 
‘form.’ Strange as the rhetoric of the passage is, and fanciful 
as the idea which it embodies, no man could have written it who 
was not certain of his ground as to the genuineness of the works 
of which he so speaks. And he had the fullest opportunity of 
knowing whether the fourth Gospel was genuine or not. Not 
only was he Polycarp’s disciple, but also the colleague of 
Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, a man born in A.D. 90, while yet 
John lived. Would not this man, a martyr for his Christian 
testimony, have been able to say when a book of such signifi- 
cance as John’s Gospel was ushered into the world, had it been 
subsequently to the Apostle’s death? The manner in which 
traditions were handed on, the few through whom they had to 
pass, the loving unity which bound the churches to each other, 
the extended journeys of some of the early writers and preachers 
among the churches in different portions of the earth, (as, eg. 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen,) all concur to one conclusion 
—that if John’s Gospel had not been regarded as his genuine 
production, our first intelligence of it would not have come from 
Tiibingen. 

We have further the testimony of Justin Martyr, whose first 
Apology dates from A.D. 139, the second year of the reign of 
Antoninus, to whom it is addressed. There is no doubt that he 
knew our Gospels, and quoted them, but doubt has been cast 
upon his quotation of John. These doubts, however, are set at 
rest for all candid minds by the investigations of Semisch and 
Norton.t His constant use of the word ‘ Logos,’ in its personal 


* Fabricii Codex Apocryphus, p. 346—367. Contra Heres, lib. iii. c. 1. 

+ Semisch’s ‘ Life, Times, and Writings of Justin Martyr,’ Clark’s ‘ Biblical 
‘Cabinet ;’ Norton’s ‘ Genuineness of the el See also De Wette’s ‘Introduc- 
‘tion to the New Testament,’ pp. 94—100, where the quotations from Justin and 
the Gospels are arranged in parallel columns. 
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sense, as used by John, as well as many other words peculiar to 
him, points to the conclusion that he was well acquainted with 
this Gospel ; and having been a philosopher, who had searched 
for truth for a long time and at length died a martyr, he 
would not be likely to be deceived as to that which he received 
as the source of his Christian faith; especially when, as a learned 
man, he had the best opportunity of knowing whether it was 
genuine or not. 

But we have also the testimony of those who were called 
heretics. Tertullian tells us that Marcion had corrupted Luke’s 
Gospel, and asks why (as Matthew, Mark, and John were also 
received by the churches) had Marcion not also ‘laid hands on 
‘them to be corrected if corrupt, or received if incorrupt.’ * It 
is clear from this that he wishes to show the inconsistency of 
the heretic in not also trying to correct the other Gospels 
received by the churches, but passing them by or rejecting 
them. His rejection, however, and the confident tone of 
Tertullian’s argument, show how fully they were received by 
others. Now, Marcion came to Rome as early as A.D. 130, and 
in A.D. 139, when Justin Martyr published his first Apology, 
he was teaching his views there, and therefore his rejection of 
John’s Gospel dates from an earlier time than that of its publi- 
cation assumed by Strauss. We must bear in mind that his 
rejection of these Gospels never suggested their want of 
genuineness, but proceeded on dogmatic grounds. Valentinus 
was another celebrated Gnostic heretic, who flourished at the 
same time. He came to Rome A.D. 140, then advanced in life, 
and seems to have died there fifteen years after, at the age of 
seventy-five. He had heard a disciple of Paul preach.t He was 
one of the most daring of the Gnostics, but he did not reject the 
Gospels, but rather perverted them by false interpretation. 
Tertullian admits that he used the ‘perfect instrument,’ § by 
which he means nothing less than our four Gospels. || Our 
argument is simple. If all these men knew, used, and admitted 
these Gospels, with the fullest means at command for discovering 
their forged character (if they were forged); if heretics who 
reject them do so for dogmatic reasons only ; if others use them, 
while compelled to harmonize their opinions with them by a 
peculiar system of interpretation ;4[ if these latter lived and 
taught their heresies in the first half of the second century ; if one 


* Adv. Marcionem, lib. iv. ¢. 5. 

+ Apol. Prima, c. 26. 

t+ Clem. Alex. Stromata, lib. vii. ¢. 17. 
i De Prescriptione Heer, c. 48. 

|| Vide Adv. Marcionem, lib. iv. c. 2. 


| Heracleon, a disciple of Valentinus, wrote a Commentary 02 Jokn’s Gospel. 
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of them is allowed even by his sharpest opponent to have used 
the ‘ perfect instrument,’ what is the conclusion but, that before 
these men began to teach their heresy, even from their earliest 
connexion with Christianity, and long before it, so far as their 
inquiries could extend (and Valentinus must have been born in 
AD. 85, about fifteen years before John’s death), these Gospels 
must have been received in the Christian churches, so that they 
never knew a time when they were not? for had any valid doubt 
been raised respecting them, Valentinus and his disciples would 
have rejected them. It isa thousand times easier to believe that 
Strauss is wrong than that this chain of testimonies of such a 
character is of no effect. 

But we must now close. We commend the volumes before us 
to the careful study of our readers. They are not advanced to 
the latest point in the critical treatment of the subject, having 
been published several years since in Germany. ‘The industri- 
ous and accomplished editors have, however, introduced some 
valuable notes, pointing to later sources of information. We 
would especially signalize the Introduction which Mr. Dods 
has prefixed to Dr. Lange’s book, as an admirable account of the 
German literature on the subject since 1843, as well as for its 
able refutation of Rénan’s recent production. His notes, too, are 
always scholarly and temperate. It would have been well had 
both the editors looked more closely to verifying the references, 
for we cannot recommend the reader to trust them. In this 
respect Mr. Dods has done his work best. The publishers have 
rendered good service to Christian life and thought in ou 
generation by so promptly and generously placing in the hands 
of English Christians, in a form so attractive, these profound 
and eloquent books on the life of Christ. It will be long before 
that of Dr. Lange is surpassed in its beauty and thoughtfulness. 


*,* We avail ourselves to this space to commend to our readers a modest 
publication by Professor Godwin under the following title, ‘ The Gospel according 
‘to St. Matthew. A New Translation with Brief Notes, and a Harmony of the 
‘ Four Gospels.’ (Bagster.) This small volume is the fruit of a long and close 
study of the New Testament. The Harmony of the Four Gospels evinces high 
critical intelligence ; the notes are mostly unexceptionable and judicious, and the 
only matter to be regretted is, that the translation departs in many instances 
from the authorized version, where it was not strictly necessary. Prejudice in 
favour of that version has thus been evoked, where it might have been avoided. 
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EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


Tux Danish question is still the question of Europe. The great 
powers assailing the little one may boast of their martial achieve- 
ments—a soldier should blush on hearing such Gascon talk. Victory 
against odds, or when the antagonists are equal, may be a ground 
for congratulation. But the triumphs in Schleswick and Holstein 
will be classed in military history with the cases in which the 
strong have disgraced themselves by their assaults upon the weak. 

No doubt, since 1688 the policy of England has been too much 
mixed up with continental politics. But, islanders as we may be, 
we cannot live apart. Our rights and interests go with us into all 
parts of the world, and wherever these are invaded we must defend 
them. Nor is this all. The doctrine of non-intervention, just and 
wise as it may be within certain limits, may become the embodiment 
of a selfishness of the lowest order—lost to all sense of right, honour, 
and humanity. The man who would have friends must show him- 
self friendly. The same law affects nations in the same manner. 
Let a nation say by her habitual policy, ‘I care not who sinks so I 
‘swim,’ and should an evil hour come to that nation, we do not 
hesitate to say, let her perish in that hour—unfriended, outcast, 
and alone. She cared nothing for her sister nations, let no sister 
nation care for her. England is not likely to become such a nation. 
At this moment no aspect of our foreign relations is satisfactory. 
No course is open to us that will not bring its difficulties. Nor can 
we lay the fault of this posture of things on our government. It 
comes mainly from the vanity and intrigue of Prussia and Austria, 
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from the latent policy of France and Russia, and from the avowed 
Prussian sympathies in high places; and partly, we must confess, 
from the inconsiderateness and the high and impracticable temper 
of the people we have so much wished to serve. Only official men 
know all the entanglements of this question, and only such men can 
help Englishmen to see their way at this crisis. As we go to press, 
the whole case is about to come before Parliament, and until then 
judgment must be suspended as to the future. If justice and 
honour should demand that we unsheath the sword, let it so 
be; but our impression is that at present such a case cannot be 
made out. 

The debate in the Lords on the 17th of June touching eccle- 
siastical questions was significant. The prelates give no hope of 
Liturgical revision that can be of the slightest value. The profligate, 
it seems, must still be buried in the sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection. Even the pitiable legend of Bel and the 
Dragon, is not to be dispensed with. It is a strange sight to see 
men—full-grown, learned, and able men—descend to drivelling of 
this sort in the sight of three kingdoms. The influence of the 
magic circle which can neutralize common sense to this extent must 
be very potent. Such as are outside of it may well congratulate 
themselves on their freedom. Verily, the clerical type and the 
manly type are wide asunder. 

Since the appearance of our last Number the Shakspeare Ter- 
centenary has reached its close, and has been so vulgarized by the 
jealousies of the literary cliques of London as to have been utterly 
spoilt both in town and country. 
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ON BOOKS. 


The History of the World, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Time. By Puitie Suir, B.A. One of the Princi- 
pal Contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Biography, and Geography. Vol. I., Ancient 
History. From the Creation of the World to the Accession 
of Philip of Macedon. Walton & Maberly. 


We congratulate Mr. Smith on the completion of the first volume of the great 
work to which he has committed himself. If the volumes to follow shall be equal 
to the first, the remainder of his lifetime might well be given to such a labour. 
He has evidently the best materials at his command, and he has shown a wise 
discrimination in the use of them. His style is free, natural, and vigorous; 
and his feeling is everywhere on the side of liberty and humanity. In his pages, 
Revealed Religion, and the History and Literature of the Hebrew people, are 
not ignored. Both have their fitting place assigned them. It is not often that 
works on secular history are so written as to allow of our commending them 
without qualification or drawback to the attention of religious families. But we 
can do so in this instance. There are few things in which Christian parents are 
more at fault than in failing to possess themselves of works of this nature to be 
as household books. The second volume will complete the Ancient history to 
the Fall of the Western Empire. Two more volumes will give the history of 
the Middle Age. From the Revival of Letters, the stream will flow over a 
wider surface. 


Memoir of Robert Alfred Vaughan. Author of ‘ Hours with the 
‘ Mystics,’ &e. By Ropert Vaucuan, D.D. Second Edition. 
Macmillan & Co. 


This volume includes the memoir published as an introduction to Alfred 
Vaughan’s two volumes of Essays, with some additional letters, and materials from 
manuscripts. The memoir also has been in a measure re-cast. The portrait to this 
re-publication is from a photograph, an admirable likeness, and engraved after 
his best manner by Jeens. ‘It has been thought,’ says the advertisement to the 
volume, ‘that the story of a life so rich in promise, and we may add in 
‘performance, may be placed with advantage in the hands of intelligent 
‘youth, and that it may not be without its lessons to the early manhood of 
‘the thoughtful.’ So much at least may be said concerning one of whom Sir 
James Stephen writes,—‘It is little to say that he had attained an intellectual 
‘stature to which it became me to be looking upwards.’ There are men whose 
lives are as instructive as their writings, and even more. 


Kitto’s Clyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Vol. II. Third 
Edition. Edited by W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 
We congratulate Dr. Alexander on the completion of the second volume of 
this truly valuable work. It has been assailed, we understand, very ignorantl 
and very untruthfully, by the Saturday Review,—the fact that a considerable 
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portion of its material has been contributed by Nonconformists being evidently 
the special motive in the assault. Dr. Alexander is not a man to become the 
editor of such a work on condition of knowing nothing of his Nonconformist 
brethren as coadjutors. These Saturday gentry are a strange race. What this 
habitual spleen against Nonconformists means it is not easy to understand. The 
secret seems to be, that abuse, if cleverly administered, is known to be a 
marketable commodity—nothing upon the whole so saleable. Hence the more 
points against which skill in that form may be directed the better. So Tories and 
Liberals, nearly all classes of Churchmen, and all descriptions of Nonconformists, 
fall, in their turn, under the lash of these very moral and very religious people. 
The small residuum of ecclesiastical or political life which may be said to be safe 
from such attacks, is very small. This everlasting sneer at the alleged want of 
learning among Dissenters comes with a very bad grace from Churchmen. You 
first shut these men out of your universities, and then taunt them with not 
being what you say your universities might have made them. The worst thin 
recorded of Julian the Apostate is just this thing :—He shut the public schools 
against the Christians and would fain have made the ignorance so produced their 
reproach. But Nonconformists must remember that this vulgar insolence does 
not come from first-class Churchmen. It comes from an anonymous irresponsible 
set much lower down. Nothing can be more grotesque than the blunders these 
writers often perpetrate when pouring their scorn on the supposed blunders of 
others. It is so in this instance. 


Dramatis Persone. By Ropert Browninc. Chapman & 
Hall. 


It would require some space to say all we think about this voluma of poems. 

They evince an extraordinary subtlety of thought and of expression. The genius 
of the poet is everywhere in them; but it is the genius of a poet moulded by art 

rather than fired by nature. Such poetry may be greatly admired, but it can 

never be popular. The conditions necessary to a full appreciation of the skill and 

beauty to be traced in it are rare even among the educated. Where the meaning 

is a puzzle, pleasure is impeded, if not impossible. But Mr. Browning, like 
Mr. — is not to be deterred by such considerations from following 

his bent. 


In Spain. By Hans CuristiAn ANDERSEN. Translated by 
Mrs. Busby. Bentley. 


This is not the first book in which Hans Christian Andersen has tried his 
pictorial hand in describing the sights and experiences of the traveller. To most 
readers the present volume will be not less attractive or instructive than the same 
author’s account of Italy. 


Memoirs of Joseph Sturge. By Henry Ricwarp. Partridge 
& Co. 


Among earnest workers a conspicuous place must be assigned to Joseph 
Sturge. When he entered life, the Society of Friends were distinguished hardly 
more by the simplicity of their costume, than by the simplicity with which they 
gave themselves to good works—to such works as slave emancipation, education, 
and prison discipline. But for some years before his death the political action of 
the Society, or of leading men belonging to it, was such as to have changed 
its social position considerably. It is not probable that it will ever hold the place 
in public estimation it once held. We regret this for its own sake, and for the 
sake of the community on which it has conferred so many benefits. Mr. Richard 
wields an able pen, and if in this instance it is not always so discriminating as 
we could wish, there are circumstances which prevent our being much displeased 
or surprised by some defect on that score. 
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The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Edited by his 
Nephew, the Rev. G. Caruiste, M.A. Vol. II. Strahan 
& Co. 


The volume embraces a series of Lectures on John the Baptist, a second on the 
Temptation, a third on Baptism, and a fourth on the Lord's Supper. ‘The first 
series was delivered in Hatton Garden, soon after the preacher came to London ; 
the second series was of nearly the same date. The course on Baptism was pub- 
lished in 1828; that on the Lord’s Supper, in common with the rest of the 
volume, is now published for the first time. The volume gives a just idea of the 
preacher as he was in that early portion of his career, presenting the germs of 
those notions on Church authority and sacramental doctrine which disposed him 
from the first to seek his fellowship with English Churchmen rather than with 
English Nonconformists, and which were to develop themselves in some more 
exceptionable forms. When the promised five volumes are issued we shall have 
the means of forming a more satisfactory judgment on the career of the great 
orator than is possible at present. 


Selections from the Letters of Caroline Frances Cornwallis. 
Triibner & Co. 

The series of pieces which appeared some years since under the title of ‘ Small 
‘Books on Great Subjects,’ were attributed at the time to some unknown fraternity 
of scholarly men, who chose to give their thoughts to the public in that form. It 
turns out that they were all written by a lady, who was persuaded that fair 
chance would not be given them if a woman’s name were placed on the title-page. 
This volume includes a sketch of Miss Cornwallis’s life, the letters do the rest. 
It is a volume of pleasant and instructive reminiscences. 


Expository Sermons on the Epistles for the Sundays of the 
Christian Year. Preached to various English Congrega- 
tions in India. By GeorGE Epwarp Lyncu Corrtoy, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. Two Vols. Macmillan & Co. 

These volumes include fifty-seven intelligent and scriptural discourses, of 
moderate length, adapted to the pulpit, or for reading in the many stations of 
India where the services of a clergyman cannot be obtained. The Bishop has 
done a fitting and praiseworthy thing in the publication of them. 

The Restoration of Belief. By Issac Taytor. A New Edi- 
tion, Revised, with an Additional Section. Macmillan & Co. 

We are glad to sce a new and revised edition of this valuable publication. 
The ‘ Additional Section’ is on Rénan’s ‘Vie de Jesus.’ It is a handsome 
volume as here published, and is, we trust, far from having done all the good it is 
destined to do. 


The Wisdom of our Fathers.’ Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Bacon. Witha Memoir. Religious Tract Society. 
This is a volume in a projected series, to consist of selections from the writings 
of good and able men of past times. The ‘Memoir’ is intelligently and candidly 
written, and the selections are, on the whole, judiciously made. It is an elegant 
volume, and the series promises to be useful. 


Hidden Springs. By JoserH PARKER, D.D. Pitman. 


Dr. Parker writes with originality and force, but at times with some rough- 
ness, and some want of reverence. 
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Ten Months in the Fiji Islands. By Mrs. SMyTHe. With 


an Introduction and Appendix by Col. W. G. SMYTHE. 
E. H. & S. Parker. 


Mrs. Smythe has written a very pleasant book on the islands which, by their 
common name as the Cannibal Islands, bring no very pleasant associations to the 
imagination of Europeans. The missionaries of the Methodist Missionary 
Society have been long and honourably employed in those regions, and Mrs 
Smythe bears a highly favourable testimony to the result of their labours. 


Life of General Sir William Napier, K.C.B. Edited by H. A. 
Bruce, M.P. Two Vols. With Portraits. 


The life of the greatest of our military historians, written with an ability, care, 
and impartiality worthy of the subject. 


The Roman and the Teuton: a Series of Lectures delivered 
before the University of Cambridge. By CHARLES 
Kinas ety, M.A. 


Mr. Kingsley has here taken higher ground than in any former course of his 
lectures. But he has entered upon his chosen task with a diffidence and modesty 
which the critic should not forget in estimating the results. His conception of 
the character of Goth and Roman was pretty clearly given in ‘ Hypatia.’ Since 
then he has read more on the subject, but his impressions remain much as they 
were. The causes of the decay of Rome, and the sources of the civilization 
which supervened, present a vast and complex theme, which no man would enter 
upon without laying himself open to adverse criticism in the case of men 
disposed to indulge in it. Mr. Kingsley’s living pictures will convey just 
impressions on the whole, and such as few students would derive from the more 
erudite works whence his materials are taken. 


Diaries of a Lady of Quality. Edited, with Notes, by A. 
HaywarbD, Esq. Longmans. 


Miss Wynn, daughter of the great Sir Watkin, and a great mistress of court 
secrets, kept diaries from 1797 to 1844. From these diaries Mr. Hayward has 
here given a large selection, with some notes and comments. It is not easy to 
imagine more attractive reading ; and the attraction comes without anything that 
can be fairly described as scandal. The conspicuous men and women of a past 
generation live again in these pages. 

Mauritius and Madagascar : Journals of an Light Years’ 
Residence in the Diocese of Mauritius, and of a Visit to 
Madagascar. By Vincent W. Ryan, D.D., Bishop of 
Mauritius. Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 

Dr. Ryan is a colonial bishop who has brought the right spirit to his office. It 
would have been well perhaps if his sympathies, intellectual and moral, had been 
of a somewhat wider range; but his devotion to his proper work reminds us of 


the man who could say, ‘one thing I do;’ and the man who reminds us of such 
a model must be entitled to our sincere respect. 


The Redeemer: Discourses by Edmond de Pressensé, D.D. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Wiiuiam Linpsay 
ALEXANDER, D.D. Clarke. 


M. de Pressensé is justly described in the introduction to this volume as ‘ one 
‘of the most eloquent preachers in Paris,’ and who ‘has earned for himself no 
‘mean place among the few who, in modern French literature, have brought genius, 
‘learning, and philosophy to the service of genuine and intelligent piety.’ We 
advise our readers to get the volume, and to make themselves familiar with it. 
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Memoirs of a Minister of State. From the Year 1840. By 
F. Guizor. Bentley. 


The points of interest to most readers in this volume embrace the proceedings 
connected with the removal of the body of the first Napoleon for entombment in 
Paris; what was done to improve the fortifications of Paris; the dispute con- 
cerning the right of search; the visit of Queen Victoria to Louis Philippe; and 
the visit of the Emperor Nicholas and of Louis Philippe to England. But 
beyond these showy events the political student will find much in these pages 
worth reading and considering. 


Eastern Shores of the Adriatic in 1863; with a Visit to 
Montenegro. By the ViscouNTESS STRANGFORD. Bentley. 


This is not the first time Lady Strangford has given the public the fruit of her 
travel. The shores of the Adriatic and Montenegro are scenes less familiar to 
English readers than Egypt and Syria, the lands of her former adventures and 
observations. With a little of Lord Strangford’s help, a volume that will be 
attractive to many readers has been made instructive for the statesman. 


The Christ of the Gospels and the Romance of M. Rénan. 
Three Essays. By the Rev. Dr.Scuarr and M. NAPOLEON 
RoussEL. Religious Tract Society. 

A timely and valuable publication. 


The Two Worlds: the Natural and the Spiritual. By Tuos. 
Brevior. Pitman. 


A substantial volume, bringing together all sorts of material, ancient and 
modern, regarded as furnishing some testimony in favour of modern spiritualism. 


Human Sadness. By the Countess De Gasparin. Alexander 
Strahan. 


The nature of the Countess de Gasparin is hardly an enviable one for this 
world. Her thought is quick and restless as the lightning. Her heart is all 
vibration. Every motion of the kaleidoscope gives you a new change of colours. 
Only one thing is certain,—move the instrument as you may, there will be the 
same brilliancy and contrast. Happily her light bark, so shaken by the unquiet 
elements in this world, is somewhat steadied by the anchor she has lodged in a 


better. The work of the translator appears to have been done with an admirable 
touch and finish. 


The Gospel of Common Sense ; or, Mental, Moral, and Social 
Science in Harmony with Scriptural Christianity. By 
Rosert Brown, Author of ‘The Philosophy of Evan- 
‘ gelism.’ 


Three thoughtful papers, which the theological student will do well to read 
and ponder. 


Work and Play. By Horace BusHNELL, D.D. Strahan & Co. 


This volume consists of eight essays, the first of which bears the title given 
to the collection. The theory of the writer is, that genius does not work, that 
goodness does not work, and that the spontaneity of action coming from those 
sources belongs to the department of play rather than of work. This conception 
is ingeniously elaborated. The remaining papers are on independent subjects, 
and bear generally on the history and philosophy of social life. 
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Biblical Essays. By the Rev. Joun Kenrick, M.A,, F.S.A. 


Whatever comes from the pen of Mr. Kenrick is sure to be thoughtful and 
scholarly. These essays are three in number. The first is designed to show 
that of the four Gospels, that by Mark was the first written. The second aims 
to explain the gift of tongues without admitting the supernatural. The last is 
on Paul’s designation of the Athenians as ‘too superstitious.’ We are not con- 
vinced by the second paper, and there is room for exception to the first, but both 
are able productions. 


Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China during the 
years 1858—1860. By the late M. Henri Movnor. With 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Murray. 


M. Mouhot died in a remote part of the region he was exploring in November, 
1861. He is described as a person of a remarkably strong constitution, as a 
man of learning, though preferring to traverse the untrodden wilds of the earth 
to finding a home in cities; and as blending great kindness of heart with 
chivalrous courage. At the time of his death he had not completed the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, but the fruits of his enterprize as before us in these 
volumes are so interesting and valuable, as to insure him a place among the most 
successful explorers of unknown lands. Parts of Siam, Cambodia, and Laos are 
the regions he has laid open to his readers. 


Omitted Chapters in the History of England from the Death 
of Charles I. to the Battle of Dunbar. By ANDREW 
Bisset. Murray. 


Mr. Bisset has certainly printed passages from our state papers that have not 
been printed before, and bringing his material, old and new, together, he has 
pronounced upon it an independent judgment. But his new matter is much less 
than we had been led to expect; and his judgments on characters and events, 
while evincing some acuteness, are greatly wanting in breadth, and are rarely 
such as we can accept more than in part. It is quite true that we have much 
material in MS. that has not been brought into history, but it is no less true 
that we have much printed material which has not been laid under such con- 
tribution. Not a fiftieth part of Thurloe’s state papers, for example, has ever 
been so used. We are sometimes led to fear that this rush after new matter in 
MSS. may bring on a greater neglect than ever of a large mass of printed 
matter which, if well used, would be equally new to the public. We are obliged 
to Mr. Bisset for his volume, and if we have not spoken so highly of it as we 
could have wished, we think the fault is not with us. 


The Life of Major-General James Wolfe. By RosBert 
Wricut. Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Wright has brought more letters and documents to the purpose of his 
narrative than we had supposed possible. Some of the less valuable might have 
been abridged with advantage, but he has done a good and needed service to the 
memory of one of the most estimable and gifted men in English history. 


Thoughts on the Eternal. By the Rev. Cosmo R. Gorpon, 
M.A., F.R.GS., F.S.A. Scot. Longmans. 


Under the above title Mr. Gordon, a zealous and useful clergyman, has 
published a volume of sermons. The matter is decidedly evangelical, and the 
ap ability with which it is presented and illustrated is sufficient to account 
or the value attached to the services of the preacher by his flock. 
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Sermons Preached in Congregations chiefly composed of 
Working Men. By Ropertson. Whitfield. 


Of these sermons we can say no more than that they consist of a mild 
Unitarianism. 

Rambles in the Deserts of Syria and among the Turkomans 
and Bedaweens. Murray. 

During some three or four years the author of this volume has chosen to live 
mostly among Arabs, and he has here given us what seems to be a faithful 
picture of what is to be seen in Arab homes, and to be found in Arab men and 
women. It is a very readable book. 


Le Progrés, Par EpMonp Apout. Paris: Hachette & Co. 


M. About is one of that class of writers who know all about everything they 
touch. He is more sure about everything than many a modest man can feel 
about anything. Concerning a supernatural world, indeed, he has only one point 
of certainty, viz., that its existence has never been proved. His notions of man 
are limited by the Positivist and Secularist school of speculation. His ‘ Pro- 
‘ gress’ is to embrace many wonderful things before the social impetus will cease, 
but to the last it will be of the earth earthy. Strange to say, however, though 
— great drift of the book is false and foolish, a great part of it is both brilliant 
and true. 


The Classification of the Sciences; to which is added, Reasons 
for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. Williams & Norgate. 

This ‘ Classification of the Sciences’ made its first appearance in our pages in 
1854, under the title of ‘The Genesis of Science.’ A distinguished French 
critic has described Mr. Spencer as a disciple of Comte; some English critics 
have done the same. Mr. Spencer’s object in the present publication is to assert 
and to show that he has not accepted any of Comte’s ‘distinctive doctrines ;’ 
that he has taught on scientific subjects as he should have taught if Comte had 
never written; that declining Comte’s reorganization of scientific doctrine, his own 
teaching is derived from ‘the common heritage bequeathed by the past to the 
‘present.’ Comte has a great name, and the sciolist blunder here exposed is of 
the sort which is sure to arise in such cases. 


Monastic Annals, Edited by Henry R. Luarp. Longmans. 

These ‘Annals’ include ‘ Annales de Margan’ (a.p. 1066—1232), ‘Annales 
‘ Theokesberia’ (a.p. 1066—1263), ‘Annales de Burton.’ Of these ‘ Annals,’ 
those of Tewkesbury have not been before printed. The picture they give of 
Middle Age life, ecclesiastical and feudal, is very much of the sort furnished by 
the story of St. Edmundsbury, on which Mr. Carlisle has founded his romance of 
‘Past and Present.’ The account of the Legate Pandulf, and of his subtle and 
stormy interviews with King John, in the ‘Annals of Burton,’ is especially 
characteristic and interesting. 


Daleth; ov, The Homestead of the Nations. Egypt Illus- 
trated. By Epwarp CLARKE. Low & Co. 

This is an American publication by an American. The volume describes 
Egypt as it is, and contrasts it with what it was, or is supposed by Mr. Clarke to 
have been, in the days of the Pharaohs. An American is of course an admirer of 
the youngest born of nations; but the author does not worship Boston or New 
York so as to prevent his looking with warm passion to the port of Alexandria 
and to Thebes. The civilization of Egypt was in his view parent to all the civiliza- 
tions of the ancient world. There is a warm, oriental colouring thrown over the 
descriptions, and they are suitably illustrated. 
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My - Indian Journal. By Colonel Water CAMPBELL, 
Edmonston & Douglas. 


Colonel Campbell is known to the public as the author of ‘The Forest 
‘Ranger;’ and the descriptions in this volume of Indian sports, Indian scenery, 
and Indian life, will be welcome to a large class of readers. The author is in his 
element in recounting such adventures, and in describing such scenes. 


Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster. By D’Ancy W. THompson. 
Edmonston & Douglas. 


A sprightly and clever book, about the best way of teaching Latin and Greek. 
The author is not infallible, but his work on the whole is not only adapted to 


smooth the way to clear grammatical ideas, but to discipline the mind for acqui- 
sitions beyond the province of Philology. 


Force and Matter. By Dr. Louis BucHner. Edited from the 


last edition of ‘ Kraft and Stoff’ By T. C. CoLLtinewoop. 
Triibner & Co. 


This is a strange book. The reader will remember John Foster’s account of 
what a man must assume to know who should take upon him to assert there is no 
God. This assertion Dr. Louis Buchner has made. Matter he declares to be of 
necessity eternal, and from his personal experiences he has learnt that a personal 
God cannot be. We never dipped into a book so marked by extraordinary asser- 
tions, and so devoid of the reasoning necessary to support assertions of any kind. 


But it is no marvel if men who love delusion become the victims of it even to 
this extent. 


- The Danes Sketched by Themselves. Translated by Mrs. BusHBy. 
Three Vols. Bentley. 


These sketches consist of ‘A Series of Popular Stories, by the best Danish 
‘Authors.’ They show that the literature of Denmark is happily free from the 
French, and even from our English, sensationalism. Some of the narratives 
evince considerable power. The traces of humour are not many. We feel as 


we read, that the people to whom these tales are addressed must be a grave, right- 
minded, and earnest people. 


Historical Sketches of Nonconformity im the County Palatine 
of Chester. Kent. 


This volume is a portion of the good fruit which has come from the Bicen‘ 
Commemoration of English Nonconformity. It consists of an Introduction, pre- 
senting an intelligent retrospect of ecclesiastical affairs in England during the 
century preceding 1640 ; and of a series of ecclesiastical and biographical sketches, 
relating to Cheshire in the times of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Restoration. The county has been divided into districts, and a number of gen- 
tlemen, ministers and laymen, have divided the work of collecting and digesting 
material between them. Much historical matter, little known to the present 
generation, will thus be diffused and preserved; and the Independents of Cheshire 
will no doubt be more sensible than before to the realities and worth of their 
history. Nonconformists have no reason to blush for the proceedings of 1862. 
The controversy on their part was conducted with an intelligence and candour 
which future generations will know how to appreciate. We have good warrant 
for saying that the contributions promised by the Congregationalists of England 
and Wales, as a thank-offering, in connexion with that celebration, will not be 
found to fall below, but to exceed, a quarter of a million; while the educating 
power of the movement has been of still higher value. 
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